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A STUDY OF HISTORY 
WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


INCE 1927 I have been writing this book A Study of History side by 
S= with the Chatham House Survey of International Affairs that my 
wife and I began to write in 1924. I could not, I believe, have done 
either piece of work if I had not been doing the other at the same time. A 
survey of current affairs on a world-wide scale can be made only against a 
background of world-history; and a study of world-history would have no 
life in it if it left out the history of the writer’s own lifetime, for one’s contem- 
poraries are the only people whom one can ever catch alive. An historian 
in our generation must study Gandhi and Lenin and Atatiirk and F. D. 
Roosevelt if he is to have any hope of bringing Hammurabi and Ikhnaton 
and Amos and the Buddha back to life for himself and for his readers. 
The particular generation into which I was born happens to be a revolu- 
tionary one. In less than one lifetime the face of the World has changed 
almost out of recognition, and the West’s position in the World has under- 
gone the greatest change of all. So, if one has been following the course of 
World affairs since 1914, one is bound to have gained, from this alone, a 
good deal of new knowledge about history; and, meanwhile, the forty 
years that have seen this new chapter of history writing itself have also 
seen the Orientalists and the archaeologists recovering for us other chapters 
of history that had been either forgotten completely or had been remem- 
bered only in a few shreds and tatters of tradition. In our day the Minoan 
Civilization has risen from its grave below the Graeco-Roman Civiliza- 
tion; the Shang Culture in China from below the classical Chinese Civiliza- 
tion; the Indus Culture from below Aryan India; the Hittite Civilization 
from below the Asia Minor known to Herodotus; and at the same time 
our picture of the Sumerian and Egyptian Civilizations, and of the pre- 
Columbian Civilizations in the New World, has been quite transformed by 
the new knowledge that the excavator’s spade has brought to light here 
too. This re-discovery of the rather less recent past, together with the 
portentous events of our own day, has given us a wealth of new historical 
information. Our vision of the history of Mankind, since the rise of the 
earliest known civilizations about 5,000 years ago, has been enormously 
enlarged and has also been brought into much sharper focus; and, since 
curiosity is one of the characteristics of human nature, we find ourselves 
moved, in our time, to take a new look at the new face of history as a 
whole. This is the origin of my book A Study of History. It is one person’s 
impression of history in the new light in which we can now see it; and 


of course a number of other people have been tempted, by the same 
I 
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opportunity, to take their look and form their impressions. Each of these 
individual views will show the new picture in a different perspective; and, 
since it has only lately become possible to take this panoramic view of 
history, the first attempts (of which mine is one) are sure to be revised and 
corrected and superseded as time goes on and as more people turn their 
minds to this exciting intellectual enterprise. 

There is, though, one negative observation that will, I believe, continue 
to hold good. As soon as one looks at the new panorama of history, one 
sees that it bursts the bounds of the current framework within which our 
Western historians have been doing their work for the last 250 years. 
This Late Modern Western view of history was a reflection of the temporary 
situation during the Late Modern Age. From the failure of the second 
Ottoman siege of Vienna in 1683 down to the outbreak of the first world 
war in 1914, Western Europe dominated the rest of the World, while the 
West European middle class dominated the rest of the population of 
Western Europe. During that brief and abnormal period of history, the 
World was being managed by a Western European middle-class oligarchy 
which could afford to be small because it was uncommonly able and 
sensible. Under this dispensation ‘the lower classes’, ‘the colonials’, and 
‘the natives’ did not count, though, between them, they accounted for all 
but a tiny minority of the human race; and this state of the historical 
facts set the pattern for the Western historians of that age. 

The traditional pattern in the West down to the end of the seventeenth 
century had been the Israelite pattern, which Christendom and Islam had 
taken over with modifications in their own favour. In this Jewish— 
Christian—Muslim view, history had appeared to be an act of God begin- 
ning at the Creation and destined to end in the Last Judgement, while 
Israel (or Christendom or Islam) had been singled out as being the people 
chosen by God for carrying out His purposes. The last great Western 
exponent of this Jewish—Christian—Muslim pattern of history had been 
Bishop Bossuet. His eighteenth-century successors made the Late Modern 
Western pattern of history, on which we have been working since Bossuet’s 
death, by cutting God out of the picture and dealing with the Christian 
Church as the Church had dealt with Israel. Bossuet’s successors appro- 
priated the role of being ‘the Chosen People’ from the Christian Church, 
as the Church had appropriated it from Israel; and they transferred this 
role, partly to ‘Europe’, but mainly to the particular West European 
nation to which a particular historian happened to belong: to France, 
Britain, Italy, Spain, and so on, as the case might be. This eighteenth- 
century Western view of history as a movement in a straight line, leading 
up to a twentieth-century ‘Europe’, ‘Britain’, or ‘Nicaragua’, instead of 
leading up to a future Last Judgement, simply cannot take in the new 
panorama that the twentieth century has now opened out before our eyes. 
In that antiquated Late Modern Western picture there is no room at all 
for China or India, and hardly any room even for Russia or America. 
And where are we to find in it so much as a niche for the Maya or for the 
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Hittites? In the light of our new knowledge, we are compelled to discard 
this pattern, as our eighteenth-century predecessors discarded Bossuet’s. 
Once again, we have to look at history with new eyes, as our eighteenth- 
century predecessors did. 

The histories of all the civilizations that have now come to light cannot 
be arranged in a single series leading up to the present state of any one 
living civilization or any one living nation. Instead of the beanstalk 
pattern of history we have to draw for ourselves a tree pattern, in which 
the civilizations rise, like so many branches, side by side; and this pattern 
is suggested by the most important feature in the history of the Modern 
Age. In this age our Western Civilization has collided with all the other 
surviving civilizations all over the face of the planet—with the Islamic 
Civilization, with the Hindu, with the Chinese, with the Aztec, and so on, 
—and we can take a comparative view of the effects of these simultaneous 
collisions upon the parties to them. This comparative treatment can be 
extended to the whole of history; and it is, in fact, the method of the 
human sciences: the theory of knowledge, psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, economics. The human sciences, like the natural sciences, make 
a comparative study of their data in order to discover the structure of the 
facts and the events; and I believe that here the historians ought to take 
their cue from the scientists. The academic division between history and 
the social sciences is an accidental one which is an obstacle to the progress 
of understanding. We need to break down the traditional partition, and 
to throw history and the social sciences together into a single compre- 
hensive study of human affairs. 

In a study of human affairs the first thing now to be done is to explore 
how far we can carry, in this field, the scientific method of investigating 
‘laws’, regularities, uniformities, recurrences. Some Western historians in 
the post-Bossuet age have denied that there are any regularities in the 
course of human affairs and have declared, with evident sincerity, that 
they have no such patterns in their own minds. Yet the use made by these 
very historians of such patterns as ‘Europe’ and ‘Britain’ show that they 
are mistaken in their belief about the nature of their own mental operations. 
A pattern is still there ; it is, as we have seen, the classical Jewish—Christian— 
Muslim pattern thinly disguised in secular modern dress. The difference 
between these post-Christian Western historians and their Christian pre- 
decessors is that the moderns do not allow themselves to be aware of 
the pattern in their minds, whereas Bossuet, Eusebius, and Saint Augustine 
were fully conscious of it. If one cannot think without mental patterns— 
and, in my belief, one cannot—it is better to know what they are; for a 
pattern of which one is unconscious is a pattern that holds one at its mercy. 

One of my aims in A Study of History has been to try out the scientific 
approach to human affairs and to test how far it will carry us. Of course, 
no one would seriously contend that there are no patterns at all in historical 
thought, for thought itself is a mental pattern, and no historian could 
think one thought or write one line without using such mental patterns as 
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‘society’, ‘state’, ‘church’, ‘war’, ‘battle’, and ‘man’. The real question at 
issue is not whether mental patterns exist but whether they cover the 
whole field of human affairs or only part of it; and my own belief is that 
there are some things in human affairs that have no pattern because they 
are not subject to scientific laws. One such thing, I believe, is an encounter 
between two or more human beings. I believe that the outcome of such an 
encounter would not be ‘predictable, even if we had a complete knowledge 
of all the antecedent facts. I also think that the poetry and the prophetic 
vision that well up out of the subconscious depths of the human soul are 
not amenable to law. I think, in fact, that here we are in the presence of 
genuine acts of creation, in which something new is brought into existence; 
and this leads us back towards the Biblical view of history which was 
accepted in the West from the fourth century till the end of the seventeenth. 


More than twenty-seven years have now passed since I began to make 
my first notes for A Study of History, and I am conscious that, during these 
years, my outlook has changed. As I have gone on, Religion has come, 
once again, to take the central place in my picture of the Universe. Yet I 
have not returned to the religious outlook in which I was brought up. 
I was brought up to believe that Christianity was a unique revelation of 
the whole truth. I have now come to believe that all the historic religions 
and philosophies are partial revelations of the truth in one or other of its 
aspects. In particular, I believe that Buddhism and Hinduism have a 
lesson to teach to Christianity, Islam, and Judaism in the ‘one world’ into 
which we are now being carried by ‘the annihilation of distance’. Unlike 
the Judaic religions, the Indian religions are not exclusive. They allow for 
the possibility that there may be alternative approaches to the mystery 
of Existence; and this seems to me more likely to be the truth than the 
rival claims of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam to be unique and final 
revelations. This Indian standpoint is the one from which these last four 
volumes of my book have been written. For each of us, the easiest ap- 
proach to the mystery of the Universe is, no doubt, his ancestral religion; 
but this does not mean that he ought to rule out the other approaches 
that the other religions offer. If one can enter into these, as well as into 
one’s own, it is gain, not loss. 

This book is now behind me; but even the longest book is only one 
piece of action, and, though the book is finished, the subject is perennial. 
As I write these words, I seem to catch the faint sound of the busy archaeo- 
logist’s trowel, as he deftly uncovers new layers of buried civilizations in 
Bucklersbury and Beyce Sultan and Palenque. Meanwhile the critical 
current chapter of the history of our own world runs on; and, all the time, 
the psychologists are digging down deeper in the new dimension that they 
have added, in our lifetime, to the study of human affairs. A student of 
history will never find himself out of work, so long as he keeps his wits. 


I October 1954 
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DR TOYNBEE’S STUDY OF HISTORY 


A REVIEW? 
SIR ERNEST BARKER 


XEGIT monumentum—Dr Toynbee has finished a monument. He 

has built a work which is a pyramid of piled learning, and a pyramid 

with a plan. Three volumes appeared in 1934: three others were 
published in 1939: the last four are now given to the world, after an in- 
terval of fifteen years; but an eleventh volume (containing maps and a 
gazetteer), and a twelfth volume of second thoughts or ‘reconsiderations’, 
are still to come. The only parallel of which I can think, in my lifetime, 
is Sir William Holdsworth’s massive History of English Law; but there are 
many more pages in this Study of History than there are in that work, and 
there is a wider sweep of vision, alike in time and in space. I reviewed 
volumes IV—VI in 1939, during an August spent in a Northumbrian farm- 
house, with the clouds of war hovering above me as I wrote: I am happy to 
be reviewing these last four volumes with a mind more quietly at ease, 
under a quieter if still clouded sky. 

The first six volumes of A Study of History, as they stood in 1939, con- 
tained a study of ‘civilizations’ (to the number of twenty-one or twenty- 
three) as so many units of history based not on race or language, but on 
religious and secular culture. These civilizations—divided into three 
‘generations, according to their appearance in time—were studied par- 
ticularly and individually, apart from their relations and contacts; but 
they were also studied in general terms of their genesis, growth, break- 
down, and disintegration, and some general ‘laws’ were suggested, more 
especially in regard to the phenomena and the results of disintegration. 
In the final four volumes of his work, now published in 1954, Dr Toynbee 
begins by examining the relations and contacts between his score of 
civilizations. He argues that disintegrating civilizations show a split or 
schism, resulting in three characteristic social products—a ‘dominant 
minority’ which tends to create some form of universal empire; an ‘in- 
ternal proletariat’ which, in his view, finds consolation in the develop- 
ment of a higher religion tending to embody itself in a universal church; 
and an ‘external proletariat’, composed of ‘barbarians’ on the frontier, 
waging heroic warfare against the empire that is their neighbour. Volume 

14 Study of History, Volumes vu, vul, 1x, x. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 1954. 
(London: Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Vol. 
vil. Universal States. Universal Churches. xxxii+772 pp. 42s. Vol. vit. Heroic Ages. 
Contacts Between Civilizations in Space. x+735 pp. 42s. Vol. 1x. Contacts Between Civiliza- 
tions in Time. Law and Freedom in History. The Prospects of the Western Civilization. 


vili+7590 pp. 42s. Vol. x. The Inspirations of Historians. A Note on Chronology. 
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vi and the early part of volume vill accordingly deal with the three themes 
of universal empires, universal churches, and heroic ages. It is the theme 
of universal churches and higher religions that particularly fascinates the 
writer; and the reader discovers that Dr Toynbee’s views, in the years 
which have elapsed since 1939, have moved to a deeper and higher 
estimate of the role of religion in history, which leads him to regard the 
development of a form of society based on the religious motive as the goal 
and purpose ultimately served by the life of civilizations. 

Turning still more specifically to the relations between civilizations, 
Dr Toynbee next examines, in the later part of volume vil and the early 
part of volume 1x, the general issue of ‘encounters’ between different 
civilizations. Here he is first concerned with encounters between con- 
temporaries, which come into contact with one another in the dimension 
of space; and in this connexion he deals particularly with the contacts 
between modern Western civilization and other contemporary civiliza- 
tions—in Russia, in the body of Orthodox Christendom, in the Hindu and 
Islamic Worlds, and among the Jews. (The study of this last contact— 
that of the Modern West and the Jews—leads to a notable disquisition on 
the problem of Zionism.) After dealing with these contacts in space, he 
embarks on the different but connected theme of contacts in time, or in 
other words, the theme of encounters between a modern civilization and 
some earlier civilization—as, for instance, the encounter between our 
modern Western civilization and the civilization of ancient Greece. This 
issues in a discussion of ‘renaissances’ in history, which he regards as a 
species of ‘necromancy’ or magical exhumation, and against which he 
accordingly directs his argument, celebrating ‘the blessedness of immun- 
ity from renaissances’. 

These are the two main subjects of the four volumes under review— 
the subject of the universal empires, the universal churches, and the heroic 
ages, which are the accompaniments of disintegrating civilizations; and 
the subject of the contacts or encounters of different civilizations, both in 
space and in time. Three other subjects—treated at less length, but with 
no less penetration—are handled in the latter part of volume 1x and the 
first part of volume x. The first of these subjects is the general problem 
of historical causation; or, in other words, the place of ‘law’, or ‘laws’, as 
compared with that of personality and contingency, in the development 
of human affairs; or, in still other words (which are Dr Toynbee’s own 
words), ‘law and freedom in history’. The second subject, which is likely 
to be of particular interest to most of the readers of these volumes, is the 
prospects of Western civilization. (In dealing with this crucial subject Dr 
Toynbee has some notable pages on considerations of modern military 
strategy, and on the growth and decay of the martial spirit among the 
various races of the world—for with all his passion for peace he has a 
lively interest in the problems and practice of war, as he shows not only 
in these pages, but also in his previous treatment of the character and 
development of the ‘heroic ages’ of mankind.) Finally, and as his third 
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subject, Dr Toynbee proceeds to examine ‘the inspirations of historians’, 
that is to say the impulses which have led historians (and himself among 
them) to investigate the relations between the multitudinous facts of 
history, at once with a feeling for the ‘poetry’ in those facts and in quest of 
a meaning behind them. ‘Finally’—and yet not finally: for there are two 
last sections in his tenth and last volume which have still to be noticed. 
One of them, which is really in the nature of a preface turned into a post- 
script, is some thirty pages of acknowledgements and thanks (modelled 
on the first book of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius), in which he records 
the impulses which he has himself received from people and books, and 
from monuments and travel, during the course of his life. (These thirty 
pages are in the nature of an intimate—almost too intimate—mental 
autobiography: they serve to explain how the author went on his way, 
and to what goal he eventually came.) The second of these two last 
sections is an index, complied by Mrs Toynbee, of nearly two hundred 
pages, in double columns, which is an indispensable and admirable aid to 
the reader of the four volumes. It is a ‘reasoned’ index, with well marshalled 
headings and sub-headings; and it too is a ‘monument’. Without it, the 
reader might be lost and bewildered; with it, he can find his way through 
the vast territory which he has to explore. 


From this brief and inadequate summary of the contents of these four 
volumes we may now turn to the author. He shows—especially iti volume 
x, and more especially in the part of that volume which is entitled ‘acknow- 
ledgement and thanks’—an almost boy-like candour and a lively frank- 
ness of interest in the spiritual Odyssey of his life. He tells his readers how 
he was impressed, even in his perambulator, by the Albert Memorial: he 
records his reading, travels, emotions, and experiences: he takes his 
readers into his confidence, and pours out his heart as he writes, now in a 
Latin poem and now in Greek elegiacs. Horace said of Lucilius that ‘he 
trusted secrets to his books as if they were his faithful friends’. One may 
say of Dr Toynbee that he does the like—not altogether in egotism, and 
certainly not in vanity, but rather in modest candour and from a desire 
to be perfectly frank. The reader is profoundly interested as he watches 
the author’s mind at work and is shown its intimate processes. Here is a 
mind of insatiable curiosity, eager imagination, and tenacious memory ; 
full of remembered learning, and furnished with a treasury of stored 
notes; ranging from China to Mexico in space, and from Sumer and Akkad 
to the middle of the twentieth century in time; fertile in suggestions, 
which germinate and grow in his mind almost as you watch; passionate for 
understanding, and carried by that passion into a ready formulation of 
‘laws’ and great generalizations. It is the other side of these great gifts 
that Dr Toynbee’s judgement is not equal to his knowledge: indeed it 
hardly could be—his knowledge is so great. Moved by a parti pris, or 
stung by the splendour of a sudden thought, or inspired by some glimpse 
of a curious analogy, he is carried recurrently off his feet, and swept into 
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long disquisitions. In a word, he has not discounted himself enough. He 
is not sufficiently impersonal; failing to look steadily at the object, he fails 
to be objective. The result is a subjective view of 6,000 years of history. 

One notable feature of his thought, and of his general approach to 
history, may be briefly and imperfectly indicated by the word ‘classicism’. 
Trained in the classics at Winchester, and a product (as indeed is also his 
reviewer) of the Oxford classical course in the history and thought of 
ancient Greece and Rome, he carries the abiding traces of that ancient 
discipline. It was the intention of those who planned the Oxford classical 
course that the study of the ancient past should be pursued in connexion 
with the present: that ancient history, if ‘considered ancient’, should be 
regarded none the less as congruous with the present, and as throwing 
light on its problems. Dr Toynbee has, in his fashion, been faithful to 
that intention. His education in the classics (and particularly in the Greek 
classics) has done much to inspire his view of history, his interpretation of 
its rhythm, and his very style. Polybius would seem to have been his 
particular inspiration (and perhaps, behind Polybius, the general Stoic 
theory of cycles of history): he has the same idea of ‘cyclical recurrence’ 
(anacyclésis), or what Cicero, following Polybius, calls the mirabiles 
circuitus of history. Indeed he renders his thanks fully and frankly to his 
classical upbringing (or, as he calls it, ‘the traditional Late Mediaeval 
Italian system of education in the Greek and Latin classics’); and again 
and again he draws analogies from Hellenic and Hellenistic history 
(particularly the latter) for the elucidation of modern history. But these 
analogies are sometimes fanciful; and in any case he is a critic as well as a 
disciple—and even more a critic than a disciple—of things Greek. He 
dislikes renaissances, as has already been noticed (they are acts of ‘necro- 
mancy’); he dislikes Palladian imitations of the classical architecture of 
Greece: he regards Greece, after all, as a ghost—perhaps best left in limbo. 

A sad feature of Dr Toynbee’s classicism is its effect on his style. 
Whatever he may have derived from his study of the thought and history 
of the Greek past, he has drawn too much from his reading of Greek and 
Latin literature and from his early training in Greek and Latin composi- 
tion. He confesses in two of his footnotes that as the result of his ‘fifteenth- 
century Italian education’ he was led to express his deeper feelings in 
Greek or Latin verse rather than in the English vernacular, and that he 
had ‘acquired and retained . . . an articulateness in Greek and Latin of 
which he was destitute in his . . . mother tongue’. Certainly his English 
style, in these last four volumes, is plus-quam Ciceronian in the pro- 
longed rotundity of its voluminous periods. He writes English almost as 
if it were a foreign language, in long periodic sentences, with one relative 
clause piled on, or dovetailed into, another. What is more sad is that he 
also writes on a high and strained note, with a wealth of curious adjectives 
(often of condemnation), and with the liberal use of a peculiar technical 
terminology which falls away into slogans and sometimes even into slang 
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(especially American slang). Add recurrent quotations from the classics 
(and especially from Lucretius) and a great use of Biblical phrases (so 
frequent as to pall and even to jar); and the result is a remarkable amal- 
gam. The reader cannot but wish that the style were simpler and the 
sentences shorter: that adjectives were fewer, less high-pitched, and less 
far-fetched: that there were more Attic restraint, and less Asiatic luxuri- 
ance. The reviewer found himself tempted, again and again, to break up 
and re-write the long rolling cryptic sentences: in particular he found 
himself anxious to banish the too frequent use of what he was taught at 
school to call the ‘ornate alias’, and to substitute, for instance, the words ‘St 
Paul’ for ‘the Tarsian Jewish apostle of Christianity in partibus infidelium’, 


Enough has been said of the author’s personality, of his classicism, and 
of his style. It is time to turn to this argument, which is the thing that 
really matters. It is indeed a voluminous argument. Here are three 
volumes, each of some 750 crowded pages, and a fourth of some 400; and 
every page is crowded with an abundance of footnotes. In 1939 Dr 
Toynbee estimated that his first six volumes contained rather more than 
two-thirds of the whole work. They have turned out, in the issue, to be no 
more than a half—so much has been packed into the last four volumes, 
which are so closely printed in their crowded pages that they dazzle and 
bewilder old eyes. ‘Nothing in excess’, said the Greeks; but Dr Toynbee 
runs into a copia cogitationum which is matched and even exceeded by a 
copia verborum. He pours whole books into his text and indulges in long 
quotations; he adds, in long footnotes and numerous annexes all the 
digressions and ancillary reflections which have occurred to his fertile 
mind. He is a Titan of learning, but does he not defeat himself by over- 
loading his shoulders? There was a quarrel once in Alexandria, about the 
third century B.c. (if the reviewer’s memory is correct), between the 
votaries of the long ‘cyclic poem’ and the disciples of brevity, led by 
Callimachus, who held the doctrine that ‘great books are great evils’. 
There is much to be said for Callimachus (it is remarkable, to cite one 
instance, how much wisdom and insight Spinoza could pack into the 
seventy pages of his Tvactatus Politicus) ; but there is also much to be said 
for great books when the theme is great, as Dr Toynbee’s theme certainly 
is. In any case he has achieved a great book, in conception as well as in 
size. In the preface to his fourth volume he spoke of St Augustine’s City 
of God as his inspiration ; but he has also followed, no doubt unconsciously, 
the example of Vincent of Beauvais, the encyclopaedist of the Middle 
Ages, who produced in the part of his Speculum Majus which is called the 
Speculum Historiale a history of the world in 3,793 chapters. Like Vincent 
he is an encyclopaedist, though—unlike Vincent, who was largely con- 
cerned with chronicling miracles—he is also a philosopher, with some- 
thing of the sweep of St Augustine, and with St Augustine’s passion for 


rising from the civitas terrena (the merely ‘parochial’ State) up to the city 
B 
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of God. Indeed Dr Toynbee’s sweep of knowledge—through time and 
space, and through all manner of institutions and every aspect of human 
affairs—is almost incredible. He seems equally at home in the Respublica 
Christiana of the Middle Ages and in contemporary problems of politico- 
military world-strategy and fighting on the Afghan frontier. 

Mens agitat molem: a philosophy informs the body of his great learning ; 
but it is, on the whole, a personal and individual philosophy. Many of our 
great historians have shared some general view of life with the age in which 
they wrote. Gibbon expressed the eighteenth-century spirit of enlighten- 
ment: Grote was a Radical, and Macaulay a Whig, of the nineteenth 
century. Dr Toynbee gives expression to an assemblage of points of view 
(praejudicia or ‘advance judgements’) which are peculiar to a sensitive 
mind, and the fruit of its personal experiences, rather than the outcome 
of a ‘time-spirit’ shared by his age. He is anti-State and (so far as organized 
religions are concerned) anti-Church: he is for a world-order and a 
universal religion of all who are earnest ‘seekers’ for truth. True, he is not 
alone in these feelings: there are other votaries of a political world-order, 
and others who sigh for a single oecumenical religion: but he is unique in 
the intensity of his feelings. He combines a passion for impartiality (which 
leads him, in reaction against Western bias, to exalt the East) with a 
passion for universalism which makes him the enemy of nationalism and 
its ‘parochial’ States, and turns him into the apostle of a ‘Catholicism’ 
transcending not only Catholicism, but also the whole of Christianity, and 
issuing in an amalgam of all ‘the higher religions’. His desire is for the 
whole: he is like Shelley: he wants one ‘white radiance’, rather than ‘the 
many-coloured dome’ which is the actual home of man. 

With this passion for unity there naturally goes a zest for schematiza- 
tion: a zest for seeing history and the whole past in abstract general 
terms; a zest, if the phrase may be used, for ‘botanizing’ history—for 
classifying in genera and species all its multitudinous data. I am inclined 
to call this zest by the name of ‘Linnaeanism’. Dr Toynbee imposes 
patterns on history, and gives the patterns names, much as Linnaeus 
classified and named plants. But this raises the question whether history 
is really like botany. I am no botanist, but I imagine that plants have a 
general uniformity (so many stamens, or pistils, or whatever it may be— 
I speak in ignorance), and that they can be classified accordingly in terms 
which all men accept. History is something different. It is infinitely 
multiform. As I see the matter, Dr Toynbee imposes patterns on history, 
which I, for one, am far from accepting; and the result is that his data are 
patterned and classified data—data patterned and classified on his own 
individual system. They are not primary and objective facts (so many 
stamens, so many pistils, and so on); they are secondary and subjective 
constructions. In a word, he has collected a set of ‘advance judgements’, 
dignified and elevated into historic genera and species and brought under a 
series of ‘laws’ of history. But this is really a subjective interpretation of 
history. It is ‘Linnaeanism’ made the servant of a pervasive subjectivity. 
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Dr Toynbee speaks of Spengler as ‘a pontifical-minded man of genius’. 
Has he not himself some tendency towards the pontifical? These ‘civiliza- 
tions’, for instance, to the number of twenty-one or twenty-three—what 
are they? I find them nebulous. Dr Toynbee speaks of them as significant 
—as meaning something more than races or languages or States. To me 
they are mental constructions; and I note that he can say, in words that 
are almost an admission of subjectivity, that ‘the image of a civilization 
presumably makes a still more potent appeal to the Subconscious Psyche 
than the image of any of the parochial States’. That leads me to the re- 
flection that a ‘parochial State’ may not ‘appeal to the Subconscious 
Psyche’, but it is certainly a fact which starts to the eye and has a meaning 
for the understanding. 

Let us turn from ‘civilizations’, regarded as the great data of history, 
to the ‘laws’ which they are supposed to obey. Dr Toynbee enunciates 
many ‘laws’ of the growth and disintegration of civilizations, and suggests 
an immanent purpose (or felos) to which the laws are moving. Moved by a 
deep sense of these laws, he attacks the ‘antinomianism’ of historians, such 
as H. A. L. Fisher, who fail, or rather refuse, to trace the motion of historic 
laws. I confess that to me the incalculable influence of personality, and 
the even more incalculable influence of contingency, are writ large in 
history, whatever ‘laws’ there may also be. But I must also confess that I 
go so far with Dr Toynbee as to seek to find an unfolding purpose in 
history. I part company with him, however, when I report my own finding 
of such a purpose, which is almost the opposite of his. I believe in the 
national State (and, for that matter, in the national Church), and I do not 
believe, as he does, that history went wrong when Frederic 11 of Hohen- 
staufen started the movement towards the ‘parochial’ type of State 
(which, by the way, I very much doubt if Frederic 11 did). At the end of 
the matter—when I see how much teleologies can differ—I become shy of 
any teleology. There is a German saying that Weltgeschichte ist Weltgericht. 
World-history, in its course and sweep, may indeed be a sort of world- 
judgement; but is any one of us world-historian enough to be justified in 
condemning the course of the history of the Western world during the 
seven centuries since the reign of the Emperor Frederic 11? Must one really 
believe that there was ‘a lamentable victory of parochialism over oecu- 
menicalism in Western life’ about the middle of the Middle Ages? 

All in all there is something of a cloudy impersonality, mixed with an 
ingenious and fertile play of subjectivity, in Dr Toynbee’s view of history. 
He sees Brocken-spectres of superhuman dimensions (‘civilizations’, 
‘laws’, ‘dominant minorities’, ‘internal proletariates’, ‘Herodianisms’, and 
‘Zealotisms’) walking along the ridges of history. May it not be better to 
see men like ourselves, rather than these great spectres: to watch them 
climbing: to observe and study their various initiatives, and to trace the 
routes they attempt? Of course there is something more than men, and 
something beyond individual personalities, in the making of history. 
Groups too matter, and matter profoundly. But groups too are flesh and 
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blood: they are groups of actual persons, engaged in actual personal 
relations. They must be studied in their human individuality, and in 
definite and visible terms—terms of territory, terms of nationality, terms 
of their state-systems, terms of their religious organizations. We live 
on earth, and not in cloudland; and we must study ourselves as we 
live on earth, in terms of our earthly institutions. It does not help 
the reader to a just view of history when he finds man’s institutions 
decried as ‘veritable slums’. Sophocles saw further and deeper when he 


wrote of ‘city-dwelling ways’ as one of the great inventions of that 
astonishing creature, man. 


Admiration is mixed with criticism in the reviewer’s mind as he reads 
these last volumes of A Study of History. The admiration is warm, and the 
greater of the two: the criticism makes him almost ashamed (who is he to 
criticize a work so remarkable, and, as the French say, of so ‘long a 
breath’?), but it must in honesty be reported. Dr Toynbee’s general 
views are his own: they will not be altered by anything that the reviewer 
can say: they may be left to the test of time and the general judgement of 
historians. But I wonder whether Dr Toynbee could not alter his style, 
and abbreviate his periods: I wonder whether he could not chasten his 
metaphors (which he is too apt to confuse with arguments) and prune and 
revise his many analogies ?: I wonder, in particular, if he could not key 
down the pitch of his adjectives and modulate his thunders. (He sometimes 
reminds the reader of Cicero prosecuting Verres or Demosthenes denounc- 
ing Aeschines: he has a similar high-pitched rhetoric which suggests a set 
composition to be written in a given style.) Lastly, and more especially, 
I wonder whether Dr Toynbee could not condescend more on particulars. 
Has he studied the evidence enough (the actual documents and the State- 
papers) before sitting in judgement on contemporary policies—such as, for 
instance, the policy of Great Britain in Palestine? Does he not fly too 
readily to theories about the past, without fully weighing the evidence? 
He speaks, for instance, in several contexts, of an Egyptian national reaction 
against the Ptolemies. I believe that the evidence of papyri shows that 
Greeks and Egyptians both felt the yolk of Ptolemaic bureaucracy, and 
that any movement of rebellion was a common movement of all the 
oppressed, both Greek and Egyptian, with no national bias. He regards 
the great church of Santa Sophia as due to Syriac (or Armenian) inspira- 
tion, and suggests that the change of architectural style which culminates 
in the reign of Justinian is due to a conscious and deliberate act producing 
a striking acceleration of the rate of change. A simpler explanation is the 
progressive development of the use of concrete in Roman building from 
the time of Nero onwards, which affected at once internal lay-out and 
external elevation. 


1 The Seleucid Empire, for instance, is treated as analogous to the Russia of Peter the 
Great—and to several other things: the Holy Roman Empire as analogous to the Parthian; 
the Carthaginian dominions to the Spanish Empire in South America; Lenin’s Communist 
party to the Sultan’s slave-household; and so the list grows. 
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But Dr Toynbee has the qualities of his defects; and they are 
qualities of the first order. He has, first of all, a sweep of vision and a 
width of view which covers the whole of the course of ancient history down 
to the reign of Justinian. To the fruits of his early Oxford training in that 
history he has since added an abundant study of every aspect of classical 
antiquity, legal, military, institutional, economic, and whatever else there 
may be; and those early fruits and that later study have been the basis, 
in large measure, of his ‘laws’, his many analogies, and his recurrent 
generalizations. But his knowledge of ancient history is only part of his 
equipment. He is also armed with a knowledge of Oriental history, 
whether it be that of the ancient Hittites and Assyrians, or the general 
history of the Muslim world, or the long centuries of Chinese history. 
There is even more to be said of the sweep of his knowledge of history; 
and we have still to mention, as we must presently, the range and sweep of 
his study of contemporary history—the contemporary history of the whole 
of the inhabited world. But before we turn to that theme it is permissible 
—indeed it is more than permissible; it is a bounden duty—to pay a 
tribute of deep admiration to the range of Dr Toynbee’s knowledge of the 
history of the past. It is perhaps at its best in his study (which comes in 
volume vil, under the head of ‘Universal Empires’) of the working of 
imperial institutions—roads, colonies, provinces, and capital cities; 
languages, laws, and calendars; armies and methods of civil administra- 
tion. Here is a comparative study of institutions, widely based and deeply 
suggestive. No less admirable, in volume vil, is the study of heroic ages 
(in which universal empires are at grips with the barbarians on their 
frontier), and the study, by which it is followed, of the contacts of modern 
Western Civilization with other contemporary civilizations. Here Dr 
Toynbee is dealing with facts rather than theories (though theories will 
‘come breaking in’); and the less he theorizes—or in other words the more 
he ‘historizes’—the more the reader is in his debt. 

There is another range or dimension to be added to this account of the 
general sweep of his mind. This is the range on dimension of contemporary 
history. Dr Toynbee is, in a sense, ambidextrous. He carries and wields 
both the history of the past (studied and taught in his Oxford days, and 
never forgotten since) and also the history of the present (which has been 
his subject during the thirty years of his connexion with Chatham House): 
with one hand he elucidates the history of the Greco-Roman past, with 
the other he describes the present of the twentieth century, and with both 
he draws the two (the Past and the Present) into contact, analogy, and 
connexion under common laws. He has something of ambivalence as well 
as ambidexterity. He is enamoured of the present, but he denounces it 
(it is a home of parochial States and petrified churches) ; he loves the past 
and he hates it (for if you seek to exhume it, by the magic of ’necromancy’, 
it turns upon you and rends you). For myself, I could wish that he loved 
the past with a more undivided love—especially the English past. I could 
wish that he had mastered English history (including the history of 
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parliament and that of the common law) as he has mastered Hellenistic 
and Oriental history. He would think more highly of the State and its 
institutions if he had studied the genesis and growth of English parlia- 
mentary institutions and the English common law, and had come to see 
the service they have rendered to freedom of choice and liberty of thought. 
As it is, he is content to regard all this as ‘merely a local exception to the 
general course of political development in Western Christendom’. In the 
index the entry ‘England’ occupies only half a column, and ‘Great Britain’ 
only two columns: ‘Egypt’ has six. 


It is impossible—or at any rate it is beyond the power of the present 
writer—to review these four volumes adequately. They are so abundantly 
full, even to over-flowing. A scholar of wider range would have noticed 
Dr Toynbee’s use of the psychological theories of Dr Jung, whom he calls 
his ‘navigator psychopompus’ in the work of submarine sounding of the 
Unconscious Psyche. That—and much else—must be left aside; and the 
argument must now turn, in conclusion, to some general observations on 
his views about the nature and future of the State, the nature and function 
of the Church (or Churches), and the general prospects which lie before 
our Western Civilization. The State—at any rate in its present form based 
on the idea of the territorial nation—has little attraction for Dr Toynbee. 
‘In the hierarchy of human institutions’ (which, as we have seen, are in one 
context described as ‘veritable slums’), ‘the place of States in general must 
be a relatively low one.’ Anti-State, he is also anti-national: ‘modern 
Western nationalism is an archaistic throw-back to a rustic parochial 
past ... stamped as an untenable anachronism’. He is also anti-neighbour- 
hood, as well as anti-State and anti-national: he does not love that bond 
of peace that comes from love of the natal soil and the quiet sense of 
neighbourliness: it is to him a tragedy that ‘the physical accident of geo- 
graphical propinquity’, which is all that he sees, should be made a 
principle of political association instead of ‘spiritual affinity’; and the 
tragedy is made all the worse, in his view, when the new spirit of democracy, 
impinging on ‘territorial sovereignty embodied in parochial States’, gives 
the geographical principle a ‘fanatical intensity’. For the East, at any 
rate, the territorial nation-State—though it may conceivably be meat for 
the West—is in his view pure poison. Better the ‘millet’ system of the old 
Ottoman Empire—a system of socio-religious groups, each forming a 
non-territorial community, and all living inside some sort of State which 
is not a national State. ‘The antiquated patch-work of ghetto-like nation 
States’ has no future: ‘the institutional future seems likely to lie . . . with 
the Syriac institution of the millet’... . One can only wonder. But mean- 
while, whatever the future may be, this general praejudicium gives a 
curious slant to Dr Toynbee’s view of the past. The past, at any rate the 
past of the last 700 years since the fatal emergence of the Emperor 
Frederic 11, becomes an ‘aberration’; and first the Reformation, and then 
the spread of Democracy, accentuates the aberration. .. . I can only marvel. 
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If Dr Toynbee is repelled by the State, in its modern form, he is 
attracted by the Church—at any rate in the form of a comprehensive 
‘higher religion’ which seems to transcend all churches. This higher 
religion is the great telos to which the movement of civilizations tends; 
and here, in his estimate of the role of religion in history, Dr Toynbee 
confesses, as has already been noted, that he has changed his outlook 
during the last fifteen years. He has a deep feeling for monasticism 
(though he makes St Benedict, and the Benedictine motto laborare est orare, 
the parents of the weary round of modern industrialism) : he has an admira- 
tion for churches as vehicles of social justice and as ‘a higher species of 
society’. Yet he does not belong to any church: he is a ‘seeker’ for some- 
thing above churches—something which ‘blends, transcends them all’. 
Sometimes he seems to the reviewer a Hebrew prophet, ingeminating woe, 
but promising beyond the woe the coming of the rainbow, or, as he calls 
it, ‘the bow in the cloud’, in the shape of a new Joachimite reign of the 
Spirit. Sometimes he seems like a Catholic of the Middle Ages, but a 
Catholic without acceptance of the fides Catholica or the ecclesia Catholica. 
(A professing Catholic might say, ‘I fear this Greek, even when he brings 
me gifts’.) Sometimes, again, with his feeling for the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism, he seems a Christian Buddhist—who is neither Christian nor 
Buddhist. The reader who wishes to get to the heart of Dr Toynbee’s 
feelings will do well to read the Litany, half Latin and half English, which 
is the real conclusion of his work (volume x, pp. 143-4). It will set him 
thinking—and wondering. 

There is only space for a very brief mention of Dr Toynbee’s review of 
the prospects of Western civilization. His prophecy is mournful, but his 
analysis seatching. In his view the progress of technology has dethroned 
the middle classes and antiquated the system of balance of power: it has 
given the future into the hands of the industrial masses and delivered 
man’s fate to the keeping of the two sole surviving giants of power, the 
USA and the USSR. He analyses the logistics of power, at this crisis of 
fate, in a striking strategic survey of the general deployment of forces; 
but his trust is in the spirit, and not in power. The consolation he looks 
for is a change of heart, and the learning of men, through suffering, to put 
their trust and to find their stay in some higher religion of the future—a 
world-church which is the complement and the crown of a world secular 
order. Here the reviewer can do no more than follow dimly Dr Toynbee’s 
flight into the far clouds, and then—turning his own eyes back to the 
familiar earth—muse on the final impressions which remain stamped on 
his mind. 


Reading Dr Toynbee’s four volumes, during these last four weeks, I 
have felt that I was not walking in the familiar chambers of a House of 
Time that I knew: I was treading the ‘vasty halls’ of a system of categories 
which, to me, were the fabric of a vision. I must confess that I prefer the 
House of Time in which I have lived since I began to study history, nearly 
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seventy years ago. I accept the past, in gratitude, and I believe that it has 
made for righteousness in the course of its long movement. I do not 
believe that history went wrong, from the reign of Frederic 11 onwards, 
with the appearance of ‘parochial and ephemeral’ national States copying 
old parochial and ephemeral city-States. I confess, indeed, that both the 
ancient city-State and the modern nation-State have suffered from the 
defect of seeking to be ‘close’ societies: and I want, instead, an ‘open’ 
society. But my open society is still a national society—a generous and 
inclusive national society, with arms wide open for free churches and free 
societies living comfortably in its shelter. I would liberalize, and not 
transcend, the modern national State: I would not fly from it to the arms 
of an ‘open’ world-society, which might be a close society of uniform 
stagnation. The salt virtues of life are variety and versatility (potkilia 
and eutrapelia)—the virtues that Pericles celebrated and Plato held to be 
vices. My desire is for the many-coloured energetic play of a plurality of 
open national States. That, of course, is not enough. I want—we all 
want—a sense of ‘humanity’ as well as a sense of ‘nationality’—or, in Dr 
Toynbee’s words, the ‘oecumenical’ as well as the ‘parochial’. Let us have 
both, without sacrificing either on the altar of the other. A true universal 
society has room for particulars; indeed it cannot exist without them. A 
true universal society of humanity will have room for self-governing 
national units, each with its own way of life: otherwise it will be simply a 
bracket, with nothing enclosed in the bracket. 

To accept the past, with all its units and all its particulars, is not to 
abandon the universal. The need for the universal was deep in the heart 
of Alexander of Macedon, twenty-three centuries ago, when he made 
concord (which he called homonota) his watchword: it was deep in the 
mind of Zeno of Cyprus, when he preached the brotherhood of man in the 
city of Zeus. The past is deep enough, and broad enough, to nerve us for 
the future. We need its strength and stay. To me, at any rate, the whole 
travail of the world hitherto—its bank and capital of accumulated reason 
and insight, expressed in the institutions which it has built—is an abiding 
comfort. Man needs the great coral-reefs slowly raised in time for his 
foundation—the national State, with its supporting body of law and its 
sustaining sentiment of loyalty to the rules of law: the organized church 
(even the organized national church, and indeed not least that form of 
church), with its great supporting body of scriptures, creed, and discipline 
which have kept it firm through the ages, and with its sustaining sentiment 
of faith in the body of its tradition. 

In a word, being old myself, I accept the wisdom of the ages—only 
hoping and praying that the best of that wisdom (for it is not all equally 
wise) may prevail more and more, and that men may choose more and 
more clearly the best of the fruits of time. 


September 1954 























THE DEFENCE OF SOUTH EAST ASIA 


LORD BIRDWOOD 


HERE is a story told of a British General faced with a mutiny of 

his troops on that ill-fated expedition to Archangel after the first 

world war. ‘You ask me what you are fighting for. You have the 
enemy in front and the arctic seas behind; for your lives, you blockheads,’ 
was the retort to his mutineers. Would that today we could define our own 
predicament with such precision. In the contemporary situation whereby 
Western civilization seeks to defend its heritage our difficulty is that until 
the enemy reveals himself we are unconscious of the danger or its nature. 
Only when Communism takes action are we aware of a duty demanded; 
and it may then be too late. When South Korea was attacked in June 
1950 the man in the street would have had little hesitation in defining 
the ‘defence of South East Asia’. Four years have passed and with them 
the clear conception of our task, the motive and intentions of the enemy, 
and the pattern of a plan to defeat him have been dissipated in many con- 
ference halls, personal discussions, and diplomatic exchanges. The cir- 
cumstances in which we seek to defend an area in which we do not live 
lends an unreality to negotiations which is easily exploited by those with 
greater faith in Communist intention than can possibly be accepted by the 
West. And so at this moment, when active operations are being conducted 
only in Malaya, if again faced with the same question we grope for a 
reply. On one point all seem agreed. It is that a far greater issue is in- 
volved than merely placing troops on a ‘thus far no further’ line. Indeed 
it is recognized that in certain areas the display only of Western physical 
force is, on long-term results, more harmful than advantageous. A survey 
of the defence of South East Asia must therefore pursue the problem down 
its many avenues, strategic, economic, political and, by no means the least, 
psychological. Only then can each aspect be seen in perspective in relation 
to the whole. 

The problem of physical defence does at least lend itself to confinement 
within certain well-known conditions. It is hardly for the soldiers to weigh 
up their recommendations against obscure political factors before they 
submit them. Their instructions are clear. They are to note the points of 
danger, to estimate the enemy’s potential strength, to advise on his probable 
use of that strength, to assess the forces available to meet enemy action, and 
to determine the location of such forces. It is then for the statesmen to 
decide whether political conditions permit the implementation of the plans 
submitted to them. That is the way the process works in the text-books. 
But it hardly seems to have followed the conventional pattern at Manila. 

17 
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Today the Chinese army is the second largest in the world on a show of 
numbers. The People’s Liberation Army has been estimated at 2,250,000 
with 700,000 public security troops in the background. Some 50 Chinese 
divisions were identified in Korea many of which are now presumably 
available for action in any Asian theatre of war. The Chinese military 
budget for 1954 is acknowledged at £750,000,000 while another {250,000,000 
is regarded as expenditure under cover of less obvious military purposes. 
Thus although the Chinese per capita income is one-fifteenth of that in 
Britain, China’s total military expenditure is about two-thirds of Britain’s 
defence budget. The significance of these figures lies in a realization of the 
fact that ifa South East Asian Defence Organization were really to accept 
the military problem at its face value, the Powers who consulted at Manila 
would need to maintain forces either on the mainland or, readily available 
at nearby bases, on a scale out of all proportion to that which could 
physically be collected or which international political conditions at present 
permit. It must therefore be frankly admitted that Chinese armies stocked 
up with Soviet equipment and supplies could at this moment overrun 
South East Asia without effective opposition. Fortunately all the evidence 
is to the effect that, for reasons in which political and economic factors 
play their part, the People’s Government of China have no immediate 
intention of exploiting their advantage. There is thus breathing space for 
both Communist and non-Communist Powers to take stock of their re- 
spective positions; and it is this period of doubt and suspicion which may 
be regarded as perhaps the most critical in Sino-Western relations since 
the end of the second world war. 


In so far as strategy is concerned one can imagine that the Western 
statesmen at Manila would have turned to their military advisers with 
instructions to the following effect : 


We cannot place large land forces on the mainland of South East Asia. 
Indeed, according to the agreements reached at Geneva we are precluded from 
doing so in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam. We have not yet decided whether 
collectively we would be prepared to join the United States in a guarantee of 
Formosa against attack from the Chinese mainland. We can regard Malaya as 
a firm base for armed forces and to a lesser extent, Siam. A Siamese military 
mission under their Commander-in-Chief has recently been in America and a 
large American mission in Siam is assisting the re-equipment and training of the 
Siamese Army. Nevertheless we do not think it wise to make ostentatious dis- 
play of defensive arrangements in Siam, nor at this stage do we wish to establish 
a large and freely advertised headquarters, where its presence could offer propa- 
ganda material for the Communists. What we desire is a manifestation of our 
will to bring effective force, if necessary from a distance, to the support of any 
Asian Power which is ready to fight in its own defence. If within that context 
collective defence can be organised, so much the better. While we would wel- 
come a treaty on the lines that ‘an attack on one is an attack on all’, we doubt 
if we can make this a condition which would be honoured or accepted. Plans to 
meet aggression rather than troops on the ground must be the principle govern- 
ing military preparation. We feel that within this limited understanding, it may 
be possible to interest those Powers who at present refuse to co-operate. Any 
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more rigid military arrangements must prejudice other plans, economic and 
diplomatic, by which we hope to strengthen the whole fabric of an undernourished 
and impoverished Asia. 

If the initial brief in any way conformed to such a pattern, the sub- 
sequent treaty could hardly have disappointed the soldiers. For an attack 
on one has at least been recognized as an attack on all, even if the action 
taken by a State is governed only by the rather nebulous condition that it 
must be ‘in accordance with its own constitutional processes’. The teeth 
may not be very sharp. But at least they are there; and for this satis- 
faction we have to thank an adjustment in the American approach which 
represents a real and generous psychological concession. Much has hap- 
pened since Admiral Radford was advocating American active interven- 
tion in Indo-China in June 1954, to be followed apparently by unlimited 
pressure on the enemy leading up to the overthrow of the Peking Govern- 
ment. Throughout July Mr Dulles was reluctantly but gallantly reshaping 
American traditional policy to the highly sensitive conditions of South 
East Asia, until there emerged a full and frank acknowledgement that it 
was quite useless to expect the acceptance of a SEATO in the manner in 
which NATO had been grasped in the West as the sheet anchor of a drift- 
ing ship. NATO had been established on foundations of unity and a 
common heritage over decades. In contrast Asia is a continent of drifting 
purpose and conflicting interests. The most which could be expected 
would be a common ‘Declaration of Intention’. Communist subversion 
was a deadly weapon. Therefore the people of South East Asia must be 
made to feel that their national institutions were in danger and that they 
themselves were responsible for defending them. 

The memories of Japanese crime are still green in thousands of hamlets 
all over the Far East. The conditions which enforced a series of bilateral 
treaties with the United States and the establishment of ANZUS, persist. 
In particular it is difficult to imagine the forces of South Korea and the 
Philippines joining in collective defence with the new army of Japan. Yet 
the planners need not despair. East Pakistan, Burma, Siam, Malaya, the 
Philippines, and South Korea present a fringe which, with diplomatic care 
and an appreciation of psychological factors, could be brought to welcome 
Western strength in the hour of need. Strategic planning can assume 
reality in the knowledge that six countries are prepared to defend them- 
selves. 

In the light of a more thoughtful American approach our hopes for a 
SEATO were realized. But its exact significance in terms of physical de- 
fence is difficult to assess. We should assume that what has been left un- 
said will have received full consideration and that the tactics of diplomacy 
demand an imposed silence on plans and planning. 

Nevertheless, there are certain features of the military situation which 
are obvious to any student of modern global strategy. As long ago as 

1 Mr Dulles, Press Conference, 23 July 1954. 
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April the details of a security organization were being discussed between 
Britain and the United States. In June the meetings between President 
Eisenhower, Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden confirmed that our two 
countries were committed to collective security arrangements for South 
East Asia whether or not an armistice in Indo-China was achieved at 
Geneva. Staff talks between representatives of the United States, Britain, 
France, New Zealand, and Australia were held during May and were 
followed by meetings of the three ANZUS Powers. It can therefore be 
accepted that already planning was in an advanced stage before Manila. 
In particular Australia quite suddenly became conscious of her great 
responsibilities. A defensive system which cannot deploy large numbers of 
troops before the need to use them arises must depend upon a rapid 
mobilization and the ability to move armies long distances by air. The 
Australians, noting that at present only 500 men of all services are scat- 
tered along 4,000 miles of their northern coastline, are now busily engaged 
on a re-grouping of available forces and a great increase in their military 
appropriations. In some bewilderment they wonder if Port Darwin has 
not become as important to the security of South East Asia as Singapore. 

The signing of the Manila Treaty was followed by a bilateral agreement 
between the United States and the Philippines. The agreement covered 
the reorganization of the Filipino Army of four divisions and the ex- 
pansion of two American Seventh Fleet bases. But the real significance of 
the understanding is surely that in times of an emergency the Philippines 
could safely be regarded as one vast American base. There are thus poten- 
tial bases in Australia, the Philippines, Malaya, and Siam; and in days when 
armies with their equipment can be moved quickly over long distances by 
air, military defence can assume reality. Where however the task of the 
soldiers becomes obscure is in providing for such unknown factors as 
potential contributions to defence from outside the area and the hazards 
of the Formosan situation. If defence could have embraced Japan, South 
Korea, and Formosa the task would have received definition. As it is, the 
advantages of a ‘thus far, no further’ policy must be surrendered and the 
problem becomes one of defending a patchwork collection of States ready 
to defend themselves, of ‘designated’ States who will receive help only if 
they ask for it, and of those who will definitely refuse it. 

The Formosan situation is far from simple. The Treaty area, bounded 
on the north by the parallel of latitude 21.30°, excludes both Formosa and 
Hong Kong. Yet such are the political entanglements of Sino-American 
relationships that it is very difficult to see how the SEATO Powers could 
avoid being drawn into a war in which the United States was supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek in resisting invading Chinese Communists. 

At this moment there are no signs that the Chinese have collected a 
junk fleet to move their troops over the hundred miles which separates 
Formosa from the mainland. Nevertheless, so emphatic have been the 
statements of Chou En-lai, of the People’s Daily, and the People’s Political 
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Consultative Conference in Peking, that we can only assume that terms 
such as the ‘extermination of the traiterous Chiang Kai-shek’ mean just 
exactly what they say. Here indeed might be the explanation of the re- 
ported lease of Hainan island to the Soviets. The Chinese have no navy cap- 
able of protecting an army in transit on the sea, let alone keeping open the 
Formosan channel for its subsequent maintenance. Therefore when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower indicated that Chinese forces would have first to pass the 
American Seventh Fleet, he was in effect emphasizing the naked truth; 
which is that in making the attempt any Chinese army would be inviting 
annihilation. Invasion forces making for Formosa could be successful only 
if they could count on overwhelming air support supplemented by in- 
numerable submarines. It is conceivable that Soviet submarines based on 
Hainan with a powerful Soviet air cover could so damage the American 
Fleet as to make a Chinese attempt to strike at Formosa a risk to be 
accepted. The great danger lies in a situation in which neither side appears 
to be bluffing. In these circumstances it may be that a SEATO would act 
as a deterrent to Mao Tse-tung’s intentions, even though its provisions 
would not cover the initial situation. 

As to Korea, it appears to have been already decided that that unhappy 
country’s situation offers an opportunity to reduce United Nations forces 
and therefore enables the SEATO Powers to effect a regrouping of their 
forces in the Far East. Four American divisions and much of the Com- 
monwealth division will be available for redistribution, leaving Syngman 
Rhee with a powerful Army in South Korea supported by a guarantee 
under the terms of the United States-Korean Treaty of August 1953. In 
spite of the fact that Syngman Rhee offered his army for use in Indo- 
China and would presumably again be ready to send divisions in any 
direction to fight Communist China, he can now only regard his highly 
efficient army as preserved for use on its own soil. Its presence in a war 
with China would, however, tie down sufficient Chinese troops on the Yalu 
River frontier to represent a valuable contribution in SEATO strategy. 

But strategy, the deployment of forces, and the pros and cons of a hypo- 
thetical Asian war are only that part of the problem concerned with sup- 
porting argument by strength. It is to the argument itself that we turn, 
conscious of a crossword puzzle in which the words Communism, colonial- 
ism, democracy, co-existence, and many another, cross and re-cross each 
other’s paths in baffling confusion. 

If we set out from a realization that it is useless to attempt to defend 
those who do not wish to be defended, we can proceed to attempt to per- 
suade Asia that we in the West have something better to offer than Com- 
munism together with the implication that it is worth defending. We then 
presumably label our gift ‘democracy’ ; and in the past have naively hoped 
for the best. In turn, the Asian Powers, new to the experience of national 
sovereignty and often obsessed with imaginative memories of a passing 
colonialism, have as yet no conception of a danger which has deprived 
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nine European nations of freedom and enslaved many millions of Europe’s 
citizens. The point came home to the writer when he recently listened to 
an Indian member of parliament defending his country’s foreign policy. 
After asserting that, left to its own devices India had nothing to fear from 
outside Communist encroachment, the speaker was asked if Chinese forces 
moving on to the Indian frontier, either through Nepal or elsewhere, would 
be met by India’s army. His answer was prompt. India would fight to the 
death to defend her native soil, he declared ; and it would have been useless 
to indicate that to start thinking about the defence of 400 million when the 
enemy is on your doorstep is leaving it a little late. 

Since so much of our hopes for the security of South East Asia pivot 
around India and the particular reactions of Mr Nehru, it is useful to use 
India as a yard-stick by which to gauge Asian opinion, in so far as it can in 
any way be collectively assessed. Indian opinion appears to have been 
hypnotized by the quite impeccable terms of the recent Sino-Indian agree- 
ment negotiated with Chou En-lai covering the future status of Tibet. 
Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
mutual non-aggression, non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, 
equality and mutual benefit, peaceful co-existence: these are the ingredients 
not only of a new relationship between India and China but are advertised 
as the formula for the progress and peace of all nations; and, if words mean 
what they say, Utopia would be round the corner. SEATO becomes a 
figment of the imagination. Even to discuss the matter appears meaning- 
less. And so we find India pinning her hopes on all-embracing collective 
peace pacts, a kind of Asian manifestation of the Soviet counter proposals 
to NATO, offered by Mr Chou En-lai in his role as the new prophet in a 
renaissance of Asia. 

The joint Sino-Indian communiqué was published in Delhi on 28 June 
1954. Six weeks later the People’s Liberation Army was directed to ‘liber- 
ate’ Formosa; and not unnaturally the West in cynicism recognized only 
the smoke-screen of an all too familiar technique in those smooth senti- 
ments which had apparently moved the heart of Mr Nehru. The very word 
‘liberation’ fits the context of situations all the world over which have 
marked the fall of nations. Successful liberation demands only one condi- 
tion. It is that within the citadel there shall first be an effective fraction 
of the population sufficient to initiate internal operations of the “Trojan 
Horse’ pattern at the right moment. The conditions created by the Geneva 
settlements in fact offer just the opportunity for such developments. To 
take but one example: the agreement covering a cease-fire in Cambodia 
in its comparative simplicity is regarded as highly satisfactory. The Viet 
Minh forces merely had to withdraw from the country within ninety days 
from 23 July 1954 and will doubtless do so. Within thirty days the 
‘Khmer resistance forces’ who supported the Viet Minh were to be demo- 
bilized and all hostile action against them was to cease. They were then 
to be accorded full rights of citizenship and integrated into the national 
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community.! By the time this article is in print the integration of a few 
thousand fully trained Communists into the Kingdom of Cambodia will 
have been completed; and a people released from the stigma of colonialism, 
looking with confidence to the recognition of their sovereignty by a watch- 
ing world will be ripe for the process of sabotage. The situation in Viet 
Nam is not so simple. The Viet Minh movement always had a strong 
nationalist flavour added to its Communist associations. In so far as 
Chinese influence is exerted there will be pockets of resistance. The coun- 
try is likely to be torn by many conflicting policies. So long as French 
authority could be presented as colonialism, influential sections of the 
population could be regarded as sitting on the fence awaiting their oppor- 
tunity to share in the rebuilding of a State in which Bao Dai would almost 
certainly have been ignored. Now that a common purpose has been lost, 
both Viet Minh and Viet Nam have to rediscover the road they wish to 
take. Policies may be regarded as to some extent in the melting-pot and 
in that kind of situation the Communist is in his element. The Geneva 
Agreement ingenuously spoke of the Vietnamese people being able to en- 
joy the fundamental freedoms, ‘guaranteed by democratic institutions 
established as a result of free general elections by secret ballot’. The 
elections will take place in July 1956, and from July 1955 onwards repre- 
sentatives of the two zones are to meet in consultation to make the neces- 
sary preparations. An international commission of the same membership 
as the present Armistice Commission is to supervise. On paper the posi- 
tion is not without hope. And yet there can be little doubt that Viet Nam 
has gone the way of Korea and Germany. The cynics would say that if 
unification is ever achieved it will only be through elections of the East 
German pattern staged after the theme of liberation in some form has 
been introduced into the conflict of local politics. The reports are to the 
effect that whereas Viet Nam after the French capitulation could only 
flounder in doubt, and indeed despair, in contrast Viet Minh was able to set 
the full propaganda machine in motion immediately throughout the area 
under her control. 

In relating such developments to India and their effect on Indian public 
opinion it need not necessarily be assumed that India’s mood would be one 
of acquiescence. Once she has swallowed the facts of an unobtrusive but 
effective SEATO the chances of an ostentatious demonstration of Com- 
munist power politics in South East Asia receiving Indian approval are 
not great. For with all the many contradictions and prevarications of 
Indian neutrality the heart of India has little in common with Communism. 
The Hindu mind is reared and fostered in a philosophy of tolerance. That 
same tolerance which places the most lenient of interpretations on Com- 
munist intention and permits its encroachment will, if the encroachment 
becomes indecently obvious, revolt against it. 

The risk then taken, if it were a risk, was the alienation of India during 

1 Manchester Guardian, 13 August 1954. 
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the process of building a system of military security. It is significant that 
the strongest adjective used by Mr Nehru in his comment on the published 
Treaty was ‘unfortunate’; and in a realization that the fait accompli is 
not going to precipitate an Asian war there may well at a later date, emerge 
a noticeable respect for a group of Powers who share a common determina- 
tion to resist aggression. As for the Chinese, we knew that they would not 
like SEATO long before they stressed the point for the benefit of Mr Attlee 
and his colleagues. Even so, all the evidence is that, mainly for economic 
reasons, an ambitious programme of industrial expansion will never be 
jeopardized for a South East Asian war. 


The framework of a SEATO with its planning centre in Singapore or 
Bangkok will now be erected. The protests, the misinterpretation of 
motives, the wild predictions of disaster and war will soon have been for- 
gotten. But there will remain a solemn obligation of the West to prove its 
high intention; and if that intention can rightly be interpreted as assis- 
tance in raising the standard of life to a level compatible with human 
dignity, then the greatest challenge has still to be met. We were told that 
at Manila economic assistance from the West would receive high priority 
in discussion. At one time an Eastern form of OEEC was suggested, 
membership of which would have been separate from a Security Pact. 
Later developments have however indicated that the existing Colombo 
Plan will be regarded as providing the practical answer. While remaining 
outside the official membership, the United States recently gave imagina- 
tive support to the Colombo plan nations. At Ottawa on 8 October 1954 
Mr Stassen, speaking as head of the Foreign Operations Administration, 
told the sixteen Colombo Plan States that his country would devote part 
of the savings arising from the ending of hostilities in Indo-China to 
support Colombo Plan projects. The psychological effect of American 
generosity may prove of value comparable to that of the dollars involved. 
The doubt is that countries such as India tend to regard American economic 
aid as the means by which weak nations mortgage their policies to their 
protectors. To a real extent the process of assistance is so diversified 
through the Colombo Plan that it is extremely difficult to reinterpret it as 
a form of colonialism: and if the Plan and its extension after 1956 produces 
obvious results there should follow a sense of economic security and con- 
solidation. The alternative, of greater imagination, is that South East 
Asia might be regarded as the first testing ground for the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) which since 
November 1951 has never got beyond the debating stage. 

But economic aid, though not to be despised, is not the final answer. 
If it is true that England once saved Europe by her example, so can the 
West now save South East Asia only in the same abstract process. Nor 
should we take too rigid a view of the form of democracy which we would 
have the East adopt. An individual who might resist a high degree of 
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socialization in his own European State could with equal logic advocate 
it for the benefit of a monarchy or a republic in Asia. Frequently the 
concentration of power in the hands of an individual which would be re- 
sented in Britain may meet the requirements of an Asian community with 
a low educational standard. More important than insistence on demo- 
cracy running true to type is that those who preach it should, in the in- 
numerable contacts of daily technical assistance and political advice, re- 
flect that which is enduring and worth preserving in the democratic prin- 
ciple. Too often the ambassadors of the West fall short of the standard 
necessary to attract the East whether the point of contact be in London or 
Bangkok. Particularly is this of significance in application to the influence 
of the comparatively few advisers and technicians which for an expendi- 
ture of a mere {2 million have hitherto given aid under the Colombo Plan. 

It was perhaps inevitable that Article 4 of the Manila Treaty should 
cover the whole of the psychological aspect with a mere understanding of 
mutual ‘consultation’ when the parties are threatened with any form of 
attack other than one by armed force. It was inevitable too that this 
meagre reference to the core of the problem should have been interpreted 
in India as the means by which reactionary régimes could be supported 
against the wishes of the people. Communist subversion, as such, is not 
mentioned. And yet it is in the ability not only to prevent the internal 
process of sabotage but to pass to a positive advocacy of the gospel of 
democracy, that this Manila Treaty will either succeed or fade to insigni- 
ficance. Much of our failure derives from a form of mental paralysis 
rendering us incapable of the initiative where the written or spoken word 
is concerned. The intelligentsia of Asia appreciate the art of argument, 
and we should not hesitate to interpret ‘consultation’ in its active rather 
than its passive application. The process of winning drifting nations in 
the metaphysical battle of ideologies is exacting and elusive. In its broad- 
est interpretation it is a fight which will not be won in Asia alone. The 
five Western and Australian Powers who signed the Manila Treaty have 
their contests within their own frontiers. The progress of these countries 
in every aspect of their national life, on the moral front no less than in 
economic prosperity or social welfare, may well prove the measure of a 
final victory in the battle for South East Asia. 


October 1954 





THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF JORDAN 


JAMES BASTER!} 


tween Jordan and Israel, the casual visitor to Amman, the swarming, 

bustling, and rather prosperous looking capital city of Jordan, might 
conclude that whatever the political problems of the new kingdom might 
be, the economic problems were nothing to worry about. But the rows of 
impressive new stone buildings, the street clearance schemes, the crammed 
condition of the two or three good hotels, and the prosperity of the shoe- 
shine industry are, as in other Middle Eastern countries, a deceptive index 
to economic activity in the country as a whole. There is no doubt that the 
economic problems now facing Jordan are widely misunderstood and 
seriously under-estimated in the West; and it is of special interest at this 
particular time to examine them. 

Such an examination, using the fashionable statistical techniques 
developed in the West, is no easy matter in Jordan. Despite the devoted 
efforts of the under-staffed Statistical Department of the Government, 
Jordanian statistics are incomplete, often inscrutable to Western minds, 
and occasionally quite incredible. Visiting economic experts who reach for 
the latest estimates of the national income on the evening of their arrival 
have to be told that no reliable estimates exist for any year. The foreign 
trade returns are known to exclude some trade across the desert frontiers 
in the east and the Israeli frontier in the west, although the latter is 
officially closed. Total agricultural production is unknown and the harvest 
of the chief cereal crops is reported quite inadequately. 

Part of the explanation of this state of affairs is historical. The Hashi- 
mite Kingdom in its present geographical boundaries is of recent origin. 
The nucleus was the Mandated State of Transjordan set up in 1923 under 
British tutelage, which acquired independence in 1948. The Kingdom was 
recognized as incorporating ‘West Jordan’, i.e. the central part of Palestine 
occupied by King Abdullah’s forces at the conclusion of hostilities with 
the Israelis, only in 1950. The administration, including the fairly ad- 
vanced local government machine in West Jordan and the less advanced 
one in Transjordan, is therefore only four years old. It inherited some 
useful British administrative practices from the Mandate and a very few 
British officials. In the conditions of international tension and deepening 
poverty in which it has had to work, its achievements, however inadequate 
by Western standards, must be described as notable. 

Transjordan before the union with West Jordan was a poverty- 


Fe: from reading the headlines on the latest frontier incident be- 


1 The author of this article is a member of the United Nations Secretariat, but the views 
expressed are his personal views and not necessarily those of the United Nations Organization. 
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stricken country dependent on dry farming, sheep and camel raising, and 
a small irrigated sector providing fruit and vegetables. Substantial in- 
equities in the distribution of the low national income were—until the 
coming of Lieut.-General Glubb Pasha and the Arab Legion—removed 
through bedouin raiding. The area of settled agriculture was considerably 
extended by the activities of the Arab Legion and the building of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipe-line provided a supplement of cash wages 
(and probably also a supplement to the population from immigrants) 
which helped to raise the standard of living before the second world war. 
But even then, M. G. Ionides, a well-known authority in the service of the 
Transjordan Government, noted that in 1939 ‘there are already signs of 
land-hunger’.1 The subsequent extension of cultivation following war-time 
prices for cereals added to the national product but also added to the popula- 
tion from immigration and natural increase. 

Land utilization in Transjordan was estimated by the Palestine 
Partition Commission ? in 1938 to be as follows: 








Thousands 
Cultivated zone: of acres 
Irrigated . F . , : ° : ‘ ° : : : 65 
Vineyards . 3 20 
Rain-fed cereals 1,040 
Uncultivated land including forests 700 
Occasional grazing : ~ IIo 
Total (cultivated) 1,935 
Normally uncultivated: 
Land bordering the eastern desert and hilly land in the — valley : 565 
Desert d 3 ; a " ‘ 20,000 
Total (cultivated and uncultivated) . : . + 22,500 


Ninety per cent of the area of the country is normally uncultivated because 
the rainfall is less than 200 mm. per annum. Even on the Io per cent 
which can be regularly cultivated, the rainfall is unreliable, and disastrous 
cycles of dry years have been common in the past. In Mandated Palestine, 
where average rainfall is about 50 per cent greater than in Transjordan, 
Sir John Hope Simpson estimated * that the Jot viable, ie. the minimum 
sized plot of land from which a farm family could in the local conditions 
get a living, was 32 acres of unirrigated land. In Transjordan, Ionides 
estimated the actual land holding per average family of 4-7 persons at 
21 acres * and added that ‘it is quite certain that even now much land is 
cultivated which can sustain only the lowest standard of living and it may 
even be questioned whether such eastward expansion as is now taking 
place can have any hope of permanent success’. 

In the statistical twilight which obscures economic realities in pre-war 


1 Report on the Water Resources of Transjordan and their saan tert (London, Crown 
Agents for the Colonies for > a CN of Transjordan, 1939), p. 6 

2 Cmd. 5854 (1938), pp. 63, 64. 

3 A Survey of Palestine. Prepared for the Information of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry (Palestine, Government Printer, 1946), vol. 1, p. 273. 

4M. G. Ionides, Report on the Water Resources of Transjordan and their Development, 
p. 241. 
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Transjordan, it is easy to challenge this line of argument and the figures 
on which it is based. Indeed the figures were challenged in evidence given by 
the Jewish Agency before the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry in 
1946 + where it was estimated that the cultivable zone was 2 million acres 
instead of the 1-2 million acres cited by the Partition Commission. The 
ground for this view was ‘the development of the country in ancient and 
modern times as well as the facts brought to light by expert research’, but 
the statement is qualified by admissions that ‘considerable preliminary 
work involving public capital expenditure would be necessary’. 

It is often supposed that the addition of West Jordan, part of what was 
until the partition the more highly developed and richer economy of 
Palestine, must have benefited Transjordan and must therefore have 
transfigured the gloomy picture given above. In different political cir- 
cumstances this might have been true. In fact, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the economic problems of Transjordan were, at least in the 


* short run, intensified by the union. 


In the first place, the ability of West Jordan to afford its inhabitants a 
tolerable standard of living before the Arab-Israeli war was strongly in- 
fluenced by economic conditions elsewhere in Palestine. Its pre-war rural 
population of some 300,000 (two-thirds of the total) lived in an area which 
was distinctly unrewarding from the farming point of view. Only about 
one-third of the total area was cultivated. The following impression by 
the experts of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission of 1949 (the 
so-called Clapp Mission, led by Mr Gordon Clapp of the Tenessee Valley 
Authority) conveys very well the heart-breaking and back-breaking 
struggle of the peasants to extract a living from the soil, which is the grim 
reality behind the picturesque appearance of the hilly country of Palestine 
in the rainy season: ‘Agriculturally this stretch of country is probably 
amongst the poorest land in former Palestine. From north to south it 
consists of a succession of hills. Some of them have become so eroded 
through the ages that they are now only bare rocks; others carry soil only 
in patches and it is so shallow that it is a matter for wonder that it is 
capable of producing cereal crops even of the low standard which it carries 
at present’. ” 

In Mandate days this poverty in agricultural resources was in part 
offset by income originating from outside the agricultural sector altogether. 
About a fifth of the employed population of the towns was occupied in 
commerce and tourism and another fifth in building and other trades. 
The urban economy in general and these activities in particular drew their 
main support not from West Jordan itself, but from expenditures in the 
richer parts of Palestine, from the railways, the tourist trade, and the 
pilgrim and remittance traffic associated with the Holy Places, and last but 
not least from the expenditures of the British Army and the Mandate 


1 The Jewish Case (Jerusalem 1947), p. 636. 
2 Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission: The Technical Supplement, 
11 B.5, pt. u (United Nations, 1949), p. 58. 
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Government itself. Of more than 55,000 Palestinians in the government 
services (including civilian employees of the army) in 1947, plus the 
further large number employed as servants by British officials and army 
officers, it is possible that 20,000 may have been from West Jordan and 
that something like a quarter of the population (counting one earner per 
family of five) may therefore have been directly supported from this source. 

Following the termination of the Mandate and the Arab-Israeli war, 
West Jordan lost all the benefits which formerly flowed from its position 
as part of the Mandate area and has since been obliged to depend instead 
on its connexions with the less-developed country of Transjordan. In 
addition, the siting of the armistice line has created a special problem in 
the frontier villages, many of which now find that most of their better 
lands are on the Israeli side of the line. Of the total population of the 
frontier villages, which is upwards of 100,000 according to definition, more 
than half have had their livelihood endangered by the cutting off of their 
lands. Thus without taking account of any other change, the conclusion 
seems amply warranted that the addition of West Jordan to Transjordan 
would by itself have increased the economic problems of the latter. ” 

Unfortunately, these problems have been magnified out of all pro- 
portion by the immigration of nearly half a million Palestine refugees, of 
whom 340,000 were added to the original West Jordan population of about 
425,000 and 120,000 were added to the original Transjordan population of 
500,000. Regarded as human material, the refugees—when they first 
arrived—had skills and aptitudes which would have fitted them to repro- 
duce under appropriate conditions the relatively high standard of living 
they had formerly enjoyed in Palestine. Moreover, many of them managed 
to bring with them the tools of their trade and some capital; perhaps {20 
millions in bank deposits and bank notes was transferred to Jordan in this 
way, doubling the money supply. When the refugees first arrived in 
Jordan, their pressure on housing, particularly in the towns, created an 
unprecedented urban building boom in which refugee money and refugee 
skilled workers played a large part and from which the most illusory im- 
pressions were obtained by visiting firemen, of rapid economic develop- 
ment and increasing prosperity. But the relative addition to the labour 
supply from the refugee immigration far outweighed the relative addition 
to capital. Prices and rents rose encouragingly. But wages dropped. From 
the point of view of the average wage earner or sharecropper employed in 
Jordan before the Arab-Israeli war, the arrival of the refugees must have 
appeared an unmitigated economic disaster. 

Jordan obviously could not bear these burdens unaided and fortunately 
has had considerable help from abroad. Excluding £6-5 million subsidy 
from the United Kingdom for the maintenance of the Arab Legion, the 
total Jordan Government revenues of approximately £4-8 million in 1952- 


1 Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52: Supplement to World 
Economic Report, UN Document 11.C1, 1953, p. 114. 
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3 were hardly adequate to maintain the necessary public services, let alone 
feed the refugees; and of the total revenues it was possible to spend only 
£1-7 million on what might be called development in the broad sense (in- 
cluding education). Foreign assistance has come from various sources, 
including several small but timely British loans and Point Four grants from 
the United States amounting this year to $8 million. The chief aid how- 
ever comes from the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
which feeds about 460,000 refugees in Jordan and houses about a third of 
them at a cost of approximately $14 million a year. Thus the Jordan 
balance of payments for 1952, an economic curiosity of some note in its 
own right, shows imports eight times the value of exports, with the con- 
sequent deficit on current account offset mainly by remittances to in- 
dividuals and religious institutions from outside the kingdom, British 
subsidies and loans, United States technical assistance expenditure, and 
relief expenditure by UNRWA. 

The economic weight of UNRWA in Jordan is decisive in several fields. 
It not only supports the Jordan balance of payments and the local wheat 
market but is also the largest local employer (there are some 2,500 people 
on the Jordan payroll) and the largest supplier and distributor in the 
country. Most important, its food distributions, its housing programmes, 
and its small but well spread development schemes relieve the intense 
pressure on the labour market. Without UNRWA the wage level in 
Jordan, which for unskilled labour in many parts of the country is already 
only four shillings a day, would fall below starvation level. As it is, the 
pressure of the refugees for work is reduced to the extent that many of 
them, particularly those with large families, have at least their major 
needs met from UNRWA funds. 

The bulk of the foreign aid in practice (and the whole of UNRWA relief 
in principle as well as in practice) goes to the refugees. As for the original 
inhabitants, the property owners amongst them have done well out of the 
rise in rents and the fall in wages. On the other hand, those who depend on 
share-cropping arrangements or wage paid work for a living find their real 
incomes cut by about 50 per cent and in West Jordan, where the refugee 
concentrations are thickest and the original working population is ex- 
posed to the full force of refugee competition, there is no doubt that many 
thousands of these unfortunate people have reached the starvation level. 
All visitors, however casual and however expert, are dismayed by the 
present dangerously low standard of living of the rural population which 
(with the courage of something like despair) cultivates land previously 
considered useless and now providing a very low yield which is liable to fail 
altogether in years of drought. The position of the original urban popula- 
tion is also critical, particularly in Jerusalem, which has a normal resident 
population of 70,000 on the Arab side. Due to doubts about its political 
future, Arab Jerusalem did not share in the local booms produced by the 
' refugee immigration into other parts of West Jordan; and the major 
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sources of employment for Jerusalem when it was one city were on what is 
now the Israel side of the line. A wage survey carried out in October 1952 
by the Jordan Government shows that the average unskilled wage was 
then the equivalent of about four shillings a day in the Jerusalem sub- 
district and three shillings in Hebron. But it is not uncommon to find 
labourers in West Jordan earning only two shillings a day. 

Although the staggering burdens thrust on the Jordan economy are 
only partly relieved by external aid, it is right to say at this point that of 
all the Arab countries at present hosts to these unhappy refugees, Jordan, 
which now has over a half of them, has been by far the most hospitable and 
the most receptive to the idea of eventually re-settling them where they 
are. It would not have been surprising if, on many occasions during the 
period of nearly five years since the refugee flight, there had been serious 
outbreaks of disorder and widespread attacks on the refugee encamp- 
ments. In fact, the refugees were cordially received when they came and 
the severe strains and stresses set up during their long stay in the country 
have been on the whole most cheerfully borne. Of course, this show of 
generosity by a small Arab community to neighbours in trouble may in the 
long run prove the height of wisdom, particularly in view of the high 
quality of many of the newcomers and their solid contributions to the 
public life and economic activities of the country. » 

What are the prospects of surmounting the present economic difficulties 
and raising the standard of living of the whole of the present population 
to at least the level which had been reached in Palestine before the 
Partition? It is tempting to look ahead ten years to a time when the virtue 
of the long suffering hosts will be rewarded, when the refugees will be in 
fact indistinguishable from the original Jordanians, as they now are in law, 
when the energy and skills of the latter will have transformed the condi- 
tions of life for the former, and when the balance of payments will no longer 
qualify for the economic museum. It must be said at once that the outlook 
for such a happy ending in the real world of which Jordan is a part is 
poor. 

The chief anxiety is the dim prospect of the population in 1964 being 
able to make even a tolerable living from the resources of the country as 
they now appear in 1954. On plausible assumptions, the population itself 
will be uncomfortably larger than it is now. The present rate of natural 
increase of the original Jordanians is not known. There are UNRWA 
figures for the natural increase of the refugee population but a good deal 
more than the customary scepticism is justified in a census area where 
the enumerators in effect carry the power of life and death over members 
of the population. Refugee births, which entail the issue of a new ration 
card, are liable to be numerically exaggerated and refugee deaths, which 
entail the cancellation of existing ration cards, are liable to be concealed. 
The stage army of UNRWA babies dutifully produced at numerous dis- 
tribution centres one after the other, by kind permission of their parents, 
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is undoubtedly responsible for many false entries in the UNRWA books; 
nocturnal interment of aged relatives and the subsequent inheritance of 
their ration cards by other members of the family is responsible for many 
more. No doubt the ends of statistical accuracy (and other ends as well) 
could be served by tighter administration in these matters. UNRWA has 
in fact offered (with what must seem to many refugees typical Western 
guile) a funeral benefit of five pounds per head to encourage accurate re- 
porting of deaths, calculating no doubt that the saving on rations would 
more than compensate for the immediate cash outlay. But the results 
have been disappointing—partly, no doubt, because the distribution of 
relief is almost entirely administered by the refugees themselves, in default 
of any indication that the Jordanian Government would permit 2,500 
foreigners to administer it. Refugee population statistics, therefore, remain 
copious but inscrutable. 

A more reliable indicator is perhaps furnished by the population 
statistics of the Mandate period, when enumeration was unrelated to any 
food distribution. According to the government estimates, the average 
annual natural rate of increase of the Muslim population of Palestine 
between 1941 and 1944 was 30-71 per thousand, the highest recorded rate 
in the world. Assuming that this rate is still correct for the part of that 
same population now dispersed in Jordan (which is plausible in view of the 
excellent medical service provided by UNRWA) and is also representative 
for the original Jordanian population (which, in view of their lower 
standard of living, is somewhat more doubtful) the present population of 
1-4 millions would in ten years increase to about 1-9 millions if this rate of 
increase were maintained. What are the chances that this extra half a 
million people in addition to the half a million refugees could make a 
tolerable living in Jordan at the end of the ten-year period? 

Itis at this point that the acidulated comments of Professor S. H. Frankel 
(in a recent review of the African Groundnuts Scheme) * on what he calls 
‘a peculiar view of the process of economic development: namely, that 
capital can do anything’, come irresistibly to mind. To those who accept 
this view it is tempting to inquire what the capital ‘requirements’ for settling 
a million people would be. The Israeli Government, in its post-war planning, 
has used a figure of £1,000 sterling per family, which does not seem out of 
proportion compared with the {50 million of capital imports into Palestine 
for the period 1939-44 when some 230,000 immigrants were received, at a 
capital ‘cost’ that is, of about {200 per head. The Director of UNRWA,* 
mindful no doubt of the difference of standard of living between Jewish 
immigrants into Palestine and refugee immigrants into the Arab countries, 
suggested in 1951 that refugee settlement on the average would cost £500 
per five person family. On the basis of these two limiting figures, the total 

1 Survey of Palestine, vol. I, p. 144. 
2 The Economic Impact on Under-developed Societies (Oxford, Blackwell, 1953), p. 145. 


3 Special Report of UNRWA, UN Document A/1905, United Nations General Assembly, 
Paris, 1951. 
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cost of providing a million people in Jordan with a livelihood over the next 
ten years may be estimated between £100 million and £200 million. 

The peculiar view that ‘capital can do anything’ is one which, accord- 
ing to Professor Frankel, ‘lies at the root of a considerable part of even 
serious modern writing’ and highly elaborated versions of it are expanded 
by the most eminent.! But in relation to conditions in Jordan the im- 
portant question evidently is, given that the capital ‘requirements’ are 
met, a courageous assumption in itself, what is the money going to be 
spent on and what assurance is there that income-earning assets will be 
created sufficient to provide a living for the population concerned? 

Since three-quarters of the active population in Jordan gets a living 
from agriculture it is natural to ask how many of these millions of pounds 
could be used in extending the cultivable area and increasing agricultural 
productivity. There is no doubt that something could be done by im- 
proving farming methods on the present cultivated area, introducing 
better seeds, tools and fertilizers, and better rotations. The rare desert 
rains which fall in some years could also be better conserved for livestock 
through ‘water-spreading’ devices (e.g. prepared earth-banks in likely 
places). The bare eroded hills of the Jordan Valley could be terraced to 
produce olives and fruits, though at high cost. Forestry schemes might 
begin to pay after twenty years or so, always provided that War on the 
Goat is relentlessly waged (with the full consent and co-operation of his 
owner) throughout the period. 

But there is general agreement that the most hopeful line is the ex- 
tension of the irrigated area through better use of the Jordan River and - 
its principal tributary, the Yarmuk. Various proposals have been made 
on this subject since the days of the Mandate, some providing for regional 
development of the entire river basin irrespective of political frontiers, 
such as the recent scheme suggested to UNRWA by the experts of the 
TVA, and some limited to plans for the development of the Jordanian part 
of it, such as that worked out by Sir Murdoch MacDonald, the British 
engineering consultant, for the Jordan Government in 1951. A great deal 
of the necessary survey work on soils, geology, river-flows, etc., still 
remains to be done before a final verdict is possible on the feasibility of 
any of these schemes, and the problem of marketing across awkward land 
frontiers whatever irrigated crops are produced will clearly require con- 
siderable thought. But on the basis of the MacDonald estimates, which 
are among the most optimistic, the increase in the irrigated area might be 
of the order of 100,000 acres, which at a cost of some {£24 million would 
provide about 12,000 family farms ? yielding a living for 60,000 people in all. 

It is obvious that some light industries could be built up, particularly 


1 See Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. UN Docu- 
ment E/1986, New York, 1951, p. 76, where capital requirements for the whole of the under- 
developed world are courageously estimated at $19 billions a year. 

2 Of 7} acres each. This is larger than the present average holding, but the lower Jordan 
soils are saline. 
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if the rivers can be developed for irrigation and for hydro-electric power 
simultaneously. Further, if the Mediterranean—Dead Sea Power Canal 
could be built (at an estimated cost of nearly £30 millions) the consequent 
supply of cheap power would certainly provide a vital stimulus for the 
development of electro-chemical industries based on the mineral salts in 
the Dead Sea. The convenient elevation of the Dead Sea at 400 metres 
below sea level, which almost seems to have been fixed by nature with the 
requirements of hydro-electric plants in mind, has haunted the dreams of 
enthusiastic engineers for the last forty years. The TVA experts regard the 
canal project as ‘feasible’. 

However, the raw materials for any considerable industrial develop- 
ment, apart from the Dead Sea salts and the substantial reserves of 
phosphate rock now being worked south of Amman, are few, and com- 
munications both internally and with outside markets are poor. In time, 
no doubt the necessary cadres of skilled labour, the improved north- 
south railway communications, the road to the port of Aqaba on the Red 
Sea, and the improved facilities at the port itself, could all be secured—if 
at considerable cost. But it is at best doubtful whether Jordan is well 
situated to exploit important markets for manufactured goods on the basis 
of imported materials, especially relative to Egypt, Israel, and Lebanon, 
which all have a head start, considerably easier access to supplies and 
markets, and in the case of Egypt a sizeable internal market too. 

The eye of faith may perhaps see in Jordan during the next ten years 
a substantial development of phosphates and possibly other minerals, a 
fertilizer and electro-chemical industry based on Dead Sea salts, and 
various agricultural processing plants for refining olive oil and other 
vegetable oils, curing local tobacco, weaving local textiles, preserving and 
canning local fruit and vegetables, tanning local hides, and—the great 
standby of industrial planners in the thirsty desert lands—making local 
beer. But in all this it is hard to see employment for much more than 

. 20,000 workers. Commerce and tourism (the monuments of Jordan’s past 
constitute an under-exploited national asset of the first importance) may 
employ another 5,000. 

Secondary employment deriving from the multiplier effect of all these 
primary investments must be allowed for, though not on the hopeful 
basis assumed in some of the more fantastic recent theorizing on the 
subject or taken for granted in the Hays Report of 1946, which on the 
subject of the secondary employment generated by irrigation and power 
development schemes in Palestine estimated that ‘for each person engaged 
in agriculture, 3} will be supported in towns and cities through industrial, 
commercial, professional, or other employment’.t If the multiplier— 
realistically estimated—is one half, a determined optimist looking ahead 
in Jordan would discern some 60,000 more people at work in 1964 and 

»some 300,000 in all (including dependants) satisfactorily provided for. 


1 TVA on the Jordan, James B. Hays (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1948), p. 5. 
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This is an encouragingly large figure though many competent local 
observers would consider it beyond reasonable expectations; but it is of 
course slightly less than the assumed natural increase of the original 
Jordanian population during the ten-year period, disregarding the refugee 
population altogether. Doubling the number of settlers on the Jordan— 
Yarmuk irrigation project (that is, halving the average size of the farms) 
would provide for another 100,000 people, rather less than the natural 
increase of the refugee population during the ten-year period, disregarding 
the parent stock altogether. 


CONCLUSION 


Jordan is a small, underdeveloped country struggling with the typical 
economic problems of excessive population and poor natural resources. 
These problems were recently magnified to an unbearable degree by the 
sudden immigration of a mass of Palestinian refugees equal in number to 
sixty per cent of the original population. Foreign aid has succeeded in 
moderating the pressure of the immigrants on the labour market by means 
chiefly of an international relief scheme from the benefits of which the original 
inhabitants are however barred. Amongst the latter those without property, 
especially in West Jordan, have felt the full force of refugee competition for 
work and thousands of them now live at or near the starvation level. 

The prospect of the Jordanian economy absorbing during the next ten 
years the present unemployed refugees plus the natural population increase 
of the refugees and their hosts, must be described as remote, if the persons 
absorbed are required to be self supporting and independent of further 
continuous aid from abroad. This is true even on the large assumption that 
considerable amounts of capital could be made available on a once-for-all 
grant basis. There is a good chance that present irrigation plans based on 
the Rivers Jordan and Yarmuk might, if carried out as proposed, place 
large numbers in irrigated agriculture ; and if cheap power can be provided 
at the same time from hydro-electric plants in the Valley, some growth in 
employment is likely in extractive and processing industries exploiting 
Jordan’s mineral resources. But even on optimistic assumptions these 
developments are unlikely to provide a living for more than the natural 
increase of the population. 

The implication of this finding is that the provision of homes and 
livelihood for the bulk of the refugee population now in Jordan is simply 
not feasible from the economic point of view, except on the basis of some 
startling improvement in the situation, such as the discovery of oil or a 
full economic or other union of the Arab States, which is not at present 
foreseeable. It is important that this implication should be realized by 
the policy-makers, in the east as well as in the west, before the strain on 
the Jordan economy becomes unbearable and before the human material 
of the refugee population degenerates beyond recovery. 


I October 1954 








THE BASES OF ARAB UNITY 


CHARLES ISSAWI! 


HE unity of the Arabs, like that of most other national groups, is 

that of a people inhabiting a definite stretch of territory, bound 

by ties of kinship, speaking a common language, sharing common 
historical memories, and practising a common way of life, expressed in the 
form of religion and other cultural traits. As Sir Hamilton Gibb put it, 
the Arabs are ‘a people clustered round an historical memory’. He goes 
on to say: ‘To the question “‘who are the Arabs?” there is—whatever 
ethnographers may say—only one answer which approaches historic 
truth: all those are Arabs for whom the central fact of history is the 
mission of Mohammad and the memory of the Arab Empire, and who in 
addition cherish the Arabic tongue and its cultural heritage as their com- 
mon possession ’.? 


THE ISLAMIC SOCIETY 


The Arab World—to use a grandiose but widely current, useful, and re- 
vealing term—is a segment of a wider cultural area designated by Professor 
Toynbee as the Islamic Society, and its nature and unifying bonds can be 
best understood by first examining those of the larger unit. Briefly put, 
the unity of Islamic Society is the result of a long historical process 
operating on a broadly homogeneous physical environment. 

The outstanding characteristic of the physical environment is its 
aridity. A glance at the maps prepared by Unesco? shows that the bulk 
of the Islamic Society falls within the huge arid area stretching from the 


1 The author is a member of the United Nations Secretariat but the views expressed in 
this article are his own and do not in any way reflect those of the United Nations or any 
other organization. 

2 H. A. R. Gibb, The Arabs—Oxford pamphlets on World Affairs (Oxford University 
Press, 1940), p. 3. The present definition takes into account a very interesting point made 
by Professor Bernard Lewis in an unpublished lecture. According to him, Middle Eastern 
nationalism passed through three stages. In the first, which covers the greater part of their 
history, Middle Easterners thought of themselves as an umma, a people sharing a common 
religion. In the nineteenth century, under the influence of French Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution, the concept of watan, or patrie, began to replace that of wmma, i.e. the 
basic category was that of a territorial group. This concept later gave way, under the 
influence of Polish and Hungarian refugees in Turkey, to that of gaum, or Volk, in which 
the binding forces are those of kinship and language. It will be seen that each of these stages 
brought to the fore one of the main component elements of nationalism, i.e. propinquity 
and neighbourhood; kinship—real or fancied—and common speech; and way of life, of 
which religion is the most important constituent. See also the article by Professor Lewis, 
‘The Impact of the French Revolution on Turkey’ in Journal of World History, vol. 1 
(Paris, July 1953). 

3 Peveril Meigs, World Distribution of Arid and Semi-Arid Homoclimates, Unesco mimeo- 
graphed document NS/AZ/37, rev. (Paris, 28 December 1952). The classification takes into 
account both precipitation and temperature and is designed for the study of ‘agricultural 
potentialities’. 
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Atlantic Ocean to China.’ And within this region, the Arab world occupies 
the driest part of all. Over two-fifths of the total area of the Arab world 
is classified as ‘extremely arid’, defined as areas in which ‘at least twelve 
consecutive months without rainfall have been recorded’; another two- 
fifths is ‘arid’, i.e. ‘rainfall is not adequate for crop production’; and the 
bulk of the remaining part is ‘semi-arid’, i.e. ‘rainfall is insufficient for 
certain types of crops and grass is an important element of the natural 
vegetation unless overgrazing has replaced it with brush’. The only parts of 
the region which receive adequate rainfall are generally too hilly to be 
suitable for large-scale cultivation, viz., the Alawite, Lebanese, and Pales- 
tinian mountain ranges, the highlands of Yemen, and the Atlas mountains 
and their foothills in North Africa. 

The aridity of the region has important economic, social, and political 
consequences. In the first place, agriculture, and consequently the forma- 
tion of large and stable societies, is confined to relatively exiguous strips of 
land lying on the windward sides of mountains or in river valleys or oases; 
and, whereas in humid zones agriculture and animal husbandry are inte- 
grated in a system of ‘mixed farming’, in the arid zone shortage of water 
and population pressure have made it essential to devote available land to 
raising food crops—or, exceptionally, high value industrial crops—rather 
than fodder crops which, when converted into meat, have a much lower 
calorific content than have grains. Between the islands of cultivation lie 
large stretches of steppe or desert where rainfall is inadequate for agricul- 
ture but where the existence of scrub makes it possible to raise sheep and 
camels; this has brought into being nomadic shepherd tribes whose com- 
plex relations with the sedentary cultivators constitute one of the main 
leit-motifs of the region. 

Another important aspect is the uncertainty of rainfall and its heavy 
concentration in the short winter season.” The resulting great variability 
in crop yields makes the position of the smaller cultivators highly pre- 
carious. In addition, a series of droughts, not uncommon in the region, 
may easily result in ruin or even famine for thousands of peasants. Hence 
the smaller cultivators, who are chronically indebted to landlords or city 
merchants, tend to lose their land and to be reduced to the status of 
tenants. In other words, aridity is one of the main factors making for 
unequal distribution of land.* 


The historical forces which, originating in the Middle East, have shaped 
the Islamic Society go back to the very dawn of history. From the earliest 


1 At a relatively late stage in its history, the Islamic Society produced offshoots in 
jungle areas, notably Bengal, Indonesia, and Equatorial Africa. But these offshoots, in 
spite of their numerical importance, have played a minor part in Islam. 

2 The mean annual rainfall in Beirut, about 35 inches, is slightly greater than that of 
London. But whereas in England rainfall is fairly evenly distributed throughout the year, 
in Lebanon as much as two-thirds of the total may fall in the course of six or seven weeks. 

3 The contrast between the tenanted Jatifundia and the peasant farms of Italy and 
Spain is also partly due to variability or inadequacy of the rainfall. See Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, European Agriculture, A Statement of Problems (Geneva, 1954), p. 18. 
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times the river valleys of the Nile and Tigris—Euphrates ! radiated their 
culture to surrounding lands, especially Syria. Later Egyptian, Hittite, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian conquests led to an interchange of customs and 
ideas which was greatly accelerated by the large-scale deportations and ex- 
changes of population carried out by the Assyrians and Babylonians. 

Iran brought the whole of the Middle East under its sway and gave it a 
common administration and an excellent system of roads. The Greek 
conquest gave it a common tongue which it used for I,000 years, and a 
common basis of philosophy and science. Rome provided the western half 
of the region with a remarkably efficient administration and an incom- 
parable system of law. After overcoming its rival, Mithraism, Christianity 
swept over the Ancient East, west of Iran, and established itself as the 
dominant religion with an organized and centralized hierarchy. 

The unifying effect of Christianity can hardly be overestimated, for it 
was the first popular force to arise in the region, the first which struck 
deep roots in the masses. And, because of that, it was able to give the 
death blow to such old and moribund civilizations as the Egyptian and 
Babylonian, thus clearing the ground for the emergence of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

The final form of this new civilization, which had been slowly emerging 
from underneath the layer of Greco-Roman culture which for a thousand 
years covered the Middle East,? was provided by Islam. Pushing East, 
Islam once more united the destinies of Iran to those of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, and penetrated to Central Asia, But Islam did more: it finally split 
the Mediterranean into two halves, the northern Christian and the 
southern Muslim, each with its own distinctive civilization. For many 
centuries Asia Minor lay in the Christian half, but the Ottoman conquest 
brought it into the Islamic orbit ; indeed it made of it, for a few centuries, 
the centre of Islam. 

The first unifying factor, then, is the Islamic religion, the faith of the 
overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of the Middle East. Even the 
Shi‘i national revolution in Iran, in the sixteenth century, did not quite 
succeed in splitting the unity of the Islamic world. 

The second connecting link has been the Arab caliphate and later the 
Ottoman Empire. The latter never included Iran or Afghanistan, but, for 
nearly four centuries, it kept the rest of the Middle East under a single 
rule. Moreover the Ottoman Empire took over most of the administra- 
tive and social structure built by its predecessors, as they had done with 
the work of their predecessors. Hence the political, social, and even 
administrative continuity in the Middle East countries. 

Particularly noteworthy is the existence of a legal code common to all 


1 These valleys were the two foci of the Ancient East and have continued to be the two 
main centres of the Arab world. 

2 See A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 1 (London, Oxford University Press, for 
R.L.L.A., 1933), pp. 72-82, and Oswald Spengler (trans. by C. F. Atkinson), The Decline of the 
West, vol. 1 (New York, Knopf, 1926), pp. 189-92. 
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the Islamic countries, the Shari‘a or Muslim Canon Law. The Shari‘a 
has coloured the Islamic Society at least as deeply as English Common 
Law has coloured the Anglo-Saxon world and of all the unifying forces it 
is perhaps the most powerful. 

The Islamic countries have another important heritage: a common 
scholastic culture. This culture, in which are to be found Greek, Persian, 
Aramaic, and other elements, was elaborated between about A.p. 800 to 
1200, mainly in Damascus, Baghdad, and Cairo, and diffused throughout 
the Muslim world. Until less than a hundred years ago it formed the sole 
equipment of the educated classes, and it is still the basis of the culture of 
the masses. Together with religion and law it has given the Islamic world 
its unity and its unique character. 

The medieval scholastic culture was diffused through the Arabic lan- 
guage, until about the twelfth century the sole medium of science, literature, 
and thought. The rise of Persian, and subsequently Turkish, national 
literatures broke up this linguistic unity, but Arabic continued to be the 
language of religion and law, and abstract and scientific terms have con- 
tinued to be taken from Arabic roots. It is not too fanciful to say that, 
if Persian has been the French or Italian of one half of the Islamic Society, 
Arabic has been the Latin of the whole. As Sir Hamilton Gibb put it: ‘It 
is a strange phenomenon that while Islam began as a protest against 
Arab culture and tradition as a whole, by the end of this [early Abbassid] 
period the literary heritage of ancient Arabia was indissolubly linked up 


with Islam, to be carried with it to the ends of the old world.’ 2 


CULTURAL UNITY OF THE ARAB WORLD 


The mark which distinguishes the Arab world from other segments of 
the Islamic Society is the fact that, within the former, Arabic is a living 
language. The reason why only part of the Islamic Society has been 
Arabized is—in addition to the fact that religion is less earthbound and 
more mobile than nationalism—to be found in a combination of geo- 
graphical and historical factors. A glance at the map shows that the Arab 
world is bounded by well defined natural frontiers: * the Sahara and Indian 
Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Taurus and Zagros 


1 The part designated by Dr Toynbee as the Iranic Society, as distinct from the Arabic. 

2 H. A. R. Gibb, ‘An Interpretation of Islamic History’ in Journal of World History, vol. 
1, no. 1 (Paris, July 1953). 

3 The doctrine of natural frontiers, viz., that each people has definite physical boundaries 
delimiting it from other peoples and presenting an obstacle to both its expansion and its 
invasion by others, is of course part of the mythology of nationalism. It can easily be shown 
that most nations have no such boundaries (e.g. the Germans, Poles, Russians), that other 
nations have used the doctrine as a pretext for conquest (e.g. the French in their effort to 
annex the left bank of the Rhine), and that in still other cases the natural frontiers were 
reached only after a long process of expansion and assimilation (e.g. the conquest of Walcs 
and Scotland by the English who thus attained the natural frontiers of Great Britain). 
However, like most mythologies, this one contains an important core of truth, viz., the fact 
that great physical barriers, such as seas, mountains, deserts, jungles, and swamps (but not 
rivers) do tend to mark off the peoples living on either side and thus to facilitate the growth 
of national cultures and separate national] consciousnesses. 
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mountains. Most of these frontiers have formed very effective barriers to 
the permanent expansion of Arabism, though they have not prevented 
frequent raids and even short-term conquests. There is little Arabism, 
though much Islam, south of the Sahara, except along the east coast of 
Africa, where direct access by sea from southern Arabia was possible. 
Anatolia resisted all Arab assaults and was later Islamized by the Turks. 
Iran, although conquered by the Arabs, was not assimilated by them and 
soon reasserted its individuality and shook off their political as well as 
cultural domination while evolving its own peculiar form of Islam. 

The two most porous frontiers of the Arab world have been the Nile 
valley and the western Mediterranean. In the first, the boundaries of 
Arabism are very difficult to draw, since a gradually shading continuum 
unites Egypt to the Negro Southern Sudan, passing through Nubia and the 
Arabic-speaking Muslim Northern Sudan. The western Mediterranean 
witnessed the establishment across its narrow straits of two flourishing 
centres of Arab civilization in Sicily and Spain—a phenomenon further 
discussed below. 

Another physical feature of the Arab world may be noted—its flatness. 
It is worthy of note that its only non-Arabic speaking inhabitants, the 
Kurds and the Berbers, dwell in its mountainous extremities and that the 
Syrian and Lebanese mountains shelter religious minorities whose attach- 
ment to Arabism is not completely unqualified. It is significant that Ibn 
Khaldun entitled one of the chapters of his Prolegomena ‘Arabs Conquer 
only Plains’.? 

The historical process which eventually led to the Arabization of this 
huge region may be described as its filling up with the sediments left by 
the successive Semitic waves which have broken over it during the last five 
or six millennia. It is believed that, in the fourth millennium B.c., a 
Semitic people from Arabia amalgamated with the indigenous population 
of the Nile valley to form the Egyptian civilization while another migra- 
tion of Semites merged with the Sumerians of Mesopotamia to produce the 
Babylonian civilization. During the next millennium the Canaanites 
occupied Palestine and Syria and the Phoenicians settled on the Lebanese 
coast. In the second millennium B.c. the Hebrews and Aramaeans con- 
quered Palestine and Syria and during the following millennium the 
Nabataeans installed themselves in those two countries. And in be- 
tween the more spectacular conquests and mass migrations there were con- 
stant infiltrations from the desert into the Fertile Crescent and Nile 
valley. 

Some of these Semitic peoples migrated farther afield, spreading their 


1 It may be noted in passing that the north-eastern political frontiers of Syria and Iraq 
do not quite coincide with either the physical or the cultural frontiers of the Arab world. 
As a result, Arab minorities are to be found in Turkey and Iran and non-Arab minorities 
in Iraq and Syria. 

2 Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomena, ed. by Quatremére (Paris, 1858), vol. 1, p. 269. 
3 P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, Macmillan, 1949) pp. 10-12. 
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culture to a large part of the Mediterranean. The outstanding example is 
the Phoenicians who, either directly or through their daughter colony of 
Carthage, established trading ports and cities in Malta, Sicily, and southern 
and eastern Spain, and closely controlled the North African coast from 
Sirte to beyond the straits of Gibraltar.1 Another factor was the migra- 
tion of Jews all over the Mediterranean. And, still more important, was 
the spread of Christianity, a Semitic religion which in some countries, for 
example Egypt, dissolved the old cultures and prepared the ground for the 
more purely Semitic Islam. Theimportance of these factors was revealed by 
the help given to the Arab invaders by the heretical Christians of Egypt, 
by the Maltese, and by the Spanish Jews. 

It is surely not fortuitous that, at its height, the Arabic-speaking 
Islamic civilization coincided almost exactly with the limits of Semitic 
culture. Its north-eastern borders were the Taurus—Zagros mountains, 
which had always formed an effective barrier to Semitic expansion, and its 
north-western frontiers were those Mediterranean lands, Sicily, Malta, and 
south-eastern Spain, which had been most deeply impregnated with Semi- 
tic influences.? Its spread along the eastern African coast was preceded by 
extensive trading between that region and southern Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times, accompanied by some migration. 

The Arab conquest, the latest of the Semitic invasions, was facilitated 
by a long period of infiltration which led to the establishment of the Arab 
Kingdoms of Ghassan in Syria and Lakhm in Iraq. It was followed by in- 
numerable migrations of tribes into these and other neighbouring coun- 
tries. As a result, Syria, Iraq, Transjordan, Palestine and, to a lesser 
extent, Lebanon were, over the course of centuries, markedly Arabized 
in race and completely Arabized in language. Egypt was much less 
affected ethnically, since the Arab conquerors either lived in the cities or 
camped on the fringes of cultivation; moreover the extreme aridity of 
the Egyptian desert (even judged by Middle Eastern standards) makes it 
incapable of supporting a large nomadic population: nevertheless, Egypt 
has been linguistically and culturally Arabized. In North Africa, condi- 
tions vary, Libya and Tunisia being much more Arabized than Algeria and 
Morocco. In the latter, the Berber language and Berber culture are still 
very powerful,’ and it is possible that they would still be dominant but for 
the eleventh-century invasion of the Banu Hilal and Banu Sulaim, who 
caused much havoc and set North Africa back in its cultural development 
but printed on it a deep Arabic stamp.* 


The degree of cultural unity attained by the Arab world in the Middle 


1 Punic continued to be spoken in parts of North Africa until St Augustine’s time. 

2 At the same time, it is worth remarking that, of all European countries, Malta, Sicily, 
and Spain have a climate closest to that of the main centres of Arab civilization. The only 
areas in Europe marked as ‘arid’ on the above-mentioned Unesco map are in Malta and 
Spain, with the exception of a very small patch in eastern Greece. 

3 Berber is spoken by about half the inhabitants of Morocco and a third of those of 
Algeria—see Robert Montagne, La civilisation du désert (Paris, Hachette, 1947), chapter 8. 

4 See E. F. Gautier, Les siécles obscurs du Maghreb (Paris, Payot, 1942), Book Iv. 
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Ages may be judged from the career of Ibn Khaldun, who passed with the 
utmost ease from North Africa to Spain, Egypt, and Syria, occupying in 
each place an important political or judicial position. Similar examples 
could be quoted by the dozen. 


POLITICAL DISUNITY OF THE ARAB WORLD 


The political disunity of the Arab world is no less evident than its 
cultural unity. Following the breakdown of the Omayyad Empire, it 
rapidly disintegrated into separate and hostile entities. For four centuries 
the Ottoman Empire imposed a large measure of unity but this was 
succeeded by total disintegration brought about by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Today, there are no less than eight sovereign Arab States and, including 
the Sudan, the two zones of Morocco and Tangier, twelve protected areas 
or colonies. 

This disunity is to be explained by geographical, historical, socio- 
economic, and political factors. First of all, there is the great length of the 
Arab world. From the western corner of Morocco to the eastern tip of 
Arabia it stretches across 70 degrees of longitude and has a maximum 
length of over 4,300 miles. This length is not matched by corresponding 
depth since the vast desert spaces are mainly empty. In terms of popula- 
tion—a more significant criterion than area—the Arab world takes the 
shape of a very long, extremely thin, sprawling band. 

To these defects of structure must be added those of texture. The 
Arab world has been aptly likened to an archipelago, and a glance at a 
vegetation map ! shows by what vast barren spaces the small islands of 
cultivation and settlement are separated. Now an archipelago can be held 
together, but only by a power which commands the seas,” and similarly 
the Arab world was held together only by such a strong State as the 
Omayyad Empire, which drew upon the enthusiasm and energy of the 
initial Arab conquest. At best of times, a series of discrete centres such as 
those inhabited by the Arabs is much more difficult to unite than a con- 
tinuum of habitation, such as France or England. 

The difficulty is aggravated by inadequate communications. Not only 
are the density of roads and railways, and the relative number of motor 
cars, radios, and telephones, lower than in more advanced countries * but 
existing road and railway networks are not always adapted to local needs. 
As in other underdeveloped areas, much of the transport system was built 


1 See for example the vivid map reproduced at the end of E. B. Worthington, Middle 
East Science (London, H.M.S.O., 1946). Large barren steppes or deserts separate the 
following: southern from northern Arabia; northern Arabia from Syria and Iraq; Syria 
from Iraq; Palestine from Egypt; Egypt from the Sudan; Egypt from Cyrenaica; Cyrenaica 
from Tripolitania: and Tripolitania from Tunisia. 

2 The analogy of sea power is used, in a different context, op — Lewis, The Arabs 
in History (London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950), p 

3 See United Nations Review of Economic Conditions in the P Middle East, 1949-50, tables 
30-5 and Research Memorandum No. r4. 
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by foreigners and was designed primarily to facilitate export trade; in 
doing so it undoubtedly advanced the development of the regior, but did 
not do much to draw together its constituent parts. In spite of the pro- 
gress of the last fifteen years, communications between most Arab coun- 
tries are either poor or roundabout or non-existent. It should be added 
that the facts mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs stand in the 
way of the development of the transport system. For, other things being 
equal, it is easier to provide a compact area than an equal elongated area 
with an adequate rail and road network. And, secondly, it is expensive, 
and sometimes prohibitive, to build a railway (or even a road) between 
two productive centres separated by a large empty space: a good example 
is the absence of the often mooted Baghdad—Damascus railway. 

These geographical factors only partly explain the lack of economic and 
social integration. Two different aspects may be distinguished: lack of 
integration within each Arab country, and lack of integration between 
different Arab countries. As regards the first, low production, inadequacy 
of transport, and general underdevelopment mean that a large proportion 
of the population lives in a subsistence economy, retaining the bulk of its 
produce for its own consumption and resorting to the market very seldom, 
whether for purchase or sale. In other words division of labour—one of 
the most powerful forces making for social integration—has been carried 
out to only a limited extent. It may be added that in recent years econo- 
mic development has been drawing the inhabitants of the Arab world into 
the market economy at an accelerating rate. 

Three other social factors may be mentioned in this context. In the 
past, the distinction between town and country was sharper in the Middle 
East than in Europe and relations between the two were looser.1 Although 
this state of affairs is also changing, it has left its mark on the mentality 
of the Middle Eastern peoples. Secondly, there remains the great gap be- 
tween the nomadic and settled populations. In all Middle Eastern 
countries nomads continue to lead a life separate from that of the rest of 
the community. Attempts are being made to integrate the nomads, by 
enforcing the authority of the State, by providing some health and educa- 
tional services, and by encouraging settlement, but so far only a limited 
measure of success has been achieved. Lastly, there are the deep cleavages 
between religious communities. Owing to the intensity of the religious and 
denominational feeling of Middle Easterners, this factor has a more 
divisive effect than in Europe or the United States. 

As regards the second aspect, namely, the lack of integration between 
Arab countries, it may be attributed to inadequacy of communications, 
low level of production, the large part played by foreigners in the economic 
development of the region and the political history of the last seventy 
years. The first two factors need no elaboration; the lack of a surplus for 
exchange and of the means to transport this surplus largely account for the 


1 See H. A. R. Gibb in Journal of World History, op. cit. 
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very low level of trade between Arab countries. Less obvious, but hardly 
less important, has been the fact that the economic development of the 
region was largely carried out by foreign capital and enterprise. The 
economy of each Arab country was thus geared to that of the industrial 
complex of Western Europe. Each concentrated on one or two agricul- 
tural or mineral raw material exports, receiving in exchange the manufac- 
tured goods, raw materials, and foodstuffs which it needed. One effect of 
this phenomenon was that economic progress remained strictly localized 
within countries, such as Egypt; or even within subdivisions of countries, 
for instance the palm groves of Iraq and the mining districts of North 
Africa. The only important exception has been the petroleum industry of 
Iraq and Arabia. This generated a huge income in countries with very few 
complementary resources capable of absorbing that income; it also in- 
volved the laying of pipelines to the Mediterranean coast; as a result, some 
income has spilled over into the neighbouring countries, particularly 
Lebanon. 

The general development and the improvement of transport following 
the first world war should have led to a greater measure of exchange be- 
tween the Arab countries. But, precisely at that moment, formidable 
barriers made themselves felt, in the shape of new political frontiers. The 
British, French, Spaniards, and Italians divided among themselves Arab 
Africa, and the British and French, Arab Asia. Different currencies, 
linked to those of the Metropolitan Powers, circulated in the various Arab 
countries and customs barriers impeded trade between these countries. 
Nor did matters improve with the attaining of independence by the eastern 
Arab States since, for a long time, they continued to practise economic 
nationalism. Indeed, in certain respects, there was further disintegration. 
“As each country gained political independence, it sought to promote its 
economic well-being through policies designed to develop its own resources 
as fully as possible. Preoccupied with its own economic problems, no govern- 
ment has modified either its course of action or its plans in the light of 
developments in other parts of the region. This tendency continued after 
the second world war. Under the mandates there were no tariff barriers 
between Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, and Transjordan, but the achieve- 
ment of independence broke the monetary and fiscal ties holding some of 
these areas together. In 1950 the customs union between Lebanon and 
Syria was brought to an end.’ ! 

The economic disintegration brought about by foreign rule was accom- 
panied by political and cultural disintegration. Each country, absorbed in 
its own struggle against a specific foreign government, tended to isolate 
itself from the others. In each, different foreign traditions and methods 
began to implant themselves—French in Syria and Lebanon, British in 
Iraq and Palestine, Italian in Libya, Spanish in Morocco. Education in 
foreign schools and universities produced very different values, prejudices, 

1 United Nations, Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52, p. 4. 
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and ways of thought. Not least important, in each country dynastic, 
political, and administrative vested interests arose, whose position stood to 
suffer from a merger of their country in a bigger whole. 

As a result of all these natural and man-made barriers and partitions 
when, both under the influence of European ideologies and in obedience to 
its own laws of development, the Arab world began to experience national- 
ism that feeling took two main forms. On the one hand there was pan- 
Arabism, often confused or intertwined with pan-Islamism, a movement 
aiming at uniting all Arab countries. And on the other hand there were 
various local movements, which sprouted wherever there was a sufficiently 
large physical basis and population for them to take root. The most note- 
worthy of the latter are Egyptian, Iraqi, Moroccan, and Tunisian national- 
ism, all of which correspond to old and well defined units. In the Levant, 
nationalism is more ambiguous and complex, because of the broken nature 
of the area and of the various cross-divisions within it; four main trends 
may be discerned: Syrian nationalism in its narrowest sense, correspond- 
ing to the present borders of the Syrian Republic; its counterpart, Leban- 
ese nationalism; Greater Syrian nationalism, which aims at the union of 
geographical Syria, i.e. Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Palestine; and the 
Fertile Crescent movement, which seeks to unite geographical Syria and 
Iraq. It may be mentioned that, up to the present, local nationalisms have 
been more vigorous than pan-Arabism. This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that they have a more solid historical base, correspond to strong 
traditional parochial sentiments, are backed by powerful dynastic, poli- 
tical and economic vested interests, and offer to aspiring statesmen and 
reformers an outlet for immediate practical work. 


PROSPECTS OF ARAB UNITY 


At this point it might be concluded that the centrifugal forces in the 
region are so strong that Arab unity is a dream impossible to fulfil. But 
such a judgement would be erroneous, since it ignores the no less powerful 
centripetal forces. 

Of these the first, and most binding, are the cultural factors mentioned 
above, the community of language, religion, and way of life. It is doubtful 
whether the pull of religion within the Arab world has appreciably weak- 
ened in recent times. That of language has, if anything, increased; for with 
the spread of literacy the number of those who have access to classical 
Arabic, the lingua franca of the Arabs, is rapidly growing; and as more 
people read the Arabic classics, as well as contemporary works published 
in other Arab countries, their sense of kinship with the inhabitants of other 
parts of the Arab world becomes stronger and stronger. This is being rein- 
forced by the speedy development of transport and communications be- 
tween Arab countries, especially the radio and cinema. 

The impact of recent economic and cultural development on the 
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Arab way of life has been more complex. Its initial effect was that some 
parts of the Arab world, notably Egypt and Lebanon, pulled so far ahead 
of the rest that they came to feel that they lived in different worlds. More 
recently, however, the situation has begun to change. The main factor has 
been the discovery of oil, which is enabling Iraq and the Arabian peninsula 
States to draw abreast of the more advanced countries. Another factor 
which may eventually work in the same direction is the heavy capital 
investment now taking place in North Africa. 

Economic development is also acting in another way to draw the Arab 
countries together. As they advance beyond the level of a subsistence 
economy, the diversity of their resources stands more clearly revealed, 
and with it the possibility of complementarity and the necessity of co- 
operation. Thus, to take only the eastern Arab countries, the oil-pro- 
ducers can offer fuel and capital, Iraq, Syria, and the Sudan have vast 
land and water resources, Egypt has industrial and agricultural skills, 
and Lebanon can provide unmatched business enterprise, as well as the 
most pleasant climate to be found in the region. The realization of the 
possibilities offered by co-operation has, very recently, resulted in the 
taking of some noteworthy measures, notably a payments and preferential 
customs agreement which, having been ratified by four States, entered into 
force in 1953. Other very important proposals include an Arab Develop- 
ment Bank, whose capital would be subscribed to by all Arab States, an 
Arab Navigation Company, the reconstruction of the Hejaz railway, and 
the building of an Arab highway linking Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 

Lastly, there are the political factors. Arabs have begun to realize 
that, although their individual States are insignificant, a combination of 
well over 60 million persons, controlling the southern half of the Mediter- 
ranean and both its eastern approaches, as well as almost half the world’s 
oil deposits, could—provided it developed its natural and human re- 
sources—come to count in world affairs. This realization led, in 1945, to 
the establishment of the Arab League. So far, the League has impressed 
outsiders more with its weaknesses than with its strength, but its very 
survival is a triumph for pan-Arab public opinion, which carried with it 
the reluctant governments of the Arab countries. And it must not be for- 
gotten that, although its political achievements have not been brilliant 
and its real interest in economics is very recent, it has done some good 
work in the cultural field. The latter includes much interchange of teachers 
as well as the holding of inter-Arab congresses of lawyers, doctors, engin- 
eers, educators, etc., all of which is helping to bring the countries closer 
together. 


It is not the purpose of this essay to predict whether the centrifugal 
forces will overcome the centripetal. On the one hand, political and 
economic self-interest—in some countries even survival—call for integra- 
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tion in a larger unit.! On the other hand there are well-entrenched vested 
interests and strong parochialisms; fomented wherever possible, by foreign 
Powers. And with every day that passes local vested interests gain in 
strength; to take only one example, the establishment of identical indus- 
tries such as cotton textiles and sugar refineries in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq has brought into being one more opponent of integration. It is 
thus clear that the unification of the Arab countries, if it is to come, will 
have to be brought about by the conscious and sustained efforts of the 
Arab governments and peoples. The blind forces of geography, the impetus 
of history, and even the cohesive ties of language and culture do not, by 
themselves, automatically ensure unity. This is not the place to discuss 
the measures required for unification, but it may be repeated that what is 
needed is not only integration between the various countries but also inte- 
gration within each country. In other words unification requires, among 
other things, a far-reaching transformation designed to democratize Arab 
society, develop its natural resources, and raise the economic, social, and 
intellectual level of its members. 

It may be pointed out, in conclusion, that unification is not necessarily 
an either—or choice. Between the two extremes of complete unity, which at 
the present time is not practical, and complete independence for each State, 
which is clearly undesirable, lie several possibilities. Some of the smaller 
countries may band together in a federation and the units so established 
may enter into confederal relations with other Arab units. For, to return to 
the starting point of this essay, although the term ‘Arab World’ is rather 
grandiose it does reveal the fact that the entity so designated is vast and 
complex. And it is unlikely that the solution appropriate for such an 
entity is a simple cut-and-dried formula borrowed from foreign cultures 
with a vastly different political experience. 


October 1954 


1 Moreover the climate of world opinion has changed and nation-States are giving way 
to Grossrvdume, or at least to closer associations of States. This can be seen even in the 
seed-bed of nationalism, Western Europe. And just as European nationalism had its 
repercussion on the Arabs, supra-nationalism may also be expected to have important 
consequences in the region. 








THE FRONTIER OF SETTLEMENT IN 
SYRIA, 1800-1950 


NORMAN N. LEWIS 


Mr Lewis is at present engaged on a book on this subject. In it he will 
deal in greater detail with the topics considered below, namely, the extension 
of agriculture, peasant colonization, and the settlement of nomads in Syria in 
the last 150 years, and hopes to consider certain aspects of these subjects which 
are not touched upon in the present article. Reference will also be made to 
sources, not acknowledged here. 


YRIA in the early years of the nineteenth century was a half empty 

land. Centuries of misgovernment and economic near-stagnation had 

brought about a recession in population and a great diminution in the 
extent of cultivated land. The recession was not equally apparent all over 
the country; in much of the west, in Lebanon for example, numerous 
peasants maintained themselves in comparative prosperity. The process 
of depopulation and abandonment of agricultural land had gone furthest in 
the eastern parts of the country, where the plains adjoining the desert had 
been largely abandoned by the peasants who had formerly farmed them, 
and had been occupied by nomadic and semi-nomadic tribesmen. Thus 
hundreds of square miles of the fertile Jezireh—that part of Syria north 
and east of the Euphrates—lay fallow, the grazing ground and occasional 
battle-field of Turcoman, Kurdish, and Arab tribes. There were few vil- 
lages anywhere to the east of the Sultan’s road from Aleppo to Damascus, 
and half the villages of the Hauran (between Damascus and the present 
Jordanian frontier) were ruined and practically deserted. The course of 
the decline had been immensely long drawn out—-the Jezireh, for example, 
had been largely deserted by sedentary peoples since the Mongol invasions. 
It is impossible here to examine the course or causes of the decline at any 
time before the eighteenth century, but some important features of the 
situation as it then was stand out clearly. 

The most fundamental and obvious defect of late Ottoman rule in the 
provinces was its inability to provide security. At the end of the eighteenth 
century or the beginning of the nineteenth the forces at the disposal of the 
local governors were derisory. A few hundred ill-armed, ill-disciplined 
Turcoman and Kurdish horsemen, and a similar number of wretched 
Maghrabi infantry were all the force at the command of the Pasha of 
Aleppo—the janisseries had become worse than useless. If a little more 
strength were available in Damascus it was still insufficient to attempt to 
control the outlying areas of the big province south of the Hauran. 
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As in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the power and effective- 
ness of the central government and its agents had diminished, so that of 
local forces had increased. The eastern plains felt in particular the effects 
of the influx of numerous and powerful bedouin tribes who, in this period, 
drifted north from Arabia—notably the Shammar and ‘Anizeh groups. 
The beginning of the movement was due to obscure causes. Arabia has 
always periodically overpeopled herself and, at this time, the emptiness of 
the Syrian plains and their almost absolute lack of defences tempted the 
northernmost Arabian tribes. Once the movement was under way, this 
attraction communicated itself to other tribes; whilst from the mid- 
eighteenth century the disturbances accompanying the rise and fall of the 
first Wahabi State in Northern Arabia caused further tribal migrations. 
The result was a long period of strife and movement in the Syrian desert 
and the plains that adjoin it. Tribes like the Fadl and Mowali who had 
been in Syria for centuries fought with and were defeated by the new- 
comers, and were forced to retreat into confined areas on the fringes of the 
desert. The new tribes fought each other in their turn, for water and graz- 
ing and influence. Raiding and robbery were intensified, trade interrupted, 
the crops of desert-edge villages eaten or ruined by the flocks and herds of 
the nomads, and the burden of khuwa (‘protection money’) paid by villagers | 
to shaikhs became ever greater. 

Even so, many more villages might have survived in the eastern plains 
if the nomads had been the sole menace. But the pressure of the tax 
collector was as great. Every traveller describes the crushing weight of 
the tax-farming system. The peasantry were taxed to, and sometimes be- 
yond, the limit. A drought, an attack of pest or disease, a special avania 
by the Pasha, the demand of a detachment of soldiers for hospitality, a 
bedouin raid—such calamities turned the scale. A family, a group of 
families, or a whole village, would abandon its lands and flee. They 
might go to swell the indigent population of the cities, they might seek out 
an area of secluded ground where they could hope to sow and reap undis- 
turbed for a few years, they might go to another village. Probably they 
would go to one of the larger villages, which by reason of their size were 
resistant at least to nomad attacks and the excesses of irregular soldiery, 
and which disposed of considerable resources in the shape, perhaps, of 
springs. Springs would not only make possible irrigated agriculture, a i 
form of agriculture which binds farmers closely to the soil, but would 
provide a precious summer watering place for the flocks and herds of the 
nomads. A strong village with such resources could usually survive. 
Others might be sited in good defensive positions, or enjoy a special function 
as trading centres. Many such places, therefore, acted as hosts to people 
from smaller and weaker places, and were, in the late nineteenth century, 
to play the opposite role, becoming the ‘mothers’ of numerous ‘daughter’ 
settlements. Such were Qaryatein (south-east of Homs), Jibrine (just beyond 
the eastern gates of Aleppo), and Fig (four miles east of the Sea of Galilee). 
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Many parts of the eastern plains, as described above, lost almost all 
their peasantry. In others, somewhat to the west, the recession was great 
but not total. Two examples may be cited, the first, the Aleppo region, as 
described by Volney, who travelled in the seventeen-eighties : 

In consequence of such wretched government, the greater part of the Pachi- 
lics in the empire are impoverished and laid waste. This is the case in particular 
with that of Aleppo. In the ancient deftars, or registers of imposts, upwards of 
three thousand two hundred villages were reckoned; but at present the collector 
can scarcely find four hundred. Such of our merchants as have resided there 
twenty years, have themselves seen the greater part of the environs of Aleppo 
become depopulated. The traveller meets with nothing but houses in ruins, 
cisterns rendered useless, and fields abandoned. Those who cultivated them 
are fled. 

The Hauran, Jebel Druze, and neighbouring areas were in a similar 
condition. They were full of ruined villages, many of them containing 
numerous houses and other buildings of Byzantine date, often in a good 
state of preservation. Few of these villages contained more than three or 
four hundred inhabitants, and many were inhabited only by two or three 
or half a dozen families. These might live in the old houses, or in tents 
pitched amongst the ruins. They might be ‘permanent’ inhabitants, but 
the peasants of the Hauran were very prone to cultivate an area for a year 
or two and then move. Burckhardt, for example, records that when he 
passed through the village of Merjan in 1810, he found one family in it. In 
1812 when he visited it again he found eight or ten families, most of them 
Druzes, who had come from Shaara, a well-peopled village in 1810, but 
deserted in 1812. The south-eastern part of Jebel Druze, most remote, 
with the lowest rainfall, and most exposed to bedouin raids, was in the 
worst condition. he following figures, extracted from Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (1822), show this clearly, and a com- 
parison with the modern figures indicates the scale of Druze immigration 
into the area during the second half of the nineteenth century: 


Population c. 1940 


Village Population 1810 or 1812 (Burckhardt) Druze Total 
Salkhad : . Nil. Upwards of 800 ruined houses 2499 2970 
‘Urman . . Nil. (A few Druze and Christian families were 1864 2015 

in these two villages till about 1795) 
El] Kraiye . . Four families. Ruined houses, 500 1641 2053 
Bekka : . Nil. A ruin 811 818 
Samad . . Nil. A ruin 539 594 
Sahwat el Khudr. Nil. 801 801 


Much other evidence strengthens the impression given by these figures. 
There was little sign of change in the provinces at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but as the century went by the trends described above 
were reversed. Security, administration, and economic conditions im- 
proved, the population grew, the frontier of settlement was pushed for- 
ward, and semi-nomad tribes began to settle down. All this started slowly, 
and little change was perceptible in the first half of the century. Progress 
was interrupted by long or short periods of regression, and many of the 
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evils which afflicted the country continued little abated until the end 
of the century. Taxation, for example, remained heavy and inequitable, 
and taxation and usury together continued a crippling burden on the 
peasants. Until 1920 deserted fields and villages were common. There 
was, nevertheless, considerable genuine progress, especially in the last 
thirty years of the century and up to 1914. The primary factors making 
for progress were the slow, sporadic, unequal, but nevertheless real im- 
provement in the efficiency of the administration, particularly as regards 
security; and the increase in trade and economic activity which went on 
during the century. In some cases government policy was directly 
responsible for specific developments: for example, Circassian and other 
colonists were deliberately planted on the frontier of settlement, especially 
from 1870 onwards. Other developments had little or no connexion with 
government activity: for instance, many of the tribal groups which 
suffered at the hands of the ‘Anizeh and other incoming tribes in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and were pushed into agri- 
cultural regions on the edge of the desert, naturally tended by degrees to 
become agriculturalists. Such were some of the Kurds and Turcomans of 
the northern frontier, the Naim and many Mowali sections of the Homs- 
Hama area, and the Fadl between Mount Hermon and the Sea of Galilee. 
Yet other developments only owed their origin in an indirect or partial 
way to government action: thus the emigration of many Druzes from 
Lebanon to Jebel Druze, east of the Hauran plain, was due to several 
causes, of which one was some measure of over-population in Lebanon, 
another civil strife, and a third punitive and repressive measures taken by 
the authorities against the community in Lebanon. 

The reforms of Sultan Mahmoud 11 (1808-39) had little visible or 
immediate effect, and their ultimate results were postponed by the nine- 
year interregnum when Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt ruled Syria (1831-40). 
Their real importance lay in the fact that they were the starting point for 
the later reforms which were gradually to become effective. Mahmoud’s 
most important measure was to do away with the corps of janisseries and 
begin the formation of a new ‘model’ army. The results of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s vigorous policies were more immediately apparent. The rule of 
law was imposed, agriculture and trade encouraged. Over 150 abandoned 
villages were re-settled in the Aleppo area, and a similar number in the 
Hauran. When Ibrahim Pasha left, there was a serious reversion and the 
eighteen-forties were a period of particularly bad administration, bedouin 
incursions, strife and unrest in various parts of the country. Many of 
the villages re-settled in his day, and others, were deserted again. But 
the results of his most important work were considerable and long-lasting: 
it was he who opened up the country to European commercial and other 
enterprise, and it was in his day that the beginnings of an expanding 
economy were first seen in Syria. 

‘Reforming Pashas’ begin to make their appearance in the provincial 
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cities of the Turkish Empire in the eighteen-fifties. Their efforts at reform 
were, of course, frequently misguided and unsuccessful, often carried out 
for the wrong motives and in the wrong way, but the ultimate and cumula- 
tive result was considerable. The policy of centralization and direct rule 
was of particular importance: local notables were weakened, and as much 
power as possible concentrated in the hands of government officials. 
Colonization by indigenous peasants and landowners and by immigrants 
was encouraged, and special attention was paid to the areas near the desert 
fringe. Details of some aspects of these developments may be of interest. 
As an example one may cite the development of government policy vis-a-vis 
the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. It should first be said that the old 
faults and weaknesses of Ottoman administration persisted in some measure 
tillthe end. Thus tribes would sometimes be brutally maltreated, at other 
times favoured and flattered. Sometimes shaikhs would be entrusted with 
the responsibility of maintaining security in an area, but they might well 
be treated traitorously, perhaps to be supplanted by a rival. The pashas 
could seldom resist an opportunity of playing off one tribe against another. 

More fruitful policies, however, became apparent in the second half of 
the century. In its later decades its considerable and well-armed forces 
were sent on punitive expeditions, or on expeditions to pacify hitherto 
unadministered areas and to subjugate rebellious tribes. In the eighteen- 
sixties and after, such expeditions worked down the Euphrates valley 
and into the northern desert. Little forts and police posts were esta- 
blished, with larger garrisons at Deir ez Zor and Palmyra. By the end 
of the century the Euphrates road was secure and much used, whilst 
foreign visitors could reach the ruins of Palmyra with relative ease. At 
the same time the area of ‘Transjordan’ was being brought under direct 
Turkish administration. A Turkish gaim maqam was established in Ajlun 
in 1851. In 1867 an expedition penetrated the Belka (the Salt-Amman-— 
Madeba area) and a governor was installed in Salt. Two years later the 
Beni Sakhr suffered at the hands of a punitive expedition, made their 
submission, and promised to pay the costs of the expedition! From this 
time onwards the country was gradually pacified, there was much peasant 
immigration from Palestine and elsewhere, and agriculture was greatly 
extended. In the eighteen-eighties other police posts or detachments of 
soldiery were established on the imperial domain lands east of Homs and 
Hama. 

Why were such measures successful, when similar efforts at an earlier 
date had not been? The answer is partly to be found in the general 
circumstances of the time, and in the fact that the expeditions were 
mounted with more determination and system than previously, that a net- 
work of military and police posts and civilian administrators was gradually 
built up, that more men were used and that many of them were regular 
soldiers. Part of the answer, however, lies in the fact that the Turkish 
forces began to be equipped with modern rifles in the late eighteen- 
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sixties, whilst the bedouin, with few exceptions, remained armed only with 
lance, sword, and crude flintlock. Troops on the 1869 expedition against 
the Beni Sakhr had breech-loading Sniders; and repeating Winchesters, 
which were ‘much dreaded’, were in use by the late eighteen-seventies. 
For the first time the Turkish soldier found himself superior to the bedouin 
warrior, and the whole balance of forces was changed. Companies of mule- 
borne riflemen, operating from the new garrison centres and posts, proved 
very effective. In 1872 the Wali of Damascus and other notables paid an 
official visit to the Rualla and other ‘Anizeh shaikhs and tribesmen camped 
not far from the city—the first such visit ever to be paid. ‘One and all’ it 
was said at the time ‘considered the ‘“‘good old times’’ of bedouin pillage 
and wanderings as at an end’. 

At the same time agriculturalists were increasing in number and 
strength near the fringe of settlement, and this too did much to restrain the 
tribes and to lead them to modify their way of life. Some of the peasant 
groups were of doughty stock. The Druzes, for example, usually got the 
better of their encounters with the bedouin, and effectively protected their 
own lands and villages. The peasant colonists of the Aleppo, Hama, and 
Homs areas fought off or bought off the bedouin, and frequently settled to 
relatively peaceful and fruitful relations with the semi-nomadic and more 
peaceful tribes such as the Naim and Haddedin. Some members of these 
tribes became agriculturalists, others found a good livelihood acting as 
shepherds to the flocks of townspeople and villagers. The most aggressive 
group of colonists was the Circassians. They were Muslims who had fled 
from their homeland during the Russo-Turkish wars and the Russian 
occupation of the Caucasus. From 1870 onwards they built themselves 
villages near the desert fringe all the way from the northern frontier down 
to Amman, itself founded by these people in 1878. They effectively ful- 
filled the role allotted to them: to occupy and cultivate land, to weaken 
and to act as a buffer against the bedouin. The end of the ‘good old days’ 
was finally hailed at the turn of the century, when the railways, with all 
their economic and military potential, and with each station a little 
fortress, were driven triumphantly through the territories of Kurd and 
Arab, Mowali, Beni Sakhr, and Shammar. The tribes were to remain 
important for decades to come, but their power had been very greatly 
reduced. 

At the same time, tribal settlement was encouraged. Attempts to 
settle the ‘Anizeh and other completely nomadic tribes failed, but many 
smaller, semi-nomadic tribes took to a largely sedentary life. This tendency 
was very marked in the Aleppo region, which may be taken as an example. 
About 1860 several hundred tents of the Wulda tribe crossed the Eu- 
phrates and eventually settled down about thirty miles south of Aleppo, 
in Jebel Samaane. Sections of other tribes, such as the Bu Shaikh, Lheib, 
and Aquedat also drifted west, usually after being defeated in raids or 
wars, half fleeing from the powerful desert tribes and half attracted by the 
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possibilities of settlement. Many of them settled in the same general area. 
Near them were other groups, like the Sakan who had long been tent- 
dwelling farmers and shepherds, and who now began to build villages. 
Some of the Haddedin, both north and south of Aleppo, and of the 
Mowali did the same. (It should be noted that both then and now some 
sections and shaikhs of these and other tribes were completely nomadic, 
others tent-dwelling but engaged in farming, and others completely seden- 
tary. The last and second named groups are now much more numerous 
than they were, but the evolution of tribes from the nomadic to the 
sedentary state is a very long process.) 

Very little later, similar small groups began to settle east of Aleppo. 
The first of the Ferdoon, for example, ploughed and sowed in 1859, and 
built houses shortly after, gradually creating a line of a dozen villages along 
the Nahr el Dhahab, some twenty-five miles east of Aleppo. As time went 
on so did such groups become more completely sedentary, and so did others 
somewhat more remote begin to go through the same process. At the 
same time the first stage towards the sedentarization of the bedouin proper 
was reached when Jeda‘an bin Muheid, a famous shaikh of the great 
Feda‘an (‘Anizeh) tribe was awarded the income from some twenty villages 
in Jebel Shbeit by the Pasha of Aleppo in 1865. He and other shaikhs of 
his tribe gained control of other lands near the Euphrates. The intention 
of the authorities was that the tribesmen should be settled on these lands. 
What in fact happened was that the shaikhs had the lands registered in 
their own names, and thus became big landowners. Peasants and men of 
semi-sedentary tribes were eventually imported to work much of the land, 
and associations were formed with Aleppine men of affairs. The great 
majority of the tribesmen remained nomads, but a number of them were 
to be attracted to agriculture in the boom years of the nineteen-forties 
and early nineteen-fifties. 

The same processes which led to the sedentarization of tribesmen en- 
couraged peasants and landlords to take new land under cultivation. 
Peasants emigrated, either from neighbouring villages or from a dis- 
tance. They might develop lands on their own account, or for a city land- 
lord, bedouin shaikh, or other notable under a crop-sharing agreement. 
Certain villages, as mentioned above, threw off many satellite settlements. 
The peasants of the Hauran plain gradually filled their villages. Pales- 
tinians crossed the Jordan, Alaouites went to lands east of Hama, peasants 
of the Aleppo region mingled with the tribesmen in the wide plains be- 
tween the city and the Euphrates. It is clear that the new security, 
governmental encouragement, relative overpopulation in the west, and 
rising prices, were chiefly responsible for the movement in most areas, but 
other factors were involved in some cases. 

Such a case was the movement of the Druzes to the mountainous area 
east of the Hauran plain known now as Jebel Druze and formerly as Jebel 
Hauran. There were few or no Druzes in the Jebel until towards the end 
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of the seventeenth century, and the villages were inhabited by peasants of 
Sunni Muslim or Christian faith. These were few in number and decreasing, 
and many villages were half-ruined and half-deserted. The area was also 
used by a number of small semi-nomadic tribes, and, as time went on, by 
the incoming ‘Anizeh—first the Wuld Ali and then the Rualla. The main 
Druze area was, of course, south-central Lebanon, but they also had 
villages scattered round the flanks of Mount Hermon, and must have 
known of the situation in Jebel Hauran and of its possibilities. 

The Lebanese Druzes were divided into two factions, the Qaisis and the 
Yemenis. The Yemeni faction suffered a final defeat at the hands of the 
Qaisis at Ain Dara in 1711, and some of the defeated fled, to make their 
way to Jebel Druze. A few others had probably preceded them, and there- 
after newcomers frequently joined them, often the weaker party in family 
disputes, and others who had reason to flee from Lebanon. They were 
joined too by lesser numbers from Galilee, and from Jebel el Ala, west of 
Aleppo. These last had suffered some degree of discrimination and persecu- 
tion at the hands of the authorities in Aleppo and of their Muslim neigh- 
bours. In order to establish and maintain themselves in Jebel Druze they 
sometimes had to deal with the opposition of the Muslim and Christian 
villagers, and frequently with that of the semi-nomadic and nomadic 
tribes. They were usually successful in their clashes with these groups, and 
were eventually able to gain a complete ascendancy over them. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century their numbers were estimated at six 
or seven thousand, and they continued to receive reinforcements. Emir 
Bechir ‘the Great’ of Lebanon (reigned 1789-1840) made a determined and 
largely successful attempt to break the power of the Lebanese Druze 
chiefs, and many fled to Jebel Druze. Larger numbers followed them in 
the late eighteen-thirties, fleeing from the conscription and forced labour 
of Ibrahim Pasha (who also tried and failed to subjugate the Jebel Druze), 
and in the eighteen-forties, as a result of Druze—Christian civil strife, and 
especially in and immediately after 1860, consequent upon the attempt of 
the authorities to punish the Lebanese Druzes severely for their part in 
the Druze—Christian civil war of that year. 

Most of their early settlements were in the vicinity of Soueida, which 
was to become their chief town. Especially from 1860 they expanded 
north and south, filling the Jebel and its south-eastern fringe, and building 
villages along the edge of the Leja (a lava-flow to the north, practically 
impenetrable by regular forces, and a Druze ‘fortress’). They now number 
some 80,000, in about 120 villages. Despite their feuds, they have a 
strong sense of group loyalty and difference from others. They have always 
resented authority and have tried to maintain a semi-autonomous State 
within a State in the Jebel. They are ready to fight in defence of their 
community and their ‘homeland’ and the modern history of Syria is full 
of Druze revolts and attempts by the government to suppress them. They 
have several times inflicted grave losses on regular troops, Egyptian, 
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Turkish, and French, sent against them, and are proud that a Druze 
revolt early in 1954 proved the beginning of the end of the rule of General 
Shishakli, the Syrian dictator. The Druze migration thus differs in many 
respects from the movement of other peasant groups to unoccupied lands 
on the frontier of settlement. It owed little to economic motives, and a 
good deal to political factors. On the other hand, economic and social 
change in Lebanon lay behind much of the political and sectarian strife 
there. The Christians were successfully pressing for emancipation, econo- 
mic, social, and political, the old feudal-type agrarian order was breaking 
up, and a Christian emigration westwards to the coastal cities and to 
countries abroad matched that of the Druzes eastwards to Jebel Druze. 

Two other areas, that of Amman and that of Selemieh, provide good 
examples of the type of development which took place. Before the 
expeditions of 1867 and 1869, referred to above, there were no villages in 
the country to the east of Salt. Doughty, as he passed through the area in 
1876, travelling south with the great Hajj caravan, was moved to write: 
‘The desert . . . shall become a plough-land, so might all this good soil, 
whose sun is gone down whilst it was yet day, return to be full of busy 
human lives; there lacks but the defence of a strong government’. He 
also referred, however, to the recent humbling of the Beni Sakhr, and 
in fact development was beginning in his time. Peasants from Palestine 
cultivated land for the shaikhs of the Beni Sakhr or other tribes, both 
partners in the contract taking a proportion of the crop. Most of these 
cultivators were poor, and completely dependent on the shaikhs. But 
about 1870 a certain Saleh Abu Jaber established himself at Yadudeh 
(9 miles south of Amman). He had made money as a merchant trading 
with the bedouin, and was on good terms with them. He associated himself 
with the Beni Sakhr shaikhs, brought in Palestinian peasants, cultivated a 
considerable stretch of territory, and became a wealthy notable. A few 
years later, between 1875 and 1880, a colony of Christians established 
themselves on the site of Madeba (about 25 miles south-south-west of 
Amman). They came from Kerak, fifty miles to the south, after bloody 
disputes with the ruling notables of that area. They secured permission 
from the government to settle at Madeba, but only made good their claim 
in the face of the bitter opposition of the Beni Sakhr shaikh, who claimed 
the land. In 1878 the first Circassians arrived, first to shelter in the ruins of 
the Roman theatre at Amman, then to build and cultivate. Two years 
later a second group settled at Wadi Sir, eight miles to the west. Now the 
land was beginning to fill up. Between 1900 and 1905, said Gertrude Bell, 
the limit of cultivation was pushed forward two hours’ ride to the east. In 
1902 the railway reached Amman and was then pushed south towards 
Medina. Some twenty farms or villages were founded near Madeba in ten 
years around the turn of the century. 

Selemieh lies twenty miles east-south-east of Hama, in Central Syria. 
In 1845 a group of Ismailis (dissident Shi‘ites) moved to Selemieh from the 
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districts of Qadmous and Masyaf in the Alaouite mountains. Selemieh was 
then a ruin and the land round it uncultivated. During the next twenty 
years the settlers brought most of the land within a radius of about eight 
miles under cultivation. They then began to throw off daughter settle- 
ments: two in the eighteen-sixties, seven in the eighteen-seventies. They 
dealt with the nomads by diplomacy, bribery, or force of arms. By 1894 
they were at work thirty miles to the north-east of Selemieh. The process 
continued during and after the first world war, and still goes on. The 
Ismaili population of the area has grown in a hundred years from nil to 
approximately 30,000. Semi-desert lands fifty miles to the east are now 
being brought under the plough. In 1885 Circassian immigrants arrived, 
to found three villages a few miles to the north of Selemieh. Other villages 
were settled by independent Alaouite and other peasants. Much of the 
west of the area fell into the hands of Hama landlords, who brought in 
farmers from the Alaouite mountains or the Hama plains. Some of the 
lands in this area had been crudely farmed by semi-nomadic tribesmen 
who lived in or near the ruined villages of earlier epochs in summer, and 
who moved towards the desert in winter. The majority of these tribesmen 
were evicted, and became for a few decades largely nomadic. Many of 
them still are, but numbers of them have settled down further to the east. 
Beyond and amongst the Ismaili villages are those of these tribes—Turki, 
Bshakim, and others—founded in the late nineteen-twenties, nineteen- 
thirties and nineteen-forties. The process continues. 

The government looked with favour on such developments and some- 
times assisted settlers by granting tax remissions and other privileges. 
Vast areas near the frontier of settiement were declared imperial domain 
in the eighteen-fifties and eighteen-eighties, and settlers on these properties 
were granted particularly favourable terms. At the same time the opera- 
tions of the Turkish land laws, from 1858 onwards, made it easy for land- 
lords and speculators to gain control of disproportionately great areas of 
land. Colonization by independent peasant groups such as the Druzes and 
Ismailis was therefore somewhat less common than that by landlords 
bringing in peasants and former semi-nomadic tribesmen to work on their 
land. Furthermore, many peasants and former semi-nomads who had 
settled failed to maintain their economic independence, and fell prey to 
the usurer. Such problems have remained serious to this day, and have 
unfortunately arisen also in newly developed areas such as the Jezireh. 

The mandatory ‘period, between the first and secand world wars, saw 
a definitive subjugation of the bedouin, and the introduction and main- 
tenance of higher standards of public security in Syria and Transjordan 
than had been known for many hundreds of years. Improvement in all 
departments of administration, the furtherdevelopment of communications, 
the popularization of the car, bus, and lorry, and continuing economic 
development hastened the processes of agricultural extension, peasant 
colonization, and the settlement of former nomads. The frontier of settle- 
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ment continued to advance, and there was a great deal of consolidation 
and ‘filling up’ in the areas first developed in Turkish days. It is impossible 
to make any but the crudest and most approximate estimate of the amount 
of new land cultivated and new villages established between about 1850 
and the second world war, but the following conservative estimates may be 
hazarded. In the area of the present Republic of Syria, excluding the 
Jezireh (for Jezireh figures see below), about 10,000 square miles of new 
land were ploughed up and about 2,000 villages established on this land; 
in Transjordan, perhaps 1,500 square miles and 300 villages. During the 
same hundred-year period an enormous amount of land must have been 
brought into regular cultivation, having in the past been at best infre- 
quently used; and hundreds of places developed from hamlets to sizeable 
villages. 

The second world war brought Syria a greater measure of prosperity, 
and the country has continued to flourish since the war. The same pro- 
cesses continue, but in more dramatic fashion. New lands are more likely 
to be broken by tractor-drawn steel ploughs than by the donkey-drawn 
wooden ploughs of the peasants. The contrast between old and new is 
striking: in 1944 the present writer saw new American combine-harvesters 
at work in the Jezireh. The crop they were reaping grew on land un- 
ploughed for centuries till that year, land where the boundary between a 
Kurdish and an Arab tribe was a matter of dispute. Nothing could have 
been more ‘modern’ than the great machines at work—but round one there 
circled a defensive screen of fully armed bedouin horsemen and by the 
other, a mile or two away, rode a similar group of Kurds. One finds saloon 
cars and tractors ‘stabled’ in bedouin tents, and shaikhs count their wealth 
in terms of such machines, bales of cotton, and tons of wheat. Fortunes 
are made, and some lost, in the rapid development of Syria’s last great 
area of frontier land: the Jezireh. 

The Jezireh is traditionally defined as that part of Syria which lies 
north and east of the Euphrates. This area is today divided into two 
provinces: Euphrates and Jezireh. The figures given in the following 
paragraphs refer only to the Jezireh province, the more easterly of the 
two. 

Cultivation crept outwards from Aleppo in the nineteenth century, as 
described above. By 1860 the frontier lay half-way between the city and 
the Euphrates, and by 1900 had reached the river. The French pacification 
of the area beyond the river was delayed and made difficult by the per- 
sistence of bad relations with Turkey until the late nineteen-twenties, 
the remoteness of the area, and the resistance of its bedouin inhabitants. 
Hassetche remained the most advanced French military and administra- 
tive post until 1922 (only founded a year or two earlier, it is now a town of 
some 10,000 people). The site of Qamichlie, which has become the centre 
for the development of the fertile north-east part of the Jezireh,andis nowa 
town of 30,000 people, was not occupied until 1926, and the final occupation 
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of the north-eastern extremity was delayed until 1930. The area was 
initially very scantily peopled, and development owed a good deal to 
immigration. Large numbers of Kurds crossed the frontier from Turkey, 
particularly after the Kurdish insurrection of 1925 in that country. The 
majority of these newcomers settled down in the vicinity of the frontier, 
where numerous Kurdish and mixed tribes already lived. Most of these 
groups were already semi-sedentary, and adopted agriculture seriously in 
the next few years. Smaller numbers of Armenians and other Christians 
provided a valuable element: shopkeepers, clerks, craftsmen, mechanics, 
and entrepreneurs. In 1933 some 9,000 Assyrians (Nestorian Christians) 
crossed the frontier as refugees from Iraq, and the government and the 
League of Nations collaborated in settling them in some twenty villages 
on the banks of the river Khabour. Other immigrants came from western 
Syria, and this movement continues. 

Many new farms and villages were established in the late nineteen- 
twenties and nineteen-thirties, but the second world war provided the 
stimulus for development on a much bigger scale. Allied policy was to 
encourage the production of foodstuffs in the countries of the Middle East, 
and an official agency was formed to assist the development of the Jezireh 
as a grain-growing area. Prices were good enough to encourage local enter- 
prise, and ‘the great plough-up began’. In 1942 there were about thirty 
tractors and twenty thrashing and harvesting machines in the province. 
By 1950 there were 500 tractors and 430 combine harvesters. In 1942 only 
about 50,000 acres were cultivated out of the Jezireh’s total cultivable area 
of about two-and-a-half million acres. By 1946 about 783,000 acres were 
cultivated, by 1949 a million acres, by 1951 perhaps a million-and-a- 
quarter acres. Estimates of the number of villages founded between 1920 
and 1954 range as high as 2,000, and the total population is about 160,000. 
There are few true nomads left, most of the tribal shaikhs and tribesmen 
now having an interest in agriculture, even if only to the extent of collect- 
ing a yearly rent from the tractor owner who ploughs and uses ‘their’ land. 

There is still uncultivated land in the Jezireh which can be cultivated 
without irrigation, and there is a little in other parts of Syria, but the days 
of the easily expanding frontier are over. Great development possibilities 
exist, notably in the field of irrigation, but the grave social and political 
problems with which the country is faced are as important as, and will 
probably prove harder to solve than the physical and economic difficulties 
attendant on development. 


15 October 1954 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
CONCERNING IRRIGATION OF ARID 
LANDS 


JAN F. HOSTIE 


FEW years ago Professor H. A. Smith contributed a study to this 

Journal on the problems of international law concerning irrigation, 

primarily with a view to the Jordanriver system.! In the meantime, 
Mr E. Johnston 2 has given an outline of the mission entrusted to him by 
the President of the United States to further a constructive proposal for 
developing the resources of that river system, Mr M. G. Ionides* has pub- 
lished an article dealing with the technical aspect of the matter; we have 
also had the benefit, concerning that aspect, of a United Nations’ pub- 
lication * prepared under the direction of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and press reports told us that Mr Johnston had been successful in his 
endeavours for the common benefit of the four countries concerned. 

Similar problems, however, may be found wherever two or more States 
are interested in the use of the same waters and irrigation is the main con- 
cern. The issues which are likely to arise in such cases call for an analysis 
of the same precedents. The study of the latter remains therefore of great 
potential importance. Professor Smith rightly points out that the ‘most 
helpful precedents will be found in the United States, where in the course 
of the present century a number of inter-State disputes upon water rights 
have been brought before the Supreme Court’.® 

Now the cases which are most directly relevant appear to be Wyoming 
v. Colorado, Washington v. Oregon and Nebraska v. Wyoming, none of 
which are referred to in Professor Smith’s analysis. He relies upon Kansas 
v. Colorado and Connecticut v. Massachusetts. Colorado v. Kansas, a 
sequel to Kansas v. Colorado, is not mentioned. 

As the conclusions of the learned English writer are based upon United 
States precedents, this writer, as a student of such precedents, will endea- 
vour to supplement the information given by him. In presenting another 
view of the doctrine of international law which may be derived from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in inter-State disputes, 


1 ‘The Waters of the Jordan’, International Affairs, vol. xxv (October 1949), p. 415. 
2 ‘Mission to the Middle East’, Department of State Bulletin, vol. xxx N. 765, p. 282. 
3 ‘The Disputed Waters of the Jordan’, The Middle East Journal, vol. 7, no. 2 (1953), 


. 153. 
: The Unified Development of the Water Resources of the Jordan Valley Region, prepared 
at the request of the United Nations under the direction of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
by Charles T. Main, Boston, 1953. 

5 International Affairs, vol. xxv, p. 422. 
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no attempt will be made, however, to apply the conclusions reached to the 
Jordan or to any other river system in particular. 


The dominant feature of the case law evolved by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in matters of diversion of waters for irrigation pur- 
poses, as between States of the Union, would seem to be the distinction 
between arid, or semi-arid, lands and other lands, a distinction which is 
reflected in the different law systems of such States. Broadly speaking, 
States, the territory of which is well watered, have remained faithful to the 
common law rule, similar in substance to the traditional rule of inter- 
national law as developed in Europe. 

According to this doctrine of ‘riparian rights’, a riparian, as against 
another riparian, is entitled to the natural flow of the river, without con- 
tamination, diversion or other alteration to his detriment. In international 
law, however, it is generally held that, for a claim to be justified, the detri- 
mental alteration must be a substantial one. In a number of States of the 
Union, where water was less plentiful, the doctrine of riparian rights was 
mitigated so as to allow for ‘reasonable use’ with a view to irrigation of the 
adjacent lands.? In a few States, however, formed on arid, or semi-arid 
lands, the inhabitants found the doctrine of riparian rights altogether 
irreconcilable with their prevailing needs. It was replaced there, often 
long before statehood was acquired, by another doctrine, that of appro- 
priation. 

In Wyoming v. Colorado, Wyoming in its argument summarized as 
follows the position as it was at that time: 


There are eighteen of our own States and Territories which may be denominated 
generally the irrigation States, in as much as in each there is more or less of arid 
land requiring irrigation, and the laws recognize, more or less, irrigation rights. 
In ten of these, while the use of water of streams for irrigation is permitted, the 
riparian proprietor is recognized as having the superior right, and the waters are 
not permitted to be diverted by the irrigation beyond the watershed,® but the 
surplus must be returned to the original stream. . . . In the other seven irrigat- 
ing States, viz., Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming, fuller rights of appropriation are recognized and apparently the right 
is recognized to take water outside the watershed, even over the objections of 
those within it.4 


The doctrine of appropriation, as adopted, for example, both in 
Colorado and in Wyoming by the earliest settlers, was stated by the 
Supreme Court in the following terms: 


The diversion of the stream and the application of the water to a beneficial pur- 
pose constituted an appropriation, and the appropriator was treated as acquiring 
a continuing right to divert and use the water to the extent of his appropriation, 


1 See, for example, Madrid declaration (1911) of the International Law Institute, 
Annuaire, vol. 24, p. 365 


2? American Law Institute, Restatement of the Law of Torts, vol. tv chap. 41, topic 3, 
scope note p. 346. 

3 Cf. Colorado v. Kansas 320 US 383, 399, 400. 

4 Wyoming v. Colorado 259 US 419, 428. 
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but not beyond what was reasonably required and actually used. This was 
deemed a property right and respected accordingly. As between different appro- 
priations from the same stream, the one first in time was deemed superior in 
right, and a completed appropriation was regarded as effective from the time the 
purpose to make it was definitely formed and actual work thereon was begun, 
provided the work was carried to completion with reasonable diligence.* 


In the dispute between Kansas and Colorado, the first claimant was 
Kansas,? which complained of the diversion of the waters of the Arkansas 
river, a non-navigable stream, by Colorado on whose territory it has its 
source. In a later stage of the case,? the Supreme Court stated ‘. . . that 
arid lands in western Kansas are underlaid at shallow depths with great 
quantities of ground water available... by pumping at low initial and 
maintenance cost’. This being so, western Kansas could never have been 
essentially dependent on irrigation on a large scale. The legal position 
reflected this state of affairs, Kansas being traditionally an adherent to the 
doctrine of riparian rights, mitigated, however, by its courts which made 
allowance for ‘reasonable use’.4 Colorado’s contention was that ‘even if 
Kansas possesses riparian rights to the full extent claimed by her, yet she 
has no right of action in the absence of injury, inflicted or threatened’ and 
that the doctrine of riparian rights must be mitigated to allow for the 
necessary use of water for the irrigation of arid lands.> The Court, con- 
fronted with the dilemma ‘whether Kansas has a right to the continuous 
flow of the waters of the Arkansas river, as that flow existed before any 
human interference therewith, or Colorado the right to appropriate the 
waters of that stream so as to prevent that continuous flow’,® found that 
it ‘must adjust the dispute on the basis of equality of rights to secure, as 
far as possible, to Colorado, the benefits of irrigation without depriving 
Kansas of the benefits of a flowing stream’.’ 

The decision, however, should not be understood as meaning that an 
ex eaquo et bono solution was resorted to apart from any legal basis and 
that such ‘disputes are not suitable for settlement by courts of law’.* The 
judgment expressly contradicts the last statement: ‘Clearly this contro- 
versy is one of a justiciable nature,’ says the Court. ‘The right to the flow 
of a stream was one recognized at common law’.® This right is not set aside, 
but the mitigation as to ‘reasonable use’ is adopted as between States, 
because Kansas’s private law, as declared by her Supreme Court, recognized 
‘the right of appropriating the waters of a stream for the purposes of an 
equitable division between the riparian proprietors’ and Kansas could not 
complain ‘if the same rule is administered between herself and a sister 
State’.1° Further, it was found that ‘except for domestic purposes’ the 
Arkansas river was, in the regions concerned, ‘practically useful only for 

1 Wyoming v. Colorado 259 US 459 (judgment per Mr Justice van Devanter). 
2 Kansas v. Colorado 185 US 125, 206 US 46. 

3 Colorado v. Kansas 320 US 383, 399. 4206 US 46, 102. 

5 ibid. 63, 64. 6 ibid. 85. ? ibid. 100. 


8H. A. Smith, International Affairs, vol. xxv, 423. 
® 206 US 46, 85. 10 ibid. 104, 105. 
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irrigation’ and that ‘if the extreme rule of the common law were enforced’, 
as between Colorado and Kansas and as between Kansas and Oklahoma, 
the waters would be ‘of comparatively little advantage to either State’.? 

There is more to the case, however, than an equitable mitigation of 
the strict rule of law. ‘Some detriment to the south western part of 
Kansas, perceptible injury to portions of the Arkansas valley in Kansas’ 
were accepted as proved. However, ‘to the great body of the valley it [had] 
worked little, if any, detriment’ and the Court, therefore, was ‘not satisfied 
that Kansas had made out a case entitling her to a decree’.? This is merely 
one application among a great many others of the rule in inter-State dis- 
putes that “before the Court will intervene the case must be of serious mag- 
nitude and fully and clearly proved’.* Strictly speaking, this finding 
makes all previous considerations unessential to the conclusions reached, 
namely, that the claim must be dismissed for the present. In subsequent 
litigation on the same issue, Colorado being now the claimant,‘ the recom- 
mendation of a Special Master that there be an allocation of the waters of 
the basin between Colorado and Kansas was rejected by the Court as well 
as the Special Master’s conclusion that, as a result of a material increase in 
the depletion by Colorado of the water supply of the Arkansas river, ‘there 
[had] been injuries to the substantial interests in Kansas’.5 

In support of these conclusions, the Court expressed inter alia the 
opinion that questions of this kind ‘necessitate expert administration 
rather than judicial imposition of a hard and fast rule’ ® and also that 
‘such a controversy is not to be determined as if it were one between two 
private riparian proprietors or appropriators’.’ The first of these two state- 
ments was implicitly contradicted by the subsequent decision of the 
Supreme Court in Nebraska v. Wyoming (see below) ; the second says more 
than was intended for it is irreconcilable with all the irrigation cases includ- 
ing Kansas v. Colorado, which the Court was confirming, as well as with 
many other inter-State cases.® 

The Court was on more solid ground when it said that ‘Kansas [was] 
not entitled to relief unless she show[ed] that they [the practices of Colo- 
rado] clearly ha[d] entailed serious damage to her substantial interests and 
to those of her citizens’. That this was not the case was apparent, as ‘an 
increased quantity of usable water [had] passed the State line’ (thus 
justifying the Court’s earlier views about the beneficial effect that the 

1206 US 105. It was found that the river had a low gradient and that there were no 
gorges or defiles, so that it appeared unfit for power production. 

2 ibid. 113, 114, 117. 

8 Missouri v. Illinois, 200 US 496, 521; New York v. New Jersey 256 US 296, 309; 
Colorado v. Kansas 320 US 383, 393 and the decisions quoted there in note 8; cf. Second 
Trail Smelter decision, American Journal of International Law, 1941, 684, 715. 

4 Colorado v. Kansas 320 US 383. 5 ibid. 390, 391. 8 ibid. 392. 7 ibid. 393. 

8 The first judgment had, incidentally and in measured terms, pointed at differences 
which should not be disregarded in an analogical application of private law, where such 
analogy is found to be legitimate in principle, such differences resulting inter alia from the 
consideration of the interests, not of one or more individual holdings within a territory, but 


of the territory as a whole. Cf. First Trail Smelter decision, American Journal of International 
Law, 1939, 182, 183. 
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transformation in Colorado of desert land into arable lands might have on 
physical conditions in the adjacent Kansas territory); also, ‘the acreage 
under irrigation in western Kansas ha[d] steadily increased’ and, as quoted 
above, the use of ground water constituted an economically sound alterna- 
tive there.+ 

The other decision quoted by Professor Smith—Connecticut v. Massa- 
chusetts 2—is extraneous to the subject of irrigation of arid lands and deals 
with legal problems of a different sort. Both Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts are far from arid and recognize the common law doctrine of ripa- 
rian rights. The real issue there was whether nearly two million people in 
the Boston area would be confronted or not with a serious water shortage 
for drinking and other domestic purposes. In order to remedy the position, 
it was planned to divert in Massachusetts part of the waters of two affluents 
of the river Connecticut. The planned diversion amounted to about 2 per 
cent of the flow of this navigable waterway. The Court found that such 
a diversion would not perceptibly or materially interfere with navigation * 
and that no ‘real or substantial injury or damage’ would presently result 
to Connecticut from the diversion. As the Court rightly said, ‘drinking 
and other domestic purposes are the highest use of water’ and this came in 
support of the decision to reject the claim for lack of evidence of substan- 
tial damage. 

Having dealt with the cases mentioned by Professor Smith, I now turn 
to three others which are on problems of diversion for irrigation arising 
between States the territories of which are arid or semi-arid. 

The first is Wyoming v. Colorado.* As said above, both these States 
had adopted to its broadest extent the doctrine of prior appropriation. 
The Laramie river in dispute is a non-navigable stream which has its 
source in Colorado and thence flows through Wyoming. The complaint of 
the latter State was based on the fact that Colorado was ‘proceeding to 
divert . . . a considerable portion of the waters of the Laramie river and 
to conduct the same into another watershed’.® 

The Court took care to distinguish this case from that between Kansas 
and Colorado because: 1. Kansas recognized in principle the common law 
rule of riparian rights, 2. the diversion in the case of the Arkansas river 
was not to another watershed, 3. Kansas wanted to interfere with a diver- 
sion of many years’ standing.’ Said the Court: 


The contention of Colorado that she as a State rightfully may divert and use, 
as she may choose, the waters flowing within her boundaries in this inter-State 
stream, regardless of any prejudice that this may work to others having rights 
in the stream below her boundary, cannot be maintained. The river throughout 
its course in both States is but a single stream wherein each State has an interest 
which should be respected by the other. 


1 320 US 383, 398, 399. 2 282 US 660; 283 US 789. 

3 This is a federal concern. 4 282 US 660, 672. 

5 259 US 419, 496; 260 US 1; 286 US 494; 298 US 573; 309 US 572. 
6 259 US 4109, 457. 7 ibid. 464. 
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The objection of Wyoming to the proposed diversion on the ground that it is 
to another watershed, from which she can receive no benefit, is also untenable. ... 
In neither State does the right of appropriation depend on the place of use being 
within the same watershed. 


The Court, having reviewed the birth and history of both statal com- 
munities where water rights ‘constituted the foundation of all rural home 
building and agricultural development’, came to the conclusion that the 
doctrine of appropriation should be the basis of its decision.? In applying 
this doctrine, the Court found that, in the estimation of the yearly flow, 
account should be taken of what could reasonably be done by means of 
reservoirs to conserve and equalize the flow and that particular care should 
be taken not to over-estimate the permissible diversion by the upper State.® 

After deduction of 22,250 acre-feet for prior Colorado appropriations, 
the net quantity available was found to be 288,000 acre-feet. The Wyom- 
ing appropriations amounted to 272,500 acre-feet. A diversion for the new 
Colorado irrigation scheme of 15,500 acre-feet, subsequently increased by 
2,000 acre-feet, was therefore allowed.4 The decision was later interpreted 
by the Court itself as referring to water taken, not to water consumptively 
used. Later still, also by way of interpretation, it was made clear that, so 
long as the overall maximum for all Colorado appropriations of 39,750 
(22,250 plus 15,500 plus 2,000) acre-feet was not exceeded, Colorado re- 
mained free to determine, by her laws and adjudication, how her share 
should be distributed and used.® 

The second of the three most relevant cases is Washington v. Oregon.” 
This concerned the Walla-Walla river, a non-navigable stream which 
flows from Oregon into Washington. Both States agreed that, for the 
purposes of the case, the individual rights of the respective land-owners 
and water-owners concerned in both States [were] governed by the doc- 
trine of prior appropriation.* The Court rejected Washington’s claim on 
the general ground that no substantial injury had been proved. The 
opinion of the Special Master was endorsed that ‘to limit the long estab- 
lished use [of water] in Oregon would materially injure Oregon users with- 
out a compensating benefit to Washington users’ ® and also found that the 
use of the diversion in Oregon was not wasteful. 

The main point of interest, however, is to be found in the appraisal by 
the Court of the single Washington appropriation for which that State 
claimed seniority over Oregon appropriations. It was found that there had 
been a lack of diligence in implementing this appropriation. The Court said 
in this respect: ‘A priority once acquired or put in course of acquisition by 
the posting of a notice may be lost to the "geri by abandonment or 
laches. . . . The essence of the doctrine of prior appropriation is beneficial 

1259 US 466. 2 ibid. 470. 3 ibid. 484, 485. 

4 ibid. 496. An acre-foot is the quantity of water required to cover an acre to the depth 
of one foot, i.e. 43,560 cubic feet (259 US 419, 485). 


5 298 US 573, 579- § 309 US 572, 579. a 
7 297 US 517. 8 ibid. 521. ® ibid. 523. 
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use, not a stale or barren claim. Only diligence and good faith will keep the 
privilege alive’.} 

The third case is that of Nebraska v. Wyoming ? in which there was 
also a claim by Wyoming against Colorado. This case dealt with the 
waters of the North Platte river, a non-navigable stream which has its 
source in Colorado and flows through Wyoming into Nebraska. While 
Nebraska was originally a riparian doctrine State, legislation was subse- 
quently enacted adopting the appropriation principle. Western Nebraska 
was found to be partly arid and partly semi-arid.‘ All the territory East 
of Bridgeport, however, that is all but the western sixth or seventh part 
of the State, could be reasonably satisfied out of local supplies. 

The Court in this instance was divided. M. Justice Roberts—who had 
read the opinion of the Court in Colorado v. Kansas—and two others dis- 
sented and the judgment expresses the opinion of only five judges out of 
nine. There is no doubt that the waters of the North Platte proved defi- 
nitely over-appropriated, as appeared during the long period of drought 
which had lasted for ten years at the time the decision was rendered. The 
majority found—this was the main issue on which the cleavage of opinions 
took place—that, where the claims to the waters of a river exceed the 
supply, a controversy exists which is appropriate for judicial determina- 
tion. 

Here again the Court applied the doctrine of appropriation, but it felt 
at liberty not to apply it slavishly: 


If an allocation [says the judgment] between appropriation States is to be just 
and equitable strict adherence to the priority rule may not be possible. For 
example, the economy of a region may have been established on the basis of 
junior appropriations. So far as possible, those established uses should be pro- 
tected, though strict application of the priority rule might jeopardize them... . 
Priority of appropriation is the guiding principle. But physical and climatic 
conditions, the consumptive use of water in the several sections of the river, 
the character and rate of return flows, the extent of established uses, the avail- 
ability of storage water, the practical effect of wasteful uses on downstream 
areas, the damage to upstream areas if a limitation is imposed on the former— 
these are all relevant factors.5 


For reasons connected with improvement activities of the federal 
administration, the Court only dealt with the natural flow, not with 
storage water, sensu lato, but limitations were placed on storage in certain 
reservoirs with a view to protecting senior appropriations. ® 

It was argued against Colorado that the same amount of water that 
was used there might produce more in lower sections and that there should 
accordingly be a reduction in Colorado uses, but the Court felt that ‘the 
established economy in Colorado sections of the river basin, based on 
existing use of the water should be protected’ and refused to enjoin a reduc- 
tion.? Also in this case, some ‘transbasin’ diversions were authorized, but 


1 297 US 527. 2 325 US 589; 345 US 98r. § 325 US 589, 599. 
4 ibid. 594. 5 ibid. 618. 6 ibid. 620, 621, 630. 7 ibid. 622. 
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these were quite small. In this instance, no mass allocation, as in Wyoming 
v. Colorado, was effected, but the Court made it clear that, while the deter- 
mination of priorities among certain derivation canals was an inherent 
necessity of an inter-State apportionment, such determination was only 
‘for the limited purposes of this inter-State apportionment’. 

This is probably the most interesting of the three cases. Unfortunately, 
it is very complicated and space precludes entering into detail about it. 
The minority felt that the Court should not ‘attempt to become a continu- 
ing umpire and a Standing Master to whom the parties must go at intervals 
for leave to do what, in their sovereign right, they should be able to do 
without let or hindrance, provided only that they work no substantial 
damage to their neighbors’.? They also felt that Wyoming had not proved 
substantial damage against Colorado nor Nebraska against Wyoming. 
These views, however, were not shared by the majority of the members of 
the Court. A subsequent modification of the decree does not seem to have 
affected the substance of the decision.* It tends to show that the fears of 
the minority were exaggerated. 


Professor Smith’s conclusions as to the lessons to be derived from 
United States inter-State cases of diversion were that ‘in such cases there 
are no absolute legal rights on either side’, the basic principle of decision 
being an ‘equitable apportionment of benefits’. It has been shown that 
this is too sweeping a statement. In all relevant cases, the Court has 
primarily applied a rule of law, mitigated, however, where appropriate, by 
equity. 

The general rule of the law governing the whole subject of derivations 
was and remains that a riparian State must abstain from causing substan- 
tial injury to another riparian State of the same river system, by diversion, 
including storage. 

Special rules, however, have been evolved which limit the scope of the 
general rule and are better adapted, as regards irrigation, to conditions 
different from those which prevail in the regions where the general rule 
came into being. Where the claimant State, in her own law and practice, 
permits diversion within the watershed of the system for the purpose of 
irrigation, that rule of private law is applied by analogy to her inter-State 
relations with another riparian who likewise, or more drastically, has miti- 
gated or departed from the doctrine of riparian rights. Further, where the 
claimant State, in her own law and practice, follows the doctrine of appro- 
priation to its full extent, that system is applied by analogy to her inter- 
State relations with another State having the same law and practice. The 
doctrine of appropriation, however, may in turn be mitigated to prevent 


1 325 US 627, 645. 

2 ibid. 658, 659, 661. If carried to its logical conclusion, this would exclude all injunctions 
in inter-State or international disputes. 

3345 US 081. 

4 International Affairs, vol. xxv, p. 423. 
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or correct inequitable consequences, that doctrine remaining, however, the 
guiding principle. 

This is not federal law, but a contribution of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the development of the law of nations, for, apart from 
providing for compulsory jurisdiction, the Constitution of the United 
States has played no part in these cases which are entirely based on the 
relationship between sovereign States. 

Assuming a controversy in which domestic uses and navigation, actual 
or potential, play no appreciable part, and in the absence of conflict 
between the needs of irrigation and those of power production, the con- 
clusions to be drawn from those precedents would depend essentially on the 
law and practice of the States concerned as well as on the nature and extent 
of appropriations initiated thereunder, but all factors which might affect 
the equities of the case should be considered in possible mitigation of the 
guiding principle to be derived by analogy from the system or systems of 
private law found to be in force. 


I October 1954 


1 The Arbitral Tribunal in the Trail Smelter case (Second decision, 714) said: ‘.. . it is 
reasonable to follow by analogy, in international cases, precedents established by the Court 
the Supreme Court of the United States] in dealing with controversies between States of 
the Union or with other controversies concerning the quasi-sovereign rights of such States, 
where no contrary rule prevails in international law and no reason for rejecting such pre- 
cedents can be adduced from the limitations of sovereignty inherent in the Constitution of 
the United States’. 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1946: Hitler’s Europe. Ed. by 
Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee. London, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xvi+730 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 9}” x 6}”. 63s. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46: Vol. 11. Hitler’s Europe. 
Selected and ed. by Margaret Carlyle. London, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xx+ 362 pp. Index. 
of” x 64". 38s. 

A GREAT deal of information is packed into the latest volume of the war-time 

Survey and a great deal of hard work must have gone into its collection, to say 

nothing of the patience required to disentangle the confusion of authority and 

administration into which the Nazis plunged their own and every other country 
they conquered. It is a pleasure to follow Miss Harvey and Dr Werner Klatt as 
they thread their way through the maze of German economic planning and ad- 
ministration. Within the compass of 120 pages they have provided an invaluable 
introduction to the way in which the Germans set about the organization and 
exploitation of Europe’s resources. Mr Child’s account of the political structure 
of Hitler’s Europe deals with more familiar material, but is competent and clear. 

Together these two parts lay a solid foundation for the rest of the book. 

The second half, the composite work of eight writers, is more uneven. The 
section on France is disproportionately long and badly planned. The story of De 
Gaulle and the Free French Movement is surely outside the scope of a volume 
otherwise limited to what was happening on the European mainland: Dakar, St 
Pierre and Miquelon, Syria and Madagascar, the relations of De Gaulle and the 
Allies do not fit at all into the framework of the rest of the book. Professor 
Cobban’s account of Vichy is well worth inclusion, but the account of the Free 
French seems to have been pushed in because no room could be found for it in 
any other volume. It would have been more logical to replace it with a fuller 
account of German-occupied France, which receives very scanty treatment. As 
it stands, Sir Desmond Morton’s chapter has not even the advantage of telling 
the full story of De Gaulle’s movement, for which the reader must also turn to 
Professor Cobban’s chapter and to Professor McNeill’s separate volume on the 
Grand Alliance. 
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The history of German-Italian relations and the grim picture of Eastern 
Europe—especially the chapters on Poland, the Ostland, and the Ukraine—stand 
up better to critical examination than does the account of Western Europe. A 
curious omission is the German occupation of Russia outside the Ukraine and 
the Ostland, but in general Miss Wiskemann and Miss Duff, Mr Lowery and Mr 
Child show a more confident mastery of their subjects than Lord Chilston who 
is left to cover the rest of the occupied West outside France. The footnotes to 
Viscount Chilston’s chapter (e.g. reliance on British newspaper cuttings of the 
time and PID war-time handbooks for certain facts) incline one to ask whether 
full use has been made of the information which has become available in these 
countries since the war. It is odd for instance to find no reference in the section 
on the Netherlands to the work of the Amsterdam Rijksinstituut Voor Oorlogs- 
documentatie. For both Western and Eastern Europe the provision of a single 
small map of Europe is wholly inadequate. 

The major criticism of the volume, however, must be its failure to deal with 
the broad themes which run across the geographical divisions. Europe’s histori- 
cal experience in the years of Hitler’s empire was marked by three striking 
phenomena: the systematic inhumanity of Nazi racial persecution, collabora- 
tion, and resistance. Here was the subject for an outstanding essay which would 
draw together and interpret the local instances scattered through these pages. 
This opportunity has been missed, for it cannot be said that Professor Toynbee’s 
introduction is equal to the greatness of the theme. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this is the result of dividing the 
work between a dozen authors. Had it been possible to find a single author pre- 
pared to write of Hitler’s Europe as a whole, we might have been given a volume 
with the same grasp of the unity of the theme as Mr McNeill’s history of the 
Grand Alliance or Professor Jones’s account of Japan’s New Order. Instead, we 
have a handbook which contains a great deal of information and a number of 
first-rate contributions, but not the firmly-drawn historical study for which the 
subject seems to offer scope. 


Miss Carlyle’s problem in setting out to illustrate the true character of Hitler’s 
Europe by a volume of documents was a formidable one. It is to accounts of 
private conversations with Hitler, the Table-Talk or Himmler’s speeches to his 
SS leaders that one must turn for an insight into the reality behind the glib legal 
phrases of decrees and treaties. Some of this material Miss Carlyle has included 
(for example the memorandum of the discussion held at Hitler's Headquarters 
on 16 July 1941), but she might have included more with advantage. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-two pages are not much to cover the whole period of the German 
occupation when 698 pages were required for the documents of a single year, 
1951. In this restricted space, the balance of international relations with internal 
affairs, of government decrees with the Nazis’ gangster threats and the revolu- 
tionary opposition of the Resistance is difficult to maintain. Finally, the Free 
French Movement again seems out of place in such a collection. Most of the 
documents printed are in fact already available and the selection now published 
appears to be more arbitrary and made with a less sure touch than in the docu- 
ment volumes of the post-war series. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


THE MIDDLE EAstT 1945-1950. Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. By 
George Kirk. Ed. by Arnold Toynbee. London, New York, and Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1954. viii+338 pp. Maps. Index. 9}$”x6}”. 32s. 6d. 


Mr Kirxk’s previous volume in the war-time series of the Survey of International 
Affairs (reviewed in the April 1953 issue of this Journal, p. 204) dealt with the 
political history of the Middle East during the years of war. The present one 
takes up the story in 1945 and carries it down to 1950. It deals with the Russian 
claims on Turkey and Persia and the Western reaction to them; with the end of 
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French ascendancy in Syria and Lebanon, and the nationalist opposition to 
British ascendancy in Egypt, Iraq, and Cyprus; and above all with the end of 
British rule in Palestine, the war of Arabs and Jews, and the creation of the State 
of Israel. 

Like its predecessor, this book has the technical perfection one would expect 
of its author and the series in which it appears. An enormous mass of material 
has been digested, arranged in a clear and logical way, and expounded in a style 
not unlike Professor Toynbee’s own, with its long sentences in which facts, prin- 
ciples, and analogies are marshalled with unfailing precision and eloquence, and 
sometimes with irony and indignation. Certain unkind reviewers of the first 
volume (not all of them authorities on the Middle East) were led by their dislike 
of Mr Kirk’s opinions, or his way of expressing them, to cast doubt on the accur- 
acy and scientific value of his work. In this they were wrong. It is possible to 
disagree with Mr Kirk’s interpretation of events, but the substantial accuracy 
of his narrative cannot be questioned. Anyone who wishes to know exactly what 
happened in the Middle East during the five years which followed the end of the 
war can go to this book without hesitation. 

Mr Kirk has not been able to make use of the secret papers of governments 
and politicians, and his information has of necessity been drawn mainly from 
official publications, newspapers and works of reportage or propaganda published 
in the thick of events or soon afterwards. These were the only sources available, 
but their nature affects the point of view from which the book is written. Most 
of the books and newspapers used are European or American. Volumes of the 
Survey written before the war made use of the full summaries of the Arabic press 
published monthly in Oriente Moderno, but in this work there is little reference 
to books or newspapers in Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, or Persian. No doubt there 
were practical reasons for this limitation; but as a result of it, there is sometimes 
a tendency to tell the story mainly from the point of view of the governments 
and informed public opinion of Great Britain and the United States. The Pales- 
tinian chapters present a special difficulty. Most books and articles upon the 
problem of Palestine are written by Zionists, the most articulate of political 
groups, or by their sympathizers, on whom the act of conversion to the Zionist 
cause seems to confer miraculously the gift of tongues. The narrative of the last 
years of the Mandate, and of the war between Jews and Arabs, is drawn largely 
from these sources. Even allowing for the accuracy of the story, there is a cer- 
tain lack of balance in it. At times it seems to become mainly a study of Anglo- 
American—Zionist relations, with the Arabs appearing now and then like Caesar’s 
ghost, making dark and menacing remarks and then vanishing into the air. Per- 
haps the picture is not incorrect for the age of Azzam, but it would be unfortu- 
nate were the same method used in later volumes. 

There is also, in this second volume, a certain lack of that balance between 
detail and interpretation which was so marked a feature of the first. There is 
indeed, in the first twenty pages, a brief survey of the whole field which could 
scarcely have been better done, so brilliant and exact is every line of it; but when 
the different subjects are dealt with one by one, the reader is given a mass of 
detail arranged in a narrative which has clarity and coherence but not perhaps 
enough light and shade, so that unless he has lived through the events he would 
scarcely know which were the turning-points, the decisive moments in the his- 
torical process. For example, the efforts made by President Truman and his 
aides to push the resolution on partition through the General Assembly of the 
United Nations are only referred to in passing, in a footnote on page 250; and 
more explanation could be given of the Shuna agreement, by which King 
Abdullah, faced with the threat of a further Israeli advance, accepted a frontier 
change which gave Israel the land of many Arab villages but not the villages 
themselves, thus condemning 150,000 Arab peasants to slow starvation and him- 
self to death, and sowing the seeds of the present troubles on the frontier. 

Even if not everything stands out as clearly as it should, some things do 
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stand out, and this book leaves behind it, as all good books should, a deposit of 
wisdom. It helps us to understand the peculiar nature of a post-war period 
when all is fluid. At such times, wholeheartedness is the virtue which counts; 
and in the tangled story here narrated, the figure which stands out is that of Ben 
Gurion, because he, like Mustafa Kemal a generation earlier, knew what he 
wanted and what risks he must run to get it. Compared with him, the other 
Jewish leaders seem like shadows, and no-one else comes out very well. The 
American leaders of the time appear as small men, not yet ready for the world- 
power thrust upon them; British policy wavers between the desire to help the 
Arabs and the desire to avoid the consequences of helping them; of the Arab 
politicians the less said the better. This book, like most of those based on West- 
ern sources, is more favourable to Abdullah than would be one based on Arab 
sources, but it brings out clearly the weaknesses inherent in a policy of declaring 
war without really intending to wage it, and without having the freedom to 
make the decisions which war demands. 


Now that Mr Kirk’s book is complete, we may take the two volumes together 
and try to assess them. But first we must ask what is the criterion by which we 
should judge a book on the Middle East, published at this time and addressed 
primarily to the British reader. 

There are of course excellent English books about the Middle East, but many 
of them have a defect, which we may call the ‘illusion of innocence’. They ignore, 
or underrate, or distort, what has been the most important factor in Middle 
Eastern history in the last three generations: the British presence in the region, 
based finally upon power and aiming ultimately at preserving the essential 
interests of Britain, sometimes achieving a temporary balance between her in- 
terests and those of other parties, and sometimes in conflict with thera and with 
such force as they could muster. In some books this factor is wholly ignored ; in 
others, while the importance of the British presence is recognized, it is assumed 
that there is not simply a temporary balance but a permanent harmony of in- 
terests between her and the Middle Eastern peoples; in others again, Middle 
Eastern opposition to British or Western policy is explained in terms of such 
irrational feelings as ‘xenophobia’ or ‘fanaticism’—as if there could not possibly 
be a rational motive for opposing us. 

Partly this defect is due to the intellectual corruption of power, which leads 
him who possesses it to forget its existence and its effects on the powerless; and 
partly it is due to the peculiar form which the British presence took in the Middle 
East. But however natural the illusion may be, it is important to free ourselves 
from it, for now that British power is ebbing in the Middle East, British policy 
must be pursued in new ways, and the first condition of devising those other 
ways is to see with absolute clarity the British position as it has developed and 
as it is. How far does Mr Kirk help us to do so? It is clear that he does not try 
to conceal or extenuate whatever can be legitimately urged against his own 
country; but sometimes (and more in the first volume than the second) it seems 
that the standards by which he judges British actions are not precisely the same 
as those by which he judges the actions of others. 

His attitude towards British policy is stated on page 21 of the first volume, 
in a passage which comes to the conclusion that ‘British policy was dictated by 
iron necessity’. What Mr Kirk means is not that it would have been impossible 
for the British Government to act in a way other than that in which they did 
act, but that it would have been incompatible with Britain’s essential interests. 
Here surely we are not in the realm of necessity but in that of statecraft, of 
estimates and risks and the balancing of advantages and disadvantages. British 
policy was dictated not by necessity but by the government’s conception of 
necessity and that conception may have been mistaken; one cannot prove for 
example that if a different policy had been adopted in regard to the White Paper 
or to the grant of Syrian independence the war would necessarily have been lost. 

F 
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Moreover, could we not say that the policies followed by Jews and Arabs, French 
and Americans, were dictated no less by this kind of necessity? Each group was 
trying to further its own essential interests, and its conception of its interests 
compelled it to act in a certain way. No doubt Mr Kirk would accept this in 
principle, but his practice sometimes denies it. He has a certain fondness for re- 
proaches, and those reproached are more often foreigners than Englishmen; in 
this way an impression is created that the groups which refused to fit into the 
pattern which Britain was trying to impose upon the Middle East were doing 
something illegitimate, and even that their motives were unworthy. Thus on 
page 367 of the first volume American interest in Arabian oil is ascribed to ‘a 
combination of fear, jealousy, and legitimate ambition’; nothing is said about 
the reasons for British interest in Arabian oil. The Persians are accused, on page 
93 of the second volume, of casting ‘envious eyes’ at the APOC concession; why 
does not Mr Kirk talk also of the ‘greedy eyes’ of the APOC? The Arabs who 
rallied to Britain once her victory became certain are called ‘opportunists’ ; but 
Mr Bevin is not called an ‘opportunist’ for recognizing Israel once her victory 
became certain. 

When the first volume appeared, there was great criticism of the treatment 
given to Zionism, and one reviewer even accused Mr Kirk by implication of ‘anti- 
Semitism’. A close study of what he really said will show that such an accusation 
is unfair. There are on pages 10 and 249 of the first volume, and elsewhere, clear 
and sympathetic descriptions of Zionist aims and motives, and throughout the 
book there is a humane awareness of the effects which Nazi persecution must 
have had upon the mind of every Jew. In so far as he causes offence, it is because 
he is one of the few writers who are not under the spell of the Zionist dogma. 
Being free from the false ‘pro-Semitism’ of shame, he can see the situation as it 
really is, and understands clearly that the methods which the Zionists employed 
were far different from those they claimed to be using. If he states this fearlessly, 
he may shock or embarrass some of his readers, but he is doing no more than 
what is legitimate, or indeed his duty. His book would have been incomplete 
had we not been given the true story of Deir Yasin, or of the part played by the 
Israeli Army in driving out the refugees, or of the collaboration of the Haganah 
with the Irgun. 

Though Mr Kirk says no more than what is true (one unfortunate footnote 
excepted), a Zionist might well object to the way in which he says it. There is a 
note of acerbity and rebuke which sometimes appears in his writing. The Zionists 
are the main victims in the first volume, while in the second the Arabs are 
trounced for their ‘intransigence’ and ‘refusal to face facts’. These charges may 
well be valid, but a Jew or an Arab might ask, what right has Mr Kirk to make 
them? We who belong to the British political community—Mr Kirk and I, and 
you too, hypocrite lecteuy—must all take our share of the guilt for the tragedy of 
Palestine, and I can think of no moral system which would enable us to deny 
that our guilt was very great. There has not yet, so far as I know, been a full 
exposition of our share in these matters, unmarred by the desire to make excuses ; 
for the present, let us at least avoid casting reproaches at others. After all, the 
Jews did no more than demand and finally obtain what we had encouraged them 
to hope for; and if the Arabs were unwise, it was they themselves not we who 
suffered for it, and it was we not they who had put them into a position where 
their mistakes could lead to their own destruction. While stating frankly and 
fully (as Mr Kirk does) what each party did or failed to do, would it not be best 
if we confined our reproaches to ourselves, leaving to Jews and Arabs the assess- 
ment of their own shortcomings, and the final judgement to God? 

Having said whatever can be urged against this book, let us end by laying 
stress upon its greatest merit: its firm grasp of the reality of the human world. 
In the spiritual geography of the English mind, the Middle East is the land of 
dreams and mystery, where man is free from the bonds of time and space and the 
reality of others, and where his fancy can shape the world as it wishes. Yet the 
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mystery is entirely in the mind of the observer. In all the Arab world from 
Morocco to the marches of Persia there is not a single secret. Arab manners are 
not silken and oblique, but direct almost to the point of roughness, and human 
motives are almost unbearably simple. The whole subject of the Middle East 
would be pointless and boring were it not possible to see in its human move- 
ments the imperfect, indirect manifestation of the relations of structure between 
the three great faiths. How many are the books which, striving after unreal 
beauties, miss both the jasmine and the heartbreak, how few those, like Storrs’s 
Orientations, rooted in human friendship, sweetened by human laughter, hinting 
at a purpose for human life somewhere beyond it! Mr Kirk’s book belongs to the 
second class and not the first. He sees human beings as they are, even if he 
cannot resist pointing out all their warts; and in his thoughts we can always see 
the shadows cast by Eternity upon the sands of time. 
ALBERT HOouRANI 


THE INDIAN YEAR BooK OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1953. Ed. by C. H. 
Alexandrowicz. India, Diocesan Press for The Indian Study Group of 
International Affairs, University of Madras, 1953-4. x+509 pp. Index. 
Rs. 10. 


THE first volume of the Indian Year Book of International Affairs was reviewed 
in the October 1953 issue of this Journal, p. 525. The second annual volume at 
least maintains the standard of the first and, in extent, is more than half as large 
again. Though the editing of the second volume is firmer, the Western reader 
will still find some large topics dismissed, as he would think, somewhat lightly, 
and some articles included which, to non-Indian eyes, seem more suited to a 
philosophical or literary periodical than to a yearbook. It is fair to say that 
the editor forestalls this latter criticism by declaring that historical articles are 
included as evidence that the ‘ancient nations of Asia had their own Law of 
Nations independently of the West’ (p. ix). 

Part 1, International Economic Organization and Economic Development, 
contains five short articles, of which that on ECAFE (the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East) is the widest in scope and the most generally informa- 
tive. Part m1, International Relations, Past and Present, in addition to some his- 
torical essays, includes studies of current problems, such as the deadlock in 
Kashmir and Sino-Tibetan relations. Part 1, International and Comparative 
Law, may prove the most useful, as it is the most coherent and copious section. 
There are short analyses of the Constitutions of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan ; the text of a number of treaties signed on behalf of the Government of 
India between 1948 and 1953; and a classified series of judgments in the Indian 
courts ‘on points of international or comparative law. An interesting contribu- 
tion is an abridgement of the very long dissenting judgment given by Mr Justice 
Pal in the trial of War Criminals at Tokyo in 1953. There are also a few book 
reviews. 

The Indian Year Book bids fair to become an indispensable work of refer- 
ence. It would be still more useful if the table of contents and the index were 
elaborated. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1954. Vol. 8. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1954. xii+378 pp. Index. 10” x6}". 42s. 


THE 1954 volume follows the shape of that of 1953: eleven or twelve articles by 
different hands, followed by a section of 110 pages misleadingly headed ‘Reports 
on World Affairs’, which consists in fact of lists of recently published books fol- 
lowed by short descriptions and comments. 

The current volume has more coherence than its predecessor, eight of the 
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eleven papers being concerned with the United Nations. Most of these eight 
hardly deserve a second reading ; the exceptions are lively and astringent contri- 
butions by Susan Strange on The Economic Work of the United Nations and by 
Charmian Edwards Toussaint on The United Nations and Dependent Peoples. 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR. By Raymond Aron. London, Derek Verschoyle, 
1954. 379 pp. Index. 84$”x54”". 25s. 


DurRInG the three years which have passed since M. Aron’s book first appeared 
in French (Les Guerres en chaine, reviewed in the July 1952 issue of this Journal, 
p- 362), some of the important subjects with which it dealt so stimulatingly have 
entered into a new phase. The most important of these is the condition known as 
‘the cold war’ and the problem of rearming Germany which is linked closely with 
it. The chapter which directly considers the vital question, whether the present 
cold war is a preparation for total war or a substitute for it, has been in the 
English edition transposed and partly re-written. The events in the interval, the 
end of hostilities in Korea and Indo-China, can be interpreted as a step back 
from actual war, an indication that the cold war is perhaps becoming something 
of a substitute for total war: the death of Stalin and the purge of Beria which 
followed surely suggest some new elements in Kremlin policy. It is a pity that 
M. Aron was not able to take fuller account of these factors in his revisions. In 
his interesting new chapter on ‘After Stalin’ he too summarily dismisses as un- 
important the changes, of emphasis and tone if not of direction, which have 
ensued from Stalin’s death. He concludes that ‘Between Communism and the 
rest of the world rivalry will continue, without total war or genuine peace’ (p. 
340). But he does not really answer his own question, whether such cold war is 
indeed a preparation or a substitute for total war. 

The book has been competently translated by E. W. Dickes and O. S. 
Griffiths. It is, unlike the French original, blessed with an index, though not a 
very thorough one. By dint of its incisiveness, originality, and thoughtfulness it 
is a most valuable addition to the books from which English readers can gain 
fuller appreciation not only of current world problems, but also of French 
attitudes to them. 

Davip THOMSON 


DICTIONNAIRE DIPLOMATIQUE. Vol. v (Biographical). Compiled by A.-F. 
Frangulis. Paris and Geneva, Académie Diplomatique Internationale, 1954. 
1,261 pp. 102” x7}”. Sw. frs. 150. (Review translated from the French by 
John Colombos.) 

THE new volume of the Académie Diplomatique Internationale contains the bio- 

graphies of the world’s diplomats from the Middle Ages to the present day, a 

period of over six centuries, and took eighteen years to complete. M. A.-F. 

Frangulis, who directed the enterprise, is the Permanent Secretary-General of the 

Academy, a Minister-Plenipotentiary and was formerly a Delegate to the League 

of Nations for many years. 

The first four volumes of the Academy dealt with the diplomatic status of 
States, their institutions, their history, the treaties concluded by them and the 
diplomatic events which have influenced their destinies. The justification for this 
fifth volume—the biographical diplomatic dictionary—is best illustrated by 
Talleyrand’s maxim, printed at the beginning: ‘Les mémoires particuliers et la 
vie des hommes célébres sont la source des vérités historiques: comparés a la 
tradition toujours crédule, méme superstitieuse, ils en deviennent la critique ou 
la preuve; ils concourent 4 former avec elle ce caractére d’authenticité que 
Vhistoire réclame’. 

In this closely printed volume are described, on the basis of official documents 
several of which have not been published before, diplomats of the past and the 
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present. Their biographies and their activities in the sphere of international 
politics are represented as an integral part of their lives. In the great majority 
of cases, these activities are closely bound up with the great events of world his- 
tory and lend colour and life to historical episodes which have become stereo- 
typed. The picturesque is not forgotten, for it plays a significant part in diplo- 
matic life. The volume recounts the phrases and witticisms which have often 
influenced statesmen to change their policies and adopt decisions much more 
effectively than the most learned and ingenious theories, for instance the ‘fire- 
works’ displayed by Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna. 

Biographies particularly representative of men of our own time are the fol- 
lowing: Jules Cambon, by Count de Saint-Aulaire: Edouard Bene§, by N. Titu- 
lesco; Aerenthal, by G.-P. Gooch; Andrassy, by E. Horvath; Baldwin, by 
J. Bardoux ; Beyens, by H. Carton de Wiart; Briand, by Sir Austen Chamberlain ; 
Anthony Eden, by John Colombos and A.-F. Frangulis; Grew, by G.-P. Gooch; 
Edward-Mandell House, by F. Allen; Lloyd George, by J. Bardoux and A.-F. 
Frangulis; Pachitch, by Count Sforza; Pius xu, by the Rev. Y de la Briére; R. 
Poincaré, by G.-P. Gooch, J. Cambon, and A.-F. Frangulis; Sforza, by Egidio 
Reale; A. Tardieu, by M. Missoffe ; Tisza, by G. Gratz; N. Titulesco, by N. Diano; 
Woodrow Wilson, by A.-F. Frangulis. 

The biographies are followed by a chronological table of the principal inter- 
national negotiations and political questions referred to, the instructions and dis- 
patches of the negotiators, and of the diplomatic representatives of States and 
governments from the Middle Ages to the present day. This table unfolds a great 
panorama of history down the centuries, including the Napoleonic wars, the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the origins of the first world war, the Conference and Treaty of 
Versailles, and the origins of the second world war. 

The Diplomatic Academy deserves the highest praise for the production of 
this admirable treatise which constitutes an indispensable instrument of work 
for all those who practise diplomacy or who study it scientifically. Special con- 
gratulations should also be addressed to M. A.-F. Frangulis who in addition to 
contributing a series of biographies, inspired, and was the architect of this im- 
posing edifice. Equally, thinking of the Acropolis, I am tempted to say that he 
has built here in a classical plan of colonnades, the ‘Propylea’ of diplomacy. 

One last cbservation: this book besides being a source of information, is also 
a witness to the value of diplomacy. In spite of the criticisms sometimes levelled 
against it, diplomacy has earned high honour through the ages. It enjoys not 
only a professional technique which must be specially noted, but it is also an art. 
It requires training and equipment—much more, a vocation. Not everybody who 
wishes to become a diplomat can do so successfully. It is to be regretted that 
nowadays, the development of world communications has had the effect of re- 
ducing diplomats to the role of mere mouth-pieces, obliged to convey decisions 
instead of making them. Nor is it a happy result that transport facilities across 
the world make it easy for politicians to meet each other personally, thus sub- 
stituting themselves for the career diplomats in solving great problems. It used 
to be said of old: minima non curat pretor; should one not say today: minima 
curat legatus? The rules, the intuitive methods which constituted the strength of 
the ‘career’ have now been thrown into shadow. It is therefore all the more 
gratifying that a work of such great importance appears now, to reveal the true 
grandeur of diplomacy and to give it increased value in the opinion of thoughtful 
men. 


ROBERT REDSLOB 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN Wortp Arrairs. Ed. by Waldemar Gurian and M. A. 
Fitzsimons. Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1954. 
xii+420 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.25. 

THE aim of this symposium is ‘to present an account’ of the Roman Catholic 

Church, with its variations and underlying unity, ‘in the contemporary world’, 
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The outlooks of the contributors also vary—from the philosophically phrased 
approval of a democracy which is not of the ‘cab-driver’ brand by Yves Simon 
of Chicago, to the rejection of all democracy by Calvo Serer of Spain, and from 
the generally laudatory attitude towards the Church’s achievements adopted by 
most of the writers to the frank criticisms of her weaknesses in Latin America as 
seen from San Francisco. 

The book starts with a basic survey of the Church-State problem by J. C. 
Murray, followed by an account of the organization and methods of papal diplo- 
macy, and then a summary of the Popes’ contributions to peace in the twentieth 
century. Then follow three thoughtful papers on democracy and human rights, 
and a description (by the former protestant, Karl Thieme) of ‘the new situation 
of continental protestantism after World War m1’. This rather surprising in- 
clusion is premised by the statement (p. 154) that the ‘mutual Christian brother- 
hood-feeling of Evangelicals and Catholics ...is most...at work... in those 
countries [Germany and France] in which the ecclesiastical schism of the six- 
teenth century arose’. It consists mainly of a description of developments in 
German Protestantism, especially the formation of the federal Evangelische 
Kirche in Deutschland—which is given the abbreviation EKiD, which was in 
fact discarded in favour of EKD at its formal constitution at Eisenach in 1948. 

There follow chapters on the public life of the Roman Church in Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, England, and America. It is unfortunate, though under- 
standable, that nothing is said about Catholics in, for example, Poland or Hun- 
gary, or indeed the British Commonwealth. 

A select bibliography after each essay would be a valuable addition, and 
there are a few misprints—e.g. ‘Geron’ for ‘Gereon’ on page 212, and the trans- 
position of the first two columns of the rather skimpy index. Otto Dibelius, 
now Bishop of Berlin, first published The Century of the Church in 1926, not 1930 
(Pp. 157). 

) H. P. KinGpon 


THE THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM. Ed. by Charles Grove Haines. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
418 pp. Index. 9”x6”". $5. 40s. 


In August 1953 the School of Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins 
University sponsored a five-day conference in Washington on The Problem of 
Soviet Imperialism. This book presents the twenty papers read at the con- 
ference and summaries of the discussion which followed each of them. In intro- 
ducing the speakers and the discussion leaders the Governor of Massachusetts 
writes: ‘It would be difficult indeed to find an equally imposing array of talented 
and knowledgeable men’ (p. xii). Apart from four Europeans (among them Mr 
R. N. Carew Hunt and M. Rossi) the galaxy included well-known diplomats such 
as George F. Kennan and Vice-Admiral L. C. Stevens, and twelve divisional and 
bureau chiefs from the State Department. Nothing is said about the 450 people 
who listened, but the general level of the book suggests that they were probably 
recruits or aspiring recruits to the United States Foreign Service, and officers 
assigned to the National War College. The majority of the papers are correct, 
conventional, but sometimes flaccid summaries of the obvious topics—e.g. The 
Soviet Use of Trade as a Weapon, The Ideological Weapon in Soviet Strategy, 
etc. M. Rossi contributes a clear-cut analysis of the role played by the Com- 
munists in France and Italy, where since the end of the war the Party and its 
friends have largely concentrated on a single task—the shaping of the nation’s 
foreign policy in a direction favourable to Soviet interests. Of the regional studies 
contributed by Americans those which deal with Asia contain valuable insights 
into the strength of anti-colonialism and into the role of the army in Communist 
China—factors still not fully comprehended by some European commentators. 
Surprisingly enough the lecture by a State Department Official on Factors In- 
fluencing Soviet Imperialism in Latin America is trivial and uninformative; he 
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attributes the latent Communism of South America mainly to its nationalist 
intellectuals whose poetry and painting are suffused with ‘the death wish’ and 
with the alleged surrealism of Picasso; there is no mention of the thirty million 
Indians whose poverty is almost incredible. 

For the European perhaps the most valuable feature of this book is the light 
it throws on the direction and quality of American thinking at the governmental 
level about Communism. 

MARK ABRAMS 


COMMUNISM IN EDUCATION IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE Far Paciric. By Walter 
Crosby Eells. Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1954. 
x+246 pp. Index. 9}”x6". $3. 

THIS is a report of education conditions and the influence of Communism on 

them resulting from the author’s four years of service as American Adviser on 

Higher Education in Japan and subsequent travels through the accessible coun- 

tries of South East Asia, the Pacific countries and the Indian sub-continent, the 

Middle East, East Africa, and North Africa. It is a painstaking piece of report- 

ing and shows how fully conscious the author is of the threat of Communism in 

the countries he visited. 

Doctor Eells begins with some elementary remarks on Communist organiza- 
tions and ideology which are so superficial as to seem very naive. He falls into 
the common error of thinking that all ills are traceable to bad economic and 
social conditions, makes on page 13 the statement that Jomo Kenyatta is a 
Communist and stresses the danger of Communism among students from 
colonies, but fails to point out that a large proportion learn much which makes 
them immune to Communism. Owing to lack of familiarity with the workings 
of the Stalinist technique for colonial revolution he seems to miss the significance 
of the penetration of Right-wing parties. 

His introductory sections are followed by an account of the threat in each of 
thirty-nine territories. They would have been much more valuable if he had 
differentiated between the nature of the threat in each area. It is very different 
in Hong Kong, Formosa, and Kenya for example. It would also have been help- 
ful if the background thought of each of the peoples he visited had been indi- 
cated. If he had studied this in Kenya, for example, he would not have been led 
into regarding Mau Mau as to all intents and purposes a Communist-inspired 
conspiracy. 

His final chapter on what the United States can do, seems firstly to conclude 
that a useful purpose would be served by showing that race relations in the States 
are not so bad as they are painted. The Supreme Court decision on racial segre- 
gation in schools dates later than the book, but it is an act of this kind which is 
far better propaganda than saying lynchings are fewer nowadays than they used 
to be. Secondly, he appears to set great store by anti-Communist propaganda. 
This, like the negative business of security measures against Communism, has its 
place, but he does not put nearly enough emphasis on positive propaganda which 
should be about nine-tenths of the whole. Furthermore, he does not appear to 
appreciate that the Communist propagandist has considerable advantage with 
his monolithic doctrine. He rightly charges the West with insufficient militancy 
in its championship of democracy, but it is not easy to forward democracy with 
propaganda about the American way of life. The wealth of the United States 
makes it scarcely relevant in Europe, let alone in Asian and African conditions. 
Propaganda for democracy can only be really effective when it begins to prove in 
practice that it can satisfy men’s aspirations in the countries into which it has 
been introduced. 

To counter Communism effectively requires more than a conviction that it is 
bad. The account given of the development of Communism in Japan while the 
American occupation was in full force suggests there may have been a lack of 
inner comprehension of why it makes an appeal. 


HAROLD INGRAMS 
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ALLIES FOR FREEDOM. The Report of the Second Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Countries within the Sphere of British Imperialism, held 
in the Caxton Hall, London, April 1954. London, Farleigh Press for The 
Communist Party, 1954. 148 pp. 6s. 


VERBATIM reports of conferences rarely make good reading, and they are exces- 
sively tiresome to the unbeliever when all the speeches are larded with pious 
ejaculations and stiffened with doctrinal formulas. No one will be surprised to 
learn that Allies for Freedom is a compilation of this sort. The Manifesto, to 
which the delegates assented, was an appeal to the peoples of the Common- 
wealth ‘to end the shameful colonial wars in Malaya and Kenya’, to battle for 
‘higher living standards and democratic rights’, to unite for the aim of ‘self- 
determination for all peoples’, ‘to secure the withdrawal of troops from all the 
territories dominated by British imperialism’, and to ‘unite in the fight for peace 
against the menace of a new world war’ (p. 147). Not much new in this, but the 
underlying theme of all the addresses was the rise of American predominance. 
The party line, as drawn by Mr R. Palme Dutt, is how to observe and to resist a 
new phenomenon, the replacement of the sinister but declining bogy of British 
imperialism by the subtle and increasing imperialism of the United States. 


CrE. C. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE WORLD REPuBLIc. By G. A. Borgese. Introduction by 
Robert Redfield. Chicago, Illinois, University of Chicago Press, 1953; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. xi--328 pp. Index. 9}” x 
6}". $6.50. 49s. 

Tuis is rather a strange book. It is strange in language, because the author was 

an experimenter with the English tongue and found a form of prose poetry to 

express his fertile thoughts and speculations, which at times is difficult, though 
meaningful and not ugly. Fortunately, particularly in the earlier chapters, he 
also writes conventional prose. It is strange in content, also, because he attempts 
to relate his philosophical and metaphysical insights into the meaning of justice, 
power, and peace in human society to the more earthy problem of establishing 
world government in our time. Where his timeless truths are seen as guides to 
right action for an untimed programme one is at home with him and them, but 
he ventures on occasions to criticize those who are wrestling with a timed pro- 
gramme, and the confusion leads him to writing less helpfully. The author was 

a humanist philosopher, deeply interested in history and the problems of society, 

and this posthumous work is the outcome of a long exploration into the meaning 

of harmony and unity in the life of humankind. He calls to his aid poets and 
philosophers, historians and prophets, and both he and they have much to say 
that is profound, and not a little that bears directly on the question that drove 

Borgese on this search: namely, how can mankind move from the ‘age of nations’ 

into the ‘era of humanity’ without disaster? For all its strangeness, which can 

at times be very aggravating, this is a book which persons involved in the day- 
to-day problems of ‘working for peace’ could profitably read, given time and 
quiet. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


A SHort History OF CIVILIzATION. 2nd ed. By Henry S. Lucas. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. xii+1002 pp. Illus. Maps. Dia- 
grams. (McGraw-Hill Series in History.) 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 52s. 


THE book is ‘short’ in relation to its subject, but it is about as long as a,one- 
volume work can be expected to be. Perhaps the best a reviewer can do with a 
work of this kind is to lend it to a reader of the sort it is intended for. I lent the 
book to an intelligent girl of seventeen who was taking Medieval European His- 
tory at the ‘higher level’ and going on to ‘Oxford College Entrance’. When her 
exam was over I expected her to return the book, but she asked if she might keep 
it for the holidays. ‘I want to read all the rest of it. It is really a fascinating 
book.’ What more need be said? 
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The author is Professor of European History in the University of Washing- 
ton, and his book was based on a four years’ course of lectures, a fact which has 
no doubt helped to save it from being overloaded with indigestible detail. Re- 
commended to the librarians of all schools where History is taken seriously. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


POLITICS ON THE BLACKBOARD: An Autobiographical Essay. By Kathleen Gib- 
berd. London, Faber, 1954. 158 pp. Index. 7?”5”. gs. 6d. 


BELIEVING that it is possible usefully to teach politics (or ‘civics’ or ‘public 
affairs’) to schoolgirls, Miss Gibberd describes the efforts she has made in that 
direction since the nineteen-twenties. She has been a pioneer in the field in 
schools of a great variety, and the coming generation of teachers, especially in 
secondary modern and technical schools, will be grateful for this record of her 
experiments. 

It is perhaps a pity that Miss Gibberd chose the autobiographical form for 
which her literary gifts are unsuited; one doubts if the author realizes how sick- 
ening the trivia of the mistresses’ common-room can be. When she comes to the 
chapter of conclusions she writes divertingly. We need to be reminded once 
again that ‘the traditional life of the British school with its prefects or monitors, 
its esprit de corps fostered by house system and organized games is not particu- 
larly suitable for girls and is a poor training for citizenship’ (p. 142). Miss Gib- 
berd’s development of this point and her gentle mockery of the prigs who talk of 
‘promoting international understanding’ (pp. 110-12) alone make this little book 
worth reading. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


RACE RELATIONS 


AN Essay ON RActAL TENSION. By Philip Mason. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. ix+149 pp. 7}”x5”". 
8s. 6d. 


Tuts little book, the first fruits of the author’s appointment as Director of Studies 
on Race Relations at Chatham House, has all the precision and knowledge which 
one would expect of Mr Mason, together with the human insight which marks the 
novels of Mr Woodruff. A clear and elegant essay, it is not meant to be more 
than tentative, and aims only to make a first survey of the field of ‘racial’ 
studies. It begins with a series of definitions. A ‘race’ is defined as a group of 
human beings distinguished from other groups by several genetical and biological 
characteristics normally found in association ; ‘race relations’ are social relations 
in which physical differences are believed to play some part; and ‘racial tension’ 
usually arises when ‘a change in the social structure, or the possibility of shifting 
political power, has raised antagonisms and uncertainties between peoples’ 
(p. 33). ‘.... Wherever two races have come into close contact and one has been 
able by reason of a greater energy or technical development to master the other, 
either the two have merged imperceptibly or a stabilizing device has been intro- 
duced to prevent change. Such stabilizing devices are introduced by the domi- 
nant of the two races and have the double object of maintaining the relation of 
dominance and keeping their own strain pure from any mixture of the other’ 
(p. 34). A brief survey of the world today shows that this sort of tension is at its 
most acute when the racial division is between African negroes on one side and 
northern Europeans on the other; and it is Africa with which most of the book is 
concerned. 

Two lines of inquiry are opened up. First, what are the circumstances in 
which stabilizing devices are imposed? The tentative answer which is given is 
that they are most likely to be imposed when the dominant group includes 
settlers and wage-earners as well as administrators, when the dominated people 
is primitive, and when the dominant people is ‘Northern’ rather than ‘Mediter- 
ranean’ in its approach. In such circumstances, there arises a peculiar complex 
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of feelings—‘fears of all kinds, some of them well-grounded in a thoughtful prog- 
nosis of what is likely to happen, others irrational because based on something 
which has not been faced’ (p. 80). 

Secondly, a moral problem is posed: is there any justification for the imposi- 
tion of stabilizing devices? Is there in fact a fundamental inequality between the 
human races which would justify keeping them apart at all costs? Mr Mason 
draws upon biology to show that there is no known physical difference which in- 
volves any necessary difference of mind or character; but he does not proceed to 
the false conclusion that some civilizations are not superior to others in some 
respects. On the contrary, he accepts the obvious fact that Western Europe has 
given more to the world than Africa south of the Sahara, and having rejected the 
biological explanation of it he points to the social and historical causes which 
may explain it. 

As Mr Mason points out, two sorts of investigation into racial problems are 
possible: the first, into the facts of the racial situation in different parts of the 
world and the second, philosophical and religious. It seems that in the next few 
years he will be more directly concerned with the first, but it is to be hoped that 
he will not neglect the second. For the most factual study needs a conceptual 
framework ; such a framework he has sketched in the present essay, but it would 
have to be thought out and developed further before we could be certain whether 
it was adequate. It might be found, for example, that it was less profitable to 
give a ‘psychological’ explanation of racial tension in terms of fear, than to go 
back to a hint given early in the essay, and think of racial conflicts as only the 
expression of something else: the struggle for power inside a complex society. If 
this were so, then it would be difficult to think of ‘race relations’ as a separate 
subject of study. ‘Racial tension’ could not be treated in abstraction from the 
political conflicts which underlie it; and ‘racial hostility’ would then appear as 
only one of the many forms which the natural arrogance of the powerful and the 
revolt of the powerless can take. Moreover, it would no longer be possible to 
hope that racial tension could be ended (although its form might be changed) by 
the spread of knowledge; for even when all the irrational fears had been re- 
moved, there would still remain that struggle for power from which they derived 
their strength. 

If one is going to rely upon psychological explanation, one must make cer- 
tain that the psychology is adequate. Again I do not wish to judge Mr Mason’s 
position from this tentative sketch, but I am not certain whether he does not 
tend (in common with most modern psychologists) to over-emphasize the irra- 
tional elements in human nature at the expense of the rational. Is it enough to 
talk of racial feeling as being caused by the northern European ‘attitude to life’? 
Is it true that different races have different innate ‘attitudes to life’, or would it 
not be more accurate to talk of religious convictions and moral principles, articu- 
lated by reason, consciously accepted, crystallizing into habits and susceptible 
of change and rejection? Again, is it correct to talk of the Mau Mau movement 
as an ‘adolescent tantrum’, or to analyse the Madagascan revolt of 1947 (as Mr 
Mannoni does in a book quoted with approval by Mr Mason) as a product of the 
anguish of the Madagascan thrown into a cold, competitive world? We here 
come dangerously near the ‘literature of excuses’ which is so distressing a feature 
of modern English and French writing on the problems of Asia and Africa: the 
attempts to prove that the revolts of Asian and African peoples are not really 
due to opposition to foreign rule, but are the expression of irrational fears and 
hatreds in the Asian or African mind. Would it not be simpler to assume that 
such revolts are what they say they are: the attempts of a community to change 
a situation in which power over its destiny is in other hands than its own, and is 
used ultimately for other interests than its own? Mr Mason of course knows this, 
and has many good and true things to say about European colonialism and 
Eastern Asian or African nationalism. But all through his essay he seems to be 
trying to look at racial problems from two points of view, the one derived from 
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political science and philosophy, and the other from psychology; and until I see 
his views developed at further length I shall not be certain that the two are com- 
patible with one another. 


ALBERT HOURANI 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Economic PLANNING FOR THE PEAcE. By E. F. Penrose. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
xiv-+384 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $7.50. 60s. 

MR PENROSE, economic adviser to Mr Winant, the late American Ambassador 

to Britain, was intimately concerned with the preparation in war-time of 

economic plans for peace. This book is a fascinating blend of analysis with a 

record of experience. It shows how deeply the peace plans of the second world 

war, beginning as early as 1941, were affected by political conditions, by war- 
time developments, and by personalities. The period it covers does not extend 

beyond 1947. 

Mr Penrose’s thesis is that the economic errors of the peace were the out- 
come of omissions and a faulty sense of proportion in planning the different 
aspects of post-war international activities. With the exception of the Hot 
Springs Food and Agricultural Conference which laid down in its field a well 
integrated set of economic principles to govern the immediate aftermath of the 
war, the transitional reconstruction period and long-run developments, the course 
of other international economic planning revealed a growing separation between 
plans for the short-run and for the long-run. 

Within its limits planning for the long-run was carried out thoroughly. The 
idea behind it was to prevent by the establishment of a Monetary Fund, of an 
International Bank, and of an International Trade Organization, the recurrence 
of the outstanding economic troubles of the inter-war period. Planning for relief 
also began early and in spite of much fumbling was completed to establish in 
UNNRA an effective international organization whose operations far exceeded 
in scale and variety any international venture hitherto attempted. Eventually 
the original scheme of relief and reconstruction through UNRRA was whittled 
down to relief, and the area that lay between relief and long-run measures never 
received sustained attention. By the end of 1946 the neglect of this area in 
planning had brought Europe close to economic disaster. It was the failure in 
planning for reconstruction which was so disastrous. 

In discussing the formation of these international bodies, Mr Penrose tells of 
the ingenuity of the temporary and permanent civil servants in London, of the 
many meetings with Keynes, of the struggles between Keynes and Harry D. 
White, of the Roosevelt and Churchill blunder at Quebec in initialling the 
disastrous Morgenthau proposals on Germany, of the British American Loan 
Agreement of 1945 which inevitably culminated in the convertibility crisis of 
1947. The book keeps alive with the actors on the stage, but never blurs over 
the issues which it was the function of these actors to promote or to combat. It 
is one of the rare books that anyone seriously interested in international affairs 
ought to read. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


THE LEGAL ASPECT OF MonEY. With Special Reference to Comparative, Pri- 
vate, and Public International Law. 2nd ed. By F. A. Mann. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xxxvi+488 pp. Index. 8}” x 5#”. 50s. 


‘SINCE the first edition of this book appeared (1938) the legal aspect of money 
has undergone radical changes. In preparing the second edition it thus became 
necessary, while retaining the broad character of the work, to write what to a 
large extent can only be presented as a new book’ (p. v). ‘Those changes arise 
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from four causes, viz., the establishment of the International Monetary Fund. . .; 
the introduction of exchange control in this country and over the greater part 
of the world; the depreciation of money during and after the second world war 
which in some countries led to the ruin of the existing, and the creation of new 
currency systems and which in this country provoked revaluation in 1949; and 
the very considerable amount of new, or old but newly discovered, material’ 
(Pp. v). 

The results of the author’s profound studies are presented in this edition in 
four parts. ‘The first part has been devoted to the legal position of a domestic 
currency within the sphere of its domestic law, e.g. English money in England 
under English law. The second part deals with the position of a currency other 
than that of a given country, within the sphere of that country’s private inter- 
national and municipal law, e.g. French currency in England’ (p. 137). The 
third part is ‘devoted to exchange control in the United Kingdom (ch. x1), to 
the effect of other countries’ exchange control in England, i.e. the private inter- 
national law of exchange control (ch. XII), to the special rules of private inter- 
national law developed by the International Monetary Fund (ch. x11) and to the 
valuation of currencies (ch. xIv)’ (p. 335). The fourth part deals with ‘the public 
international law of money’ (pp. 417-45). 

The author somewhat rigidly, in my view, adheres to the State theory of 
money (pp. 12 segg) and sees no justification for the ‘societary theory’ (p. 19) 
of which Nussbaum is a propagandist (Money in Law, rev. ed. 1950, p. 8). But 
the painstaking and penetrating analysis by Dr Mann of the many legal problems 
created by the use of money seems to me to show that the doctrine of absolute 
sovereignty in money matters can hardly be maintained today. In the words of 
Nolde, ‘des problémes de posent, de délimitation entre les souverainetés moné- 
taires et de coordination de ces souverainetés qui recoivent des solutions inter- 
nationales’ (Recueil des Cours, Hague, v. 27, 1929, p. 248). Indeed Dr Mann has 
to accept that there are already limitations of the principle of monetary 
sovereignty and to deal with some of them (ch. xv). This book is an important 
contribution to the literature of both private and public international law. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


WorLD TRADE PotrictEs: the Changing Panorama, 1920-1953. A series of 
Contemporary Periodic Surveys. By Henry Chalmers. Foreword by J. B. 
Condliffe. Berkeley, Calif., University of California Press, 1953; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. xxxviiit546 pp. 9}”x6}". $7.50. 
56s. 6d. 

THE author of this volume has spent twenty years in the service of the United 
States Department of Commerce, from which point of vantage he has scrutinized 
the dispatches sent into Washington by United States Commercial Attachés and 
other Foreign Service officers from all over the world. He analysed these data 
year by year and embodied them in a series of annual reports on world trading 
conditions covering the period 1920-53. These studies have now been collected 
to form the present volume. 

In spite of its bulk the book is eminently readable, and presents a fascinating, 
if at times dispiriting, record of the long-drawn-out struggle for recovery after 
the disruption inflicted on the fabric of world trade by the 1914-18 war. This 
detailed record carries the reader through all the familiar landmarks of what Mr 
Chalmers calls the ‘tumultuous period’ covered by his surveys—the great Ameri- 
can depression, Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard, the Ottawa Con- 
ference, the check imposed on the relaxation of restrictive practices in the late 
nineteen-thirties by the approach of war, the eclipse of normal trade relations 
during the years of fighting and their replacement by emergency measures, the 
effects of the Korean crisis on post-war recovery. 

Despite all the difficulties inherent in the present uncertain political situa- 
tion, it is significant that the author is able to express belief in the possibility of 
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progress being made in the next decade towards more liberal standards in inter- 
national trade, particularly in view of the broadening of the concept and pattern 
of international trade arrangements envisaged in GATT. 

This is a valuable book of reference for students of world affairs as well as for 
those whose special interests lie in the field of trade and commercial policy. 
There is no index, but there are very detailed and descriptive chapter headings 
in the table of contents. 


MARGARET MILLER 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE Statistics. Ed. by Roy George Douglas Allen and 
Joseph Edwards Ely. Foreword by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. New York, 
John Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1953. xii+448 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. Index. 9” x6". $7.50. 54s. 


TuIs is a valuable reference book for anyone doing detailed work with inter- 
national trade statistics. The book collects together in a remarkably readable 
and well-arranged manner all the things one most needs to know about these 
figures. Part I summarizes the basic sources and characteristics of trade statis- 
tics, bringing out many major causes of international and inter-temporal 
incomparability. Part 1, Important Derived uses of Statistics, contains some use- 
ful chapters—notably a very lucid exposition of the main types of index num- 
bers of foreign trade, written by Professor Allen. Part m1 gives some account of 
the statistics of individual countries. The very wide variation in the degree of 
reliability attaching to the figures of different nations emerges clearly from these 
chapters. There is also a convenient appendix giving a short list of the principal 
primary national publications of trade statistics. 

The book is the work of a large number of contributors with specialist know- 
ledge of particular aspects of the field covered. A high standard has been 
reached and sustained throughout most of its 448 pages. Undoubtedly it suc- 
ceeds in its aim ‘to provide the general user of international trade statistics with 
practical guidance and an adequate comprehension of their general scope and 
limitations’ (p. 6). Perhaps it may also help to keep the attention of the authori- 
ties concerned focused upon the question of further progress in standardization 
of trade statistics. 


H. MAKOWER 


STATISTICS OF NATIONAL PRODUCT AND EXPENDITURE, 1938, 1947 to 1952. 
Foreword by Milton Gilbert. Paris, The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, 1954. 310 pp. Tables. 10$”x8}". 14s. $2. Frs. 700. 

THE fact that about two-thirds of the number of pages of this volume are de- 

voted to copious notes on definitions, sources, and methods, is a telling indica- 

tion of the difficulties entailed in computing even approximately comparable 
data on the national product and expenditure, and of the care needed in using 
them. The set of figures presented here is the result of an attempt to adjust 
national statistics to a common set of concepts and definitions so that the great- 
est feasible degree of comparability may be achieved for all the OEEC countries, 
the United States, and Canada. The inter-country comparisons of the national 
product and its components are given in current and constant (1951) prices for 
1938 and six consecutive post-war years. Totals have also been included for the 
OEEC and the ECSC areas. ek. 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING INDUsTRIES. London, Staples Press 
for the International Labour Office, 1954. 195 pp. Index. (Studies and 
Reports New Series, No. 38.) 9$” x64”. 7s. 6d. 


In December 1952 a meeting of experts was held under ILO auspices to discuss 
practical methods of increasing industrial productivity. Their conclusions form 
the final chapter of this work. The rest is based on the report prepared by the 
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ILO to assist their deliberations; it covers both the influence on productivity of 
the general economic, institutional, and psychological climate and also factors in 
the individual undertaking which affect the level of output. While attention is 
given to questions of plant and equipment most of the study deals with the 
human side of industry. The suggestions are, in the main, already well known 
but have been assembled here in a convenient form. 


A. G. DONNITHORNE 


WorLD Economic REPORT 1952-53. New York, United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. viii+156 pp. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 11” 84". $1.75. 12s. 6d. Sw. frs. 7. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 1952-53. 
Supplement to World Economic Report. Mimeographed. New York, 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 
128 pp. Tables. 10?” x84". $1.25. gs. Sw. frs. 5. 

SUMMARY OF RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 1952-53. Supple- 
ment to World Economic Report. Mimeographed. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. vii+- 
83 pp. Tables. 10?” x84". 80 cents. 6s. Sw. frs. 3. 


THE general pattern of the latest World Economic Report follows closely that of 
earlier issues, Part I being devoted to the major changes in the domestic eco- 
nomic situation in the free world and the communist countries, and Part m to 
developments in international trade and payments. This year’s report, how- 
ever, is the more valuable since a longer-term view than usual has been taken. 
An introductory chapter provides the background with a concise account of the 
various phases which have characterized world economic conditions during the 
post-war years. An analysis of economic developments during the period under 
review is carried out in the light of changes since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. Of particular interest to the specialist is the inclusion of a separate sec- 
tion on the declining share of consumption in the national product of ‘advanced 
private enterprise countries’ during the period 1950-3, when the major propor- 
tion of the increase in production was devoted to military purposes: an assess- 
ment is made for different countries of the ratio of real consumption to the real 
national product and of the extent to which it has been influenced by four 
factors, namely, the terms of trade, the distribution of income, the burden of 
taxation, and the proportion of disposable income spent. 


The supplement to the World Economic Report relating to the Middle East 
countries 1s confined to a brief account of major changes in production and trade 
together with a summary chapter on petroleum and three individual sections 
devoted to the main developments in Egypt, Israel, and Turkey, the economic- 
ally most advanced countries of the region. A more comprehensive study, simi- 
lar in scope to The Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East 1951-2 
(reviewed in the January 1954 issue of this Journal, p. 116) but with special refer- 
ence to transport problems, is promised for publication in 1955. This present 
summary points to the diversity of economic circumstances experienced in the 
various Middle East countries during 1952-3, with Turkey standing out amongst 
the others as having made very marked economic progress. 


The summary relating to economic developments in Africa 1952-3 falls into 
three parts: a general review, an outline of developments in Africa’s foreign 
trade, and a section on the progress of development plans in the Belgian Congo, 
French North Africa, the French territories south of the Sahara, and the United 
Kingdom dependent territories. Some 40 pages are taken up by a statistical 
appendix containing production and trade figures. Once again, one cannot help 
wishing for a more thorough analysis of economic development in Africa than 
these brief pages have to offer. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 
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EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD Economy. By Robert Mar- 
jolin. Foreword by Calvin B. Hoover. Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. xiv-+105 pp. 83” x53”. 
$2. I5s. 


IT is a very severe test of a series of lectures on the economic situation of the 
world to read them three years after they were delivered. These lectures, de- 
livered by the Secretary-General of OEEC at Duke University in the autumn of 
1951, survive the test with credit. While much of what is said now needs supple- 
menting, little needs to be withdrawn. Indeed, about the only place where M. 
Marjolin’s judgement is at all seriously at fault is where, in agreement with the 
opinion held universally at that time, he expresses the belief that even a 
mild recession in the United States would have severe, possibly disastrous, 
effects on the rest of the world; and even here the unexpected power that 
Europe has shown in 1954 to withstand the impact of a small United States reces- 
sion 1s in conformity with the controlled optimism which M. Marjolin shows in 
other parts of his book. 

Of the five chapters, each presumably representing one lecture, into which the 
book is divided, the one which probably retains most interest at the present time 
is the very interesting discussion of the origins, rationale, and early working of 
the European Payments Union. In this, as well as in the chapter on European 
Integration, it is remarkable how well M. Marjolin combines enthusiasm with a 
clear-headed view of the difficulties. If only the same were true of all enthusiasts! 

F, W. PAIsH 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS IN WESTERN EvuROPE: a Study in Economic Co-opera- 
tion, 1947-51. By William Diebold, Jr. Foreword by John H. Williams. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1952. xvii+488 
pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x52”. $5. 


Tuts is an excellent account of the immensely involved and numerous measures 
of official policy designed to finance and liberalize trade within Europe during 
1947-51. It covers the mainly bilateral payments agreements of 1945-7, the 
European payments agreements of 1948 and 1949, leading to EPU, the OEEC’s 
Trade Liberalization Programme, the attempts to liberalize agricultural policy, 
the scattered measures taken to control cartels, and (in detail) the customs union 
proposals. (The Schuman Plan comes in only as a set of proposals at the end of 
the author’s period.) 

The treatment is clear and able, and it will be realized that a book of this 
nature is an answer to the student’s prayer. It is good news that there is to be 
a second volume. 


A. J. BRown 


Economic SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1953 INCLUDING A STUDY OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN EuROPE. Prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. Geneva, United 
Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. xii+314 pp. Charts. Tables. rr” x 84”. 
$2.50. 17s. 6d. Sw. frs. 10. 


THE Economic Commission for Europe has performed a valuable service by in- 
cluding in the current issue of its annual Economic Survey a most informative 
and well-documented study of economic development in Southern Europe. This 
special study contains an appraisal of economic trends and policies in Turkey, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Southern Italy, Spain, and Portugal, a regional review of 
agriculture, mining and industry, and a final section devoted to some key prob- 
lems of economic development common to these countries. The remainder of 
the Survey has the now familiar features of an annual review of recent major 
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economic developments in Western and Eastern Europe, and an extensive 
statistical appendix. 


M. G. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT, INFLATION AND 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1951-52: Analysis of replies by governments to a 
United Nations questionnaire. New York, United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. viiit135 pp. Tables. 9” x6”. 
$1. 7s. 6d. Sw. frs. 4. 


SINCE 1949, in accordance with the Economic and Social Council’s request, an 
inquiry has been made annually of member governments concerning inflationary 
and deflationary trends and their policies for dealing with them. The present 
report covers the recession in demand for consumers’ goods which was apparent 
in a number of countries after the ‘buying spree’ of the winter of 1950-1. A 
number of countries (reporting in or before August 1952) gave estimates of their 
gross national products in that year. It is interesting to see now that while 
Canada and Sweden were about right in this, the United Kingdom, United 
States, Norway, and the Netherlands erred somewhat on the optimistic side. 
Most of these countries, however, reported that they were taking steps to deal 
with limited pockets of unemployment. The East European countries which re- 
plied reported absence of unemployment, and quoted their plans. The United 
Kingdom, France, and other countries which had experienced severe deteriora- 
tions in their balances of payments attempted to analyse the reasons for these, 
and reported measures which they hoped would improve matters. The great 
price-changes which in the event played a major part in the improvement do 
not, however, seem to get full credit. 

This report gives renewed assurance that the governments of the principal 
countries have attained a high degree of realism in their treatment of internal 
effective demand and the balance of payments. It is a pity that they had not 
reached the same level of realism in their approach to the international prices of 
the main primary commodities, which caused so much of the trouble in this 
period, and are still nobody’s business. 

’ A. J. BRown 


THE INTERNATIONAL FLOW OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 1946-1952. New York, 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 
1954. vi+61 pp. Tables. 9”x6”. 40 cents. 3s. Sw. frs. 1.50. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL loans and grants together with credits advanced by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development have during the post- 
war years played a decisive role in providing capital for investment in under- 
developed countries. The United Nations, like the United States Administration, 
has been seeking means to encourage the private investor to assume a greater 
share in financing economic development and the present study was undertaken 
with a view to assisting the United Nations Economic and Social Council in the 
‘formulation of constructive proposals’ (p. iii). The study briefly reviews such 
statistical evidence as was readily available concerning recent trends in the 
private foreign investments of the principal creditor nations and summarizes 
those factors which have tended to restrict the international flow of private 
capital into certain narrow channels. Lack of statistical data necessitates a 
great deal of conjecture. The broad conclusions include an estimate that private 
capital exports of recent years were in real terms equivalent to only about half 
of those in the nineteen-twenties; perhaps the most significant change in their 
geographical and industrial distribution has been post-war concentration in 
extractive export industries (particularly in petroleum) and the almost complete 
cessation of private financing of public utilities, still the basic need of most 
underdeveloped countries and formerly the traditional objective of foreign 
business investment. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 
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Firty YEARS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: Some Administrative Experiences of 
U.S. Voluntary Agencies. By Edwin A. Bock. Foreword by Herbert 
Emmerich. Chicago, Illinois, Public Administration Clearing House, 1954. 
x+65 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6}". $1.50. 

Tuts short monograph is an expanded version of a working paper contributed by 

Public Administration Clearing House to a conference held in April 1953 under 

the joint auspices of the United Nations and Unesco. It is based largely on 

interviews with fifty-five persons with long experience in technical assistance 
under the auspices of thirty-one voluntary agencies based in the United States. 

t ‘is possible only because the consultants, working separately and in different 
parts of the world, have arrived at some common principles and techniques in 

organizing and conducting technical assistance programs and projects’ (p. ix). 

Such a statement of general principles, based on solid practical experience, could 

be profitably studied by those responsible for inter-governmental technical 

assistance—had they leisure and aptitude for study. Much waste and frustra- 
tion might be avoided if technical assistance were exclusively supervised and 
conducted by people thoroughly grounded in such lessons as: ‘exaggerated 
publicity methods raise the aspirations of people beyond all reason, only to 
leave them permanently disillusioned by meagre results’ (p. 4); ‘it is better not 

to operate a project at all than to operate without suitable personnel’ (p. 6); 

‘it is unwise to ignore or to fail to tap the practical wisdom of the people’ (p. 43); 

‘short-term advisory or visiting missions . . . do not usually provide visiting 

experts with the time to learn enough about local conditions to make their 

comments useful and helpful. . . . It is preferable for agencies to have full-time 
career technical staffs so that they need not recruit private experts who can 
leave their regular jobs only for short periods’ (pp. 55-6); or ‘limited budgets... 
sometimes result in administrative inefficiency. . . . For example, the need to 
keep administrative overhead to a bare minimum makes it difficult to maintain 

a staff which can plan the best use of resources or provide effective backstopping 

for men in the field’ (p. x). Rather surprisingly, only half a page is devoted to 

‘cultural obstacles’, and no mention is made of the contribution that the right 

kind of social anthropologist can make to overcoming them. 

DaviD BLELLOCH 


THE Economics OF ‘UNDER-DEVELOPED’ AREAS: An Annotated Reading List 
of Books, Articles, and Official Publications. Compiled by Arthur Hazle- 
wood. London, Oxford University Press for the Institute of Colonial 
Studies, 1954. 89 pp. Index. 84”x5%". 6s. 


Tuts useful Reading List includes some 600 titles of books, articles, and official 
documents published in English, mostly between 1930 ard 1953. Intended as an 
introduction to literature on the subject, it omits basic source material such as. 
census reports or statistical bulletins. The geographical coverage is uneven, with 
the British colonies holding pride of place. 

M. G. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. Vol. Iv. 1951. Ed. by Phyllis Deane. 
Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1954. 82 pp. Index. (International Associa- 
tion for Research in Income and Wealth.) 10” 74". 37s. 6d. 


OF this fourth volume it is unnecessary to say more than that it maintains the 
high standard of earlier volumes. There is still a considerable time-lag between 
the publication of the noted material and the appearance of the bibliography. 
The international coverage is extremely useful and the annotations are concise 
and clear. 


B. K. 
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POPULATION AND FOOD 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1953. 5th Issue. (In English and French.) New 
York, Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, 1953; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 441 pp. Tables. 114”xg”. Paper 
$5. 37s. 6d. Cloth $6.50. 47s. 6d. 

THE fifth edition of this now well-known compendium, which contains 280 pages 

of statistical tables and which is the most authoritative source of reference avail- 

able to demographers, pays special attention to trends. Trends of total popula- 
tion, of births, stillbirths, marriages and divorces, and a new compilation of data 
bearing on the increased expectation of life are shown. Among these trends is 
one towards higher birth rates among women in the early reproductive years, 
offset by lower rates among women in the middle and later years. Though the 
post-war rise in fertility has levelled off in most areas, birth rates are still widely 

in excess of those prevailing before 1939. 

In most countries, death rates have fallen, especially those of children. 
Cause of death is related to age-structure. In countries wherein the older age- 
groups are well represented, a large toll is taken by cancer and heart disease; and 
in many countries death rates from tuberculosis are diminishing. The highest 
expectation of life at birth—of 72-4 years—is shown as being enjoyed by white 
women in the United States during 1950; the highest figure for men—69-4 years 
—is from the Netherlands during the period 1947-8. Austria provides an illus- 
tration of a half century’s progress; the expected life-span of a new-born girl 
baby increased from 41 years in 1901 to 67 years in 1951—a prolongation of over 
a quarter of a century. The increased longevity reflects improvement in health 
of people of all age groups, infants and children being the chief beneficiaries. 

In the course of the year ending in mid-1952, the population of the world 
increased by 30 millions; it then reached the figure of about 2,469 millions—an 
unprecedented increase of over 80,000 people a day. 

There is a well written introductory chapter of technical notes in English and 
French and a full bibliography of 75 pages giving references to recent census re- 
turns; also to sources of periodic and other demographic statistics since 1920, and 
of life tables since 1900 for all countries which publish this material. This volume 
reflects much credit on the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 

C. P. BLACKER 


MIGRATION AND Economic GrowTu: A Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic 
Economy. By Brinley Thomas. London, Cambridge University Press for 
the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 1954. xxv+362 
pp. Charts. Tables. Index. (Economic and Social Studies. Migration and 
Economic Growth No. 12.) 9}” x 6}". 42s. 


In Part 1 of this book Professor Brinley Thomas gives a short account of pre- 
vious theories of migration. In Part m the statistical sources on migration are 
examined ; a good selection of statistics is reproduced in Appendix 4 and through- 
out the text. In Part mr the author utilizes his thoroughgoing and scholarly 
researches in an analytical study of migration. 

The main thesis is that migration plays an integral role in economic growth 
and fluctuations, its association being not with the short or business cycles but 
with minor ‘medium’ waves (of about eighteen years). Thus the author inter- 
prets the economic growth of the Atlantic countries in the past century some- 
what as follows: population increases, coupled in some cases with technical in- 
ventions and crop failure, caused periodic pressure of population in Europe— 
pressure which was particularly acute at first in Ireland and north-west Europe 
and later in south-east Europe. This led to emigration abroad, accompanied by 
export of capital, a burst of activity in the export trades, and a decline in home 
investment and imports. In some cases the foreign industrial investment pre- 
ceded emigration; but investment in building abroad generally followed it. 
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When the wave of activity abroad slackened, activity in Britain increased— 
incomes rose, imports and home investment rose, emigration and capital export 
declined. The author also develops some interesting ideas on the connexions 
between internal and international migration. 

Assuredly, much in this analysis depends on the interpretation placed upon 
the many statistical series. Nor can ‘causes’ be clearly distinguished from ‘conse- 
quences’. Of these limitations the author is well aware. The book is to be wel- 
comed as a most stimulating and suggestive study of migration and economic 
growth in the Atlantic Community of Nations. 

H. MAKOWER 


LAW 


JAHRBUCH FUR INTERNATIONALES REcuT. Band 3. By Rudolf Laun, Hermann 
von Mangoldt and Egmont Zechlin. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 
for the Forschungsstelle fiir V6élkerrecht und auslindisches éffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Institut fiir Internationales Recht an der 
Universitat Kiel, and the Hans Bredow-Institut fiir Rundfunk und Fern- 
sehen der Universitat Hamburg, 1954. 234 pp. 9?”7”. DM 22. 


THE Jahrbuch fiir Internationales Recht, established in 1947, and unable, for 
financial reasons, to appear regularly at first, is now in process of publishing 
volumes relating to the intervening years. The present volume is the yearbook 
for 1950-1. In accordance with a policy to be applied henceforward, it is con- 
cerned with public and private international law, and radio law, leaving aside an 
earlier interest in comparative public law. 

Within the sphere of public and private international law the present pre- 
occupations of German lawyers appear clearly. Foremost, in terms of human 
interest, is the problem of national minorities expelled from the country of their 
residence. On this the present volume contains an interesting article, by Dr 
Biilck, entitled Das Recht zur Heimat. It contains further, in a documentary 
section, a number of decrees of East European countries for the expulsion of 
persons of German ethnic origin, and also an agreement between India and 
Pakistan relating to the treatment and movement of minorities. Other contri- 
butions which reflect the interest of German lawyers at the present time are an 
article by Professor Klein concerning the effect of war on treaties; a note by Dr 
Ankenbrank on the incorporation of the Sudetenland in the German Reich in 
autumn 1938; and a note by Dr Baade concerning the recognition of foreign 
expropriations. The conclusions of the last, though interesting, have been some- 
what invalidated by recent developments in the case of Bernstein v. Van Heygen 
Fréres. 

On radio law, the volume contains a valuable article by Referendar Joeden 
concerning the freedom of the air. It contains further, in a documentary section, 
the Agreements of Mexico City (1949), Copenhagen (1948), and Stockholm (1952). 

Finally, the section on jurisprudence should be mentioned. It contains notes 
on three prize cases, two British and one German, and notes on four English 
decisions on private international law. Altogether, this is a valuable recruit to 
the periodical literature of international law. 

F. M. 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1954. Vol. vu. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the Faculty of Laws, Univer- 
sity College, London, 1954. vii+236 pp. Index. 84” 5}". 32s. 6d. 

THE annual volume of Lectures on Current Legal Problems published by The 

Faculty of Laws, University College, London, is always actual, varied, and lively. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the choice of the lecturers, and on the 

expedition with which they have arranged the publication. Most of the twelve 

lectures deal with the matters of domestic law: The Defence of Insanity, The 
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Role of the Solicitor in Modern Society, Divorce in the English Conflict of Laws, 
etc. But the last four papers touch on matters of international interest. 
Professor Keeton, one of the editors, writes on Constitution Making in 
British Guiana, and judges that it was premature to have proposed responsible 
government to the Colony because of its abnormal political and constitutional 
structure. Mr D. C. Holland writes on Law and Order in Kenya with refreshing 
independence of view. He is critical of the doctrine that the Courts in East 
Africa have no jurisdiction over the private rights of natives in the land, and also 
of the inequality before the Courts of Africans and Europeans, by which Africans 
do not have the benefit of a preliminary inquiry and trial before the Supreme 
Court. Mr L. C. Green, writing on The Status of the International Civil Service, 
is concerned particularly with the conflicts which have arisen between the 
Secretariat of the United Nations and the Government of the United States, 
with regard to ‘security risks’. Finally, Dr Hambro, formerly the Registrar of 
the International Court of Justice, contributes a most illuminating paper on the 
Reasons Behind the Decisions of the International Court. He explains how the 
judgments of the Court are, in fact, drawn up, by a drafting committee of the 
judges; and that collective drafting explains why ‘the reasoning is not always as 
full and as cogent as could be wished. It is necessary to reach a common result, 
and often enough that means no more than the common factor’ (p. 222). 
NorRMAN BENTWICH 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: Two Lectures Delivered at the 
Law Center of New York University in December 1953. By Sir Arnold 
Duncan McNair. New York, Oceana Publications for the New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 34 pp. 9$” x6". $2.50. 

In this masterly review of the development of International Tribunals and of 

the law applied by them the President of the International Court concludes that 

‘we should be rendering an ill service to the international community if we were 

to propagate the illusion that law has a monopoly in the settlement of inter-State 

disputes’ (p. 33). The learned author at the same time points out that ‘the 

United Nations is based on law. A very special duty is thus laid upon us as 

lawyers to perfect the rules of international law and the machinery for its ad- 

ministration and to press for the settlement of what are essentially legal disputes 
on a basis of law’ (p. 34). The process of that clarification—by case law, codi- 
fication by way of conventions, and of restatement by official and unofficial 
organizations—is admirably summed up by the author. 

V. R. IDELSON 


HISTORY 


DocuUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY Ig19-1939. First Series. Vol. v. 1919. 
Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 
lvii+1065 pp. 9?” x6}”. 7os. 

DocUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 1919-1939. Third Series. Vol. vu. 
1939. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler and assisted by Anne 
Orde. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. cili+633 pp. 92”x64". 5os. 


By a coincidence, the last volume of the first series of this great collection, and 
that volume of the third series which covers the final stages of the crisis of 
August 1939, have appeared almost simultaneously. The juxtaposition makes 
the elder sister look a little faded to present eyes, but the volume contains a large 
amount of important material, unprinted hitherto. The most important docu- 
ments in the first of its two chapters are a series connected with the replacement 
of the old neutrality of Belgium by a new status: France, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg sometimes behave, or are behaved to, in a startling manner. The 
chapter also contains a mixed bag of miscellanea ranging from labour unrest in 
Spain to the efforts of Vorarlberg to attach itself to Switzerland. Chapter 11 con- 
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sists exclusively of documents relating to Lord Grey’s mission to the United 
States in the autumn of 191g. It contains unpublished material valuable for the 
history of Anglo-American relations during the period, and, of course, for the 
career of Lord Grey. 

The 1939 volume still has a vivid topical interest, although the documents on 
the central theme of Anglo-German exchanges contain little that is new, the most 
important of them having been published already. Sir Nevile Henderson talks 
even more than one had realized. How did he find time to get it all down? 
M. Dahlerus appears as less of a fool than his critics have tried to make him out. 
There is some new and very interesting material relating to last-minute negotia- 
tions with Rome. The Italians appear as genuinely trying to avert war, and the 
British as handling them intelligently. The documents relating to the negotia- 
tions between Britain and France, and Russia are a melancholy tale of deadlock. 
The diplomats had handed over to the military missions, who could make no 
progress whatever because Marshal Voroshilov insisted that it was useless to 
open discussions until the Soviet armies knew that they would be allowed to 
cross Polish territory. The Poles refused even to hear of this, and in face of this 
attitude, the Allies could do nothing, although they sailed close enough to the 
wind in their interpretations to Russia of Poland’s attitude. Finally, as fourth 
theme, the negotiations for the Anglo-Turkish Treaty drag their slow length 
along. One wonders why the editors did not put these negotiations in a separate 
chapter, or even a separate volume, for the issues discussed seem quite unaffected 
by events in the rest of the world. As usual, British diplomacy appears as 
gloriously indifferent to the smaller countries. 

An interesting feature is the consistent inaccuracy of the American informa- 
tion except in relation to Russia and also the wishful thinking that inspires the 
French communications, which, like the American, regularly represent German 
morale as uncertain, and French morale as impregnable. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


Wor tp History FROM 1914 TO 1950. By David Thomson. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. x-+-246 pp. Index. (The Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge. Ed. by Gilbert Murray, O.M., and Sir George Clark.) 
62” x 4}". 6s. 

THERE was a time, not very long ago, when dons at our senior universities used 

to frown on their colleagues who dared to write small books on large stretches of 

history, most severely if that history were recent. Dr David Thomson’s latest 
book should make everyone glad that that time is past. It is a model of its kind 

—a kind still rare in this country, though common enough in France. 

It is not a text-book so much as an essay in historical perspective. Dr Thom- 
son is robust in his judgements and nicely wary in their phrasing. Of the post- 
1918 peacemakers he writes: ‘. . . the makers of the settlement achieved more 
than should have seemed probable when they first met’ (p. 83); and of the 1929-39 
decade: ‘. . . the most striking feature of world history during this decade is the 
inter-penetration of the ideas of nationalism and socialism’ (p. 141). He sees the 
second world war as ‘one of the greatest failures of human intelligence and 
organization in world history’ (p. 164), and he dares say that ‘if the first world 
war had killed dynastic imperialism, it was probable that the second was a 
death-blow to colonial imperialism’ (p. 177). 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


BIOGRAPHY 
TELL FREEDOM. By Peter Abrahams. London, Faber, 1954. 311 pp. 8}”x5}". 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis is the story of Peter Abrahams’s childhood and early life, in a Johannes- 
burg slum, in a platteland village of coloured farm labourers, and in Cape Town. It 
is told in a novelist’s technique, by passages of taut dialogue and scenes vividly 
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described in a series of connected and developing episodes. It is deeply moving 
and to an English reader brings an irrational but persisting sense of shame at 
having been well-fed, brought up in comfort and free from humiliation, educated 
with so little need for effort. The degree of humiliation and effort involved is 
revealed without comment, not so much with restraint as with a mastery of the 
emotion through which the writer has passed, and from which he has emerged 
without personal bitterness and yet without loss of compassion. This is a book 
which will reach far more readers than any sociological treatise and that will 
provide a fuller understanding of what it is like to be poor and hungry, and above 
all to be Coloured, in South Africa today. 


Puitre MASON 


Etr BryTNINGS SKEDE. By Erik Palmstierna. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1951. 
267 pp. 8§”x5}”. Paper Kr. 15. Bound Kr. 20. 

Tuts book is an introduction to the author’s diary Orostid (reviewed in the Octo- 

ber 1954 issue of this Journal, p. 511) and provides an interesting account of his 

youth and early manhood and of the years leading up to the first world war. 

Baron Palmstierna began his career in the navy and remained in that service 
for some years, but his naval duties failed to satisfy his lively and inquiring mind 
and the urge of his conscience to do some work which would be useful to the 
ordinary people whose welfare he had constantly at heart. He spent all his spare 
time in doing social work, both inside and outside the navy, and finally resigned 
his commission and devoted himself to politics. The main portion of this book 
deals with the internal political affairs of Sweden before the 1914-18 war and 
especially with the reasons which gradually induced Palmstierna to leave the 
Liberal Party and join the Social Democrats, whose aims and principles were 
more in keeping with his own ideals. For a man of Palmstierna’s social back- 
ground the decision was very difficult and grave and only taken after mature 
consideration, but his book makes it clear that he regarded the Liberal Party as 
not sufficiently alive and not capable of carrying out the social and political im- 
provements on which his heart was set. 

Except for the last 37 pages covering the year 1913 Eit Brytnings Skede is not 
written in diary form as is Orostid, but is a frank and straightforward account of 
an interesting period in Sweden’s history and in the life of the author. 

A. H. Hicks 


So Fut A GLory: A Biography of Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny. By Major- 
General Sir Guy Salisbury-Jones. Foreword by the late Viscount Norwich. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1954. xii+-288 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}" x 5#". 21s. 

MARSHAL DE LATTRE DE TAssiGNny had a stormy career, haunted by ill-fortune 

and ill-health, yet as colourful and as rich in moments of grandeur as his forceful 

personality deserved. Severely wounded in the first world war, serving with 

General de Chambrun in Morocco in the nineteen-twenties, fighting calumnies 

after the riots of 1934, in command of an infantry division in 1940, escaping from 

a Vichy prison at Riom in 1943, leading the victorious First French Army from 

the Riviera to the Danube in 1944-5, immersed in the crisis in Indo-China in 

1950, de Lattre’s life was a long story of struggle and adversities. It is in so 

many ways the story of France during the last forty years that it has certain epic 

qualities. The author, who knew de Lattre after the war, does full justice to these 
qualities in this fine biography. A considerable portion of it is devoted to the 
military operations of 1944-5, and the story emphasizes the difficult, contro- 
versial character of de Lattre. Le Rot Jean preserved his proud and dynamic 
qualities to the end. But the story reveals him as a man whose bravery and 
patriotism shone through all the personal quarrels and political controversies in 
which he became engaged. When he died in January 1952 he was buried at 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds in the Vendée, alongside his son who had been killed in 
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Indo-China. His father, then ninety-six, was still Mayor of the village. Of three 
generations, only the oldest remained. It is indeed a parable of the suffering of 
France, but also of her heroism. 


DAvip THOMSON 
WAR AND STRATEGY 


STRATEGY FOR THE WEsT. By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor. London, 
Cassell, 1954. xvi+162 pp. 74"5". 9s. 6d. 

THERE were many in 1914-18 who encouraged themselves with the conviction 
that they were fighting a war to end war. The devastation and the loss of blood 
and treasure were so great that there seemed to be no profit in victory. But Ger- 
many and Japan had not learnt the lesson, and the urgency of defeating them 
produced the atom bomb with the hitting-power of 20,000 tons of the normal 
high explosive. Now we have the hydrogen bomb whose explosive power is 
measured in millions of tons. Sir John Slessor opens his book with the thesis that 
total war has at last really abolished itself, since bombers carrying the hydrogen 
bomb will always ‘get through’ in sufficient strength to ensure that the aggressor, 
no less than his victim, emerges from the conflict with his country in ruins. The 
essence of victory is to create ‘world conditions more favourable to yourself than 
if there had never been a war’. The hydrogen bomb will rob the aggressor of the 
fruits of victory. Total war has become plain suicide. 

General Smuts expressed this idea in June 1948 at Cambridge University, and 
Sir Winston Churchill in the House of Commons in November 1953 said ‘It may 
be that . . . when the advance of destructive weapons enables everyone to kill 
everybody else, nobody will want to kill anyone at all’. 

Sir John Slessor refers to both these speeches at the head of his first chapter 
and then develops this theme to its practical conclusion. Britain and the United 
States must be ready, in the event of blatant aggression by Russia, to launch 
without hesitation a full-scale hydrogen bomb attack against that country. If 
we are not prepared to act in this way we are doomed to defeat, since we can 
never hope to match Russia in the older forms of military power. It is the strate- 
gic air power of the United States, soon to be reinforced by Great Britain, that 
has kept the peace in Europe since 1945, and today continues to be the great 
deterrent. 

The book contains a vivid analysis of the nature of Russian Communism. We 
must be prepared for a ‘long haul’ in ‘this bleak, cold war of the mind’. There 
will be more episodes like Korea and Indo-China, and more attempts to weaken 
and distract us by subversive movements as in Malaya and Kenya. But in these 
small wars and uprisings air power will not be unleashed in its fullest and un- 
limited strength. The main defence will be by land forces, always supported 
from the air and the sea. ‘The real strategic function of air power in these small 
wars will be to keep them small—to hold the ring and prevent them from spread- 
ing by the threat of the Big Stick in the background.’ 

Although this book is short and easy to read, it is comprehensive. The author 
gives positive views about the shape and size of the British Navy and Army and 
their role in the event of another world war. He concludes with an interesting 
proposal for reconciling the three essential problems of Europe, namely: 1. the 
defence of Western Europe against Russian aggression, 2. the establishment of 
unity with freedom in Germany, 3. a safeguard against renewed German military 
domination of Europe. The chapter on this subject is most stimulating. Sir John 
Slessor has already proved himself to be a true prophet about the European 
Defence Community, and his alternative suggestion deserves the closest study. 

One of the main purposes of this book is to impress on British public opinion 
the need to have the courage to use the hydrogen bomb ‘if and when that be- 
comes essential’ and to support American policy on this. But the author is also 
very frank in criticizing the unsoundness of American public opinion towards 
many world problems, and particularly towards British Colonial administration. 
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He is as well known in the United States as he is in the United Kingdom and his 
book should do much to mellow American judgement, which is apt to be im- 
patient in the realm of foreign policy. 

Guy GARROD 


STRATEGY: The Indirect Approach. 3rd ed. rev. and enlarged. By B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart. London, Faber, 1954. 420 pp. Maps. Index. 83” x53”. 25s. 


CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart’s book on The Decisive Wars of History was published 
in 1939. Enlarged, it was republished in 1941 as The Strategy of Indirect Ap- 
proach. In 1942 it appeared again as The Way to Win Wars; and now, further 
enlarged, it is presented as Strategy: The Indirect Approach. 

This piecemeal development, which will delight future bibliographers, has 
resulted in a work of somewhat uneven quality. Part 1 deals sketchily and a little 
arbitrarily with wars in history up till 1914; Part m with 1914 to 1918; Part m 
with the second world war; while Part Iv, the most impressive part of the book, 
contains the author’s reflections on strategy in general. Two detailed appendixes, 
one on the Western Desert and one on the Israel—Arabian War, show how 
triumphantly Captain Liddell Hart’s ideas have been vindicated by recent 
events. But it is the more disappointing that his treatment of the second world 
war should be narrative rather than analytical, and that he has not taken the 
opportunity of clearing up the many misconceptions of his theories to which the 
early years of the war gave rise. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s views are of such importance, not only to the pro- 
fessional soldiers who have frequently acknowledged their debt but to thinking 
men in general, that they cannot be too frequently made public. War, he con- 
siders, should be undertaken only with a definite object in view: to gain a better 
peace. To that end the conduct of the war should be intelligently directed. 
Physical attacks should be launched only against an enemy whose will to resist 
has already been undermined; and those are most likely to succeed which use 
‘the line of least expectation’, or ‘the indirect approach’. These principles pro- 
vide lessons applicable equally in the fields of grand strategy and platoon tactics, 
and valid standards by which we can assess our achievements in the last war and 
our plans, if the worst comes to the worst, for the next. For the hydrogen bomb 
does not cancel out strategy; on the contrary, ‘The atomic deterrent to direct 
action on familiar lines is tending to foster a deeper strategic subtlety on the part 
of aggressors’ (p. 15). Our only hope of survival is that the conflicts of the future 
will be either ‘cold’ or limited; and in both the strategy of indirect approach will 
play a paramount part. 

M. E. Howarp 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE East. Vol. 1. The Early Successes against 
Italy (to May 1941). By Major-General Playfair and others. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1954. xxv-+506 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 
(History of the Second World War. United Kingdom Military Series. Ed. 
by J. R. M. Butler.) 9?” x6”. 35s. 


In the official history of the second world war, six volumes are allotted to the 
war in the Mediterranean and the Middle East. This is the first of them. Its 
author has been assisted in compiling it by writers drawn from all the three 
services, and it has been prepared under the general editorship of Professor 
J. R. M. Butler. It covers the period of preparing and waiting before the 
Italians entered the war in June 1940, the events which followed the fall of 
France, the campaigns which ended in the first British occupation of Cyrenaica 
and the destruction of the Italian empire in East Africa, the struggle with the 
Italian Navy, and the preparations to send help to Greece when it should be 
needed. The next volume will take up the story from the point in spring 1941 
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when Germany replaced Italy as the main enemy both in North Africa and in 
the Balkans. 

As might be expected of an official history, the book comes as near to 
technical perfection as it can. Maps, tables, index, printing, and binding are 
excellent. The narrative is clear, logically arranged, and always courteous in 
tone, and sometimes it is enlivened by an expression of opinion, an attempt to 
give a balanced judgement on the great issues which had to be decided. Editor 
and authors have faced with courage and commonsense the inevitable presence 
of an element of personal opinion and feeling in contemporary history ; for ‘events, 
properly speaking, include plans and intentions as well as actions, and it is the 
duty of a historian . . . tosay why, as well as how, things happened as they did. 
He must interpret, not merely narrate, and interpretation implies a personal 
judgement’ (p. xvii). 

The intention of the series is to tell the story generally at the level of the 
High Command. An attempt has been made to reconstruct the picture of the 
war, and above all of the enemy’s purposes and resources, which the Com- 
manders-in-Chief had at their disposal, and to explain the processes of thought 
which led to their great decisions; often this picture is then confronted with that 
which can now be drawn from captured enemy documents, mainly German and 
to a lesser extent Italian. Inevitably there is not very much about individual 
operations or the men who carried them out, but the authors do sometimes 
allow themselves to point to acts or characters out of the common run: to the 
little group of men who learned the new art of desert navigation and founded 
the Long-Range Desert Group; to the exploits of Gideon Force; and to Legentil- 
homme’s refusal to surrender. (They might have mentioned Eboué, who took a 
decisive step at a critical moment, and must surely have left in the minds of all 
who saw him a haunting memory of human greatness.) 

Inevitably too the political background is sketched in lightly. This is only a 
serious handicap when mention has to be made of the great issues—the question 
of the French Navy, or of aid to Greece—which had their complicated moral and 
political, no less than their military, aspects. On such issues there is naturally 
more to be said than can be said here. But the student of international politics 
should not think that this book does not concern him. It will give him a clear 
picture of the factors which finally determine the course of wars and the fate of 
nations: the hard, insuperable limits imposed by the relation between the 
material resources available and the use which has to be made of them (thus in a 
striking passage on page 80 it is pointed out that the whole British position in the 
Middle East might have become untenable had the floating dock at Alexandria 
been put out of action); the moral factor (the Italian failure in North Africa 
was ultimately due, not to material weakness, but to lack of the ‘determination 
to do everything possible with the means available’); and the factor of sheer 
chance (after the French armistice, the French Admiralty tried to transmit to 
London a piece of news which might have affected the events at Mers-el-Kebir, 
but although it was sent by two routes, only a corrupt version of the message 
ever reached London). 


ALBERT HouRANI 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPHE. Vol. 1. Prelude to Dunkirk July 1939-May 1940. 
By Major-General Sir Edward Spears. London, Heinemann, 1954. xvi+ 
332 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 82” x 5#”. 25s. 


Onty General Spears could have produced this important historical document. 
His two earlier publications, Liaison, published in 1930 and Prelude to Victory in 
1939, show how the Guards subaltern learnt his way through the fog of war and 
interpreted Allied generals to each other. A sticky job, ‘cursed’, he says, ‘by both 
sides and viewed with suspicion by each’. But complete mastery of the language 
and his love of the French people helped. He achieved the confidence of ranking 
officers of both nations. Few subalterns in history can have been so important 
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to so many generals. Mr Churchill in his introduction to Prelude to Victory, and 
Lord French in 1914 (published in 1919), pay generous tribute to his intrepidity, 
clarity, and vivid writing. The process gave him an insight into war, a policy 
which served him well in Parliament in the nineteen-thirties and in Paris in May 
1940, as the Prime Minister’s ‘personal Liaison officer with M. Paul Reynaud in 
his capacity as Minister of Defence in France’ (p. 172). 

It is a fascinating story, difficult to put down, rightly recommended by the 
Book Society. The record of Mr Amery’s fighting speech on 8 May 1940 is possibly 
more thrilling than anything written to date, and the powerful search-light on 
the various Ministers in Paris starkly illumines the defects in high places, the 
apathy and defeatism pervading the whole body of French politics. Sir Edward’s 
twenty-five years’ experience and friendships among prominent members of the 
French Government enabled him not only to appreciate and interpret but also to 
influence definitely the course of events. But, alas, these events had now gone 
too far. Lack of foresight, preparation, and the will to win made his task impos- 
sible. But the record of this task now before the reader is an intellectual treat. 

Mr Churchill referred before to the author’s powers of vivid description, in 
1914, and after the German retreat in 1917. This time the style is even more 
satisfying. The canvas is large and the scope wider. The personal cameos are 
drawn with a subtler pen. The best of these are reserved for the Prime Minister 
and Lord Ismay. The ‘Pug’s’ contribution may be recognized more fully by 
succeeding generations than by our own. This is a book to buy rather than 
borrow. To read and re-read like a novel. 

G. M. Rout 


THE FINAL SECRET OF PEARL HARBOR: The Washington Contribution to Jap- 
anese Attack. By Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald. Forewords by Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, and Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey, USN. 
New York, Devin-Adair, 1954. xviii+-202 pp. 8”x54". $3.50. 

Upon most people in the United Kingdom the numerous American investigations 

into the causes of the Pearl Harbour disaster—there were no less than eight— 

must have left a somewhat confusing impression. Who really was to blame for 
the admitted state of unpreparedness? 

Rear Admiral Theobald’s interesting and painstaking research through this 
documentary maze and his analysis of the many warnings of the impending 
attack received through the breaking of the Japanese cyphers (known as ‘Magic’) 
and from other sources will enable the reader to form his or her own conclusions 
as to why the attack was a surprise. 

Admiral Theobald’s central theme is that,.on President Roosevelt’s instruc- 
tions, vital information was deliberately withheld from the Naval and Military 
Commanders in Hawaii in order that the resultant lack of preparedness might 
tempt Japan to launch an attack and so bring the United States into the war 
without further question. Apart from the inherent improbability of such a 
theory, the evidence adduced in support of it is not convincing. These successive 
events, which the Admiral finds so damning, are susceptible of other explana- 
tions. Thus it would be normal practice to confine the distribution of the type 
of highly secret information derived from ‘Magic’ to the most immediately 
threatened areas, such as the Philippines. Again it is incorrect to refer to the 
Japanese note of 28 November (pp. 99-100) as a declaration of war or even an 
ultimatum ; though it was couched in minatory language reminiscent of Russian 
communications of the Stalin era, it was technically nothing more than a notifica- 
tion of a rupture of the Washington negotiations. The actual declaration of war 
was handed to the American Ambassador and myself separately on the morning 
of 8 December (Japanese time, i.e. after the attack). 

That the conduct of the negotiations by Washington was heavy-handed and 
unimaginative I would be the first to agree. But this does not mean that the 
United States Administration was deliberately seeking to provoke an attack. 
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A more likely theory is that the United States Government, exasperated by a 
whole series of Japanese aggressions, pressed by an inflamed public opinion at 
home, influenced by messages received from the British Government and dis- 
believing up to the last few days that Japan would commit the supreme folly of 
attacking the United States, failed to gain by negotiation that further period of 
time for which the American Naval and Military Authorities were so urgently 
pressing. 

What is clear is that the Naval and Military Authorities in Washington omitted 
to attach sufficient weight to the ample warnings they received and that the 
Commanding Officers in Hawaii failed to act sufficiently vigorously on such warn- 
ing messages from Washington as they did receive (e.g. the war warning tele- 
gram of 27 November 1941—p. 81). But to attribute these failures to a deliberate 
conspiracy is altogether too far-fetched. 

ROBERT CRAIGIE 


THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. United States Army in World War 11. The War 
in the Pacific. By Louis Morton. Foreword by Major-General Orlando 
Ward. Washington, D.C., Office of the Chief of Army, 1953. xviii+-626 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 10” 7”. 


Tuts is one of the volumes in the official ‘United States Army in World War 1’ 
series and is the fourth to be published in the sub-series ‘The War in the Pacific’. 
It describes the military operations from the outbreak of war with Japan to the 
fall of Corregidor and the surrender of the USAFFE. Based on a wealth of 
sources, American and Japanese, it is primarily a book for the military specialist. 
But Dr Morton’s account, which is throughout marked by simplicity and clarity 
of style, makes fascinating reading for all who are interested in the Pacific war 
or in Far Eastern affairs in general. While the war came too soon for all the 
scheduled American reinforcements to reach the Philippines, it was at the outset 
the belief of General MacArthur that his American and Filipino troops, backed 
by the very considerable bomber forces which had been sent to the Archipelago, 
could stave off a Japanese invasion. But this idea was soon dispelled when, for 
reasons which even now remain obscure, most of the American heavy bombers 
‘were caught like so many sitting ducks’ (p. 88) on Clark Field hours after the 
news of Pearl Harbour and of war had reached the Philippines. The original 
plan of retreat to the Bataan Peninsula had then to be reverted to and this 
scheme, in which the Japanese General Homma did not believe, was successfully 
accomplished. The story of Bataan is full of points of new interest, not least 
among them the relatively small numbers of the Japanese troops engaged and 
their own sufferings from disease. The fall of Bataan sealed the fate of 
Corregidor and the smaller island forts near it, which could now be battered by 
Japanese artillery from the Peninsula. When General Wainwright was com- 
pelled to surrender, the Japanese insisted that this should include all the 
USAFFE forces in the Philippines. Fear for the fate of his men trapped on 
Corregidor led General Wainwright to agree to this, though many men in the 
central and southern Islands escaped to the hills. 
F. C JONES 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS: Australia and the World. By the Rt Hon. R. G. 
Casey. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire; London, Angus and Robertson, 1954. 
166 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8}” x 53”. 17s. 6d. 


THOUGH the title suggests that Mr Casey designed his book primarily for the 
home market, it will be a pity if it is not widely studied outside Australia. A 
disarming simplicity in the style should not be allowed to deflect the sophisti- 
cated who will be well-informed indeed if they do not learn something new from 
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this admirable analysis. Mr Casey displays the simplicity and directness of the 
writer whose mastery of the subject is complete and conscious. 

The theme is the formation of an Australian Department of External Affairs 
and the development of a distinctively Australian Foreign Policy, two processes 
in which the author himself has played a leading part. After a short survey of 
the Australian Outlook he describes the organization of the Department and 
then proceeds to its various activities. When he comes to the specifically Aus- 
tralian problems, which he analyses from a local point of view, the book acquires 
a fresh value for the English reader. The ANZUS Treaty (quoted in full), the 
Colombo Plan, the future of Dutch New Guinea, and the partition of the Antarc- 
tic are thus explained and the Australian policy set forth. No less revealing are 
his short chapters on the pattern of Australian Trade and the White Australia 
doctrine. Mr Casey takes pains to relate the Australian economy to the world 
of South East Asia, whose friendship he regards as essential, and though his 
book was published before the Manila Conference it, in effect, sets the seal on 
his policy. 

In the last chapters there are interesting suggestions for the improvement of 
diplomatic techniques, and he gives an account of his attempt to introduce into 
the Australian Constitution the American device of a parliamentary Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

C. E, CARRINGTON 


ECONOMIC STABILITY IN NEW ZEALAND. Ed. by R. S. Parker. Wellington, New 
Zealand Institute of Public Administration, 1953. 146 pp. Charts. Index. 
8?" x54". 13s. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND governments, irrespective of their party colour, have for many 
years regarded ‘stability’ as an overriding policy objective. Stability may be 
defined in a variety of ways, but always with a strong slant in favour of full 
employment. At the Annual Convention of the New Zealand Institute of Public 
Administration in May 1953, many of the economic and administrative issues 
involved in the attainment of this objective were discussed in some detail, and 
Professor Parker has brought together in a slim volume the papers presented to 
the convention by two professors of economics, three Treasury officials, the New 
Zealand Government statistician, and a former war-time New Zealand civil ser- 
vant who is now a member of the staff of the Australian National University. 
The range covered by these papers is too wide to permit any brief summarization. 
The opinion is widespread in New Zealand that with the present extent of eco- 
nomic knowledge and of administrative skill it is impossible to maintain full 
employment, as the man in the street defines it, without inflation, and therefore 
probably without import controls. New Zealand, it was stated, maintains a 
higher degree of economic control than almost any other Western democracy. 
Even after the experience of more than twenty years, however, there is still in 
New Zealand no precisely defined body of ‘orthodox’ doctrine for the attainment 
and maintenance of stability. The stimulating papers and discussion at the 
convention clearly revealed some healthy divergences of opinion and outlook. 
ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


PROSPECT OF CANADA. By Ernest Watkins. London, Secker & Warburg, 1954. 
xi+271 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 83?” x53”. 21s. 
Mr WaArkKINS makes no secret of his enthusiasm for Canada, or of his gloomy 
inkling that the mainspring of European life is broken. Canada is forward-look- 
ing, he says, while Europe is backward-looking. “Canada has largely escaped the 
conviction that stalks through Britain today, the conviction that the ownership 
of wealth, even of prosperity, is a mark of evil in itself’ (p. 212). The book is 
short, readable, and highly personal, an objective view by a skilled observer. 
Cast in the form of a survey of Canada, region by region, its focus is directed 
always towards the people and what they are doing, sometimes upon individual 
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Canadians. The author has no favourites among the provinces, unless perhaps 
Alberta which, some day, may be Canada’s centre of gravity. 

The most valuable chapters are the later ones in which he discusses the 
political and economic landscape. His summaries of such problems as Railway 
Rates, the Wheat Agreement, and the St Lawrence Seaway are clear and simple, 
and if his political preferences are explicit he does not conceal from the reader 
his intention to make them so. ‘The Canadians prefer what they have got to 
what they see across the border. They believe that they have a deeper national 
respect for law and order and that their judicial system has helped them to 
acquire it’ (p. 236). 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


DEMOCRACY IN ALBERTA: The Theory and Practice of a Quasi-Party System. 
By C. B. Macpherson. Foreword by S. D. Clark. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xii+258 pp. Index. 
(Social Credit in Alberta.) 9}”x6}". $5.50. 45s. 


PROFESSOR MACPHERSON’S full length study of what he calls the quasi-party 
system, which has developed in Alberta as a result of the dominance of that 
province by the Social Credit Party for two decades, is interesting both as a 
discussion of a political system in one particular area of Canada and for its 
reflections upon Canadian government. If, as he says, the Albertans realized 
‘that in a society such as theirs the ends of democracy would be less well served 
by the traditional apparatus of party government than by something like a one- 
party or no-party system’ (p. 5), Canada itself has been ruled by one party with 
two brief intervals since 1896. Speaking of this quasi-party system he writes 
(p. 249) that ‘the only requirement for its indefinite continuance is the con- 
tinuance of a degree of economic expansion which can accommodate the aspira- 
tions of those who have become disillusioned with the orthodox party systems’. 
And he detects a likeness between democracy as it is thus being worked out and 
the conception of it held in the ‘classless’ societies behind the iron curtain. But 
whether or not one agrees with its conclusions his analysis is revealing and 
stimulating. This book will rank as a valuable contribution to the history of 
Canadian provincial government. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


EUROPE 


LA COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DU CHARBON ET DE L’ACIER: Par un Groupe 
d’Etude de I’Institut des Relations Internationales. Préface by M. Henri 
Rolin. Bruxelles, Institut des Relations Internationales, 1953. 338 pp. 
g}” x6}". Bel. frs. 150. 

THE time has perhaps not yet come for the writing of a progress report on the 

European Coal and Steel Community whose institutions have been in existence 

for only two years and which has yet to accomplish its most important task, the 

removal of price-distorting mechanisms within the Common Market. Meanwhile 

a number of theoretical works are appearing which offer interpretations of the 

ECSC Treaty from different points of view. The Institute of International 

Relations at Brussels has produced a volume of this type to which a number of 

economists, publicists, and jurists have contributed. The book is a good dry 

guide to the elaborate clauses of the Treaty. It discusses the powers of the High 

Authority, the Assembly, the Council of Ministers and the Consultative Com- 

mittee, distinguishing usefully the occasions when the High Authority can act 

alone from those when it must seek the advice or the endorsement of other 
organs. There follows an account of the High Authority’s relationship to the 

Community’s producers ranging from its indirect work as an economic study 

group under Article 46 to its direct and drastic interventions in times of economic 

crisis. The authors examine the rules governing the behaviour of producers 
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towards their clients in the matter of price-lists (rules which have already been 
enforced with some success by the High Authority) and also the vexed questions 
of ententes and concentrations. These provisions (Articles 65 and 66) were 
among the most hotly debated clauses during the negotiation of the Treaty. 
There is an interesting juridical section on the federal and confederal elements in 
the Coal and Steel Community and a further one comparing it to the inter-war 
Entente Internationale del’ Acier. The Belgian group has probably done as much 
as is possible until the High Authority has more fully exercised its powers and 
the Community’s Court of Justice passed judgment on a number of test cases. 
CHARLES JANSON 


FORTUNE DE L’EuROPE. By Guy de Carmoy. Paris, Editions Domat, 1953. 
402 pp. Maps. Charts. 74”x5}". Frs 1,200. 
‘QUEL contraste entre le frisson de l’Européen au temps de la guerre froide, et 
l’orgueil tranquille de son grand-pére au temps de 1’Exposition de 1900!’ M. de 
Carmoy is a Frenchman for whom analysis is not enough. His book is a call to 
European youth to unite courageously in a federation based on a ‘marriage 
of reason between Germany and France’. His programme: enlargement of the 
powers of the European Coal and Steel Community, ratification of the EDC, 
adoption of the Strasbourg draft treaty for a European Community: has already 
been frustrated. His statement of the case for European union stands by its 
own level forcefulness and the width of the survey which he offers to the reader. 

Fortune de ’ Europe is a tour d’horizon of all the main political and eco- 
nomic problems which confront Europeans. M. de Carmoy is a financial and 
economic technician by training, who worked in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and then in the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. His analysis of the economies of the European coun- 
tries in relation to the United States, the USSR, and the underdeveloped conti- 
nents is therefore especially authoritative. His central thesis is that Europe 
must at all costs increase its productivity by selective investment and do so at 
a rate not less than that of the United States. But this is only possible on two 
conditions: that Europe creates a common market and that the United States 
itself adopts a new investment and tariff policy in precise harmony with 
European expansion. 

In the section entitled Europe Politique the author, writing over a year ago, 
discusses both Atlantic Pact and global strategy as they are differently conceived 
by the nations of the free world. His verdict on British policy is that Mr 
Churchill and Mr Eden have not yet succeeded in articulating a policy based on 
the just theory that London is the point of intersection of three circles: Britain, 
Commonwealth, Europe. Until they do ‘English abstention runs the risk of 
crystallising French distrust and of justifying armed American isolation’ (p. 338). 

CHARLES JANSON 


L’ANNEE POLITIQUE 1953: Revue Chronologique des Principaux Faits Politiques 
Diplomatiques, Economiques et Sociaux de la France et de |’Union Fran- 
caise du 1* Janvier 1953 au 1° Janvier 1954. Introduction by André 
Siegfried. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. xvi+707 pp. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. Frs. 1,900. 


THE 1953 edition of this invaluable work maintains the high standard of the 
previous year. Indeed, some additional information is included. The division of 
the text into sections dealing respectively with internal, economic, overseas, and 
foreign affairs, on the system first adopted in 1952, has been continued and, in 
spite of some inevitable overlapping, represents an undoubted improvement, 
both on the system adopted in 1946 of a division into internal and foreign sec- 
tions only, with some internal subdivisions, and on that adopted in 1947 and 
retained up to 1951, of making the divisions monthly instead of annual. Since 
the annexes have only three divisions—the economic and social sections forming 
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a single one—it does seem, however, that little would be lost, and some over- 
lapping avoided, if the division in the text were also threefold. 

Among improvements in the 1953 edition are the inclusion of some signifi- 
cant votes in the Assembly together with graphs showing the movement of 
opinion during the governments of MM. Mayer and Laniel (pp. 523-8) and, in 
general, much fuller information in both the internal and economic sections of 
the annexe. Contents list, chronology, and index are excellently done, though 
now and again the system adopted in the index seems illogical. Thus, for 
example, while Parliamentary groups such as the Indépendents, UDSR, MRP, 
and URAS are classed under their initial letters, Socialists, Radicals, and Com- 
munists continued to be classed under P, as Parti Socialiste .. . etc. But this is 
a minute blemish in an otherwise almost wholly excellent production. 


Dorotuy M. PICKLES 


Po.itics IN Post-WAR FRANCE: Parties and the Constitution in the Fourth 
Republic. By Philip Williams. London, Longmans, Green, 1954. xiv-+500 
pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 8?” 52”. 35s. 


Mr WILL1AMs takes the trouble to warn readers in his preface that he has ‘a large 
but limited theme’. It is, as his sub-title indicates, that of the organization of 
French parties, their relations with each other, and the problems they have 
encountered in applying: the provisions of the new French constitution. 

On this theme Mr Williams has a great deal to say. He writes soberly and 
succinctly ; he provides a mass of interesting and useful material, much of it not 
before accessible to the British public; and he enables the British student of 
French politics to look at the events and problems he describes through French 
eyes and also, now and again, to stand back and consider some of the more 
acute of French post-war problems from this side of the Channel. 

It should be emphasized, however, that this is a book for the specialist. The 
reader who is neither familiar with the machinery of French politics, nor deeply 
interested in its technical problems, will be likely to find Mr Williams’s treatment 
overloaded with detail on secondary points. To those, however, for whom the 
study of French politics presents an endlessly fascinating subject of inquiry, it is 
precisely Mr Williams’s detail which will be most appreciated. His statistical 
information and his choice of the pertinent French comment or quotation; the 
maps and the tables given in the appendixes showing changes of government, 
crucial votes in the Assembly, and the strength and composition of the parties; 
the bibliographical references which often provide a useful starting-point for 
further study of aspects not germane to his inquiry: all these represent an im- 
mense amount of work for which many of his readers will be deeply grateful. 

Mr Williams’s limitation of his field of inquiry does allow him to provide the 
first comprehensive account in English of the organization of the post-war par- 
ties. He gives a clear and accurate account not merely of the internal structure 
of the parties, but also of their geographical distribution and of the nature of 
their appeal to the different sections of the electorate. On the working of the 
parliamentary institutions, he has much to say that is both interesting and in- 
formative on the importance and the dangers of the standing committees, on the 
role of pressure groups, and on the working of the electoral laws. 

Inevitably, an intensive study of this kind must leave out much. One regrets 
the absence of any clear impression of the policies of the parties in their relation 
to the governmental process, of the evolution of their thought under the impact 
of events. Sometimes Mr Williams is over-concise. It is difficult, for example, to 
understand how he can conclude (p. 405) that ‘the most important of constitu- 
tional reforms is a change in the electoral law . . .. when so much of what he 
has to say provides illuminating examples of French ingenuity in securing the 
triumph of national habits over legislative or constitutional obstacles created 
precisely in order to restrain or change them! Nor will everyone agree with his 
apportionment of responsibility for France’s present ills as between historical, 
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social, constitutional, and temperamental factors. But whether or not the 
reader agrees with Mr Williams’s judgements he cannot fail to be better equipped 
for making his own judgements as a result of reading this excellent analysis of 
post-war party politics. 

Dorotuy M. PIcKLEs 


HIsTOIRE SOCIALE DE LA COLONISATION FRANGAISE. By Georges Hardy. Paris, 

Larose, 1953. 272 pp. Bibliog. 9"54”". Frs. 575. 
As its title suggests, this book aims at being something more than another history 
of the French Empire: attention is to be concentrated on ‘la brusque rencontre 
des races et des civilisations, l’interaction de sociétés en tous points différents, 
la surrection de peuples nouveaux’ (p. 7). It is doubtful whether, from this 
point of view, the author can be considered to have achieved his objective, 
doubtful indeed whether it would be possible to do so. In the first place, far too 
little of the detailed research required as the basis for such an undertaking has 
yet been undertaken. Apart from some solid work on the social conditions of 
the French West Indies before the Revolution, the author’s own work on econo- 
mic and educational developments in Senegal in the early nineteenth century, 
and some monographs dealing with particular topics in North Africa (such as 
M. le Tourneau’s masterly Fes avant le Protectorat) there is virtually nothing. 
Secondly, it must be uncertain for all except the most recent years, how much 
light can, in detail, be thrown on this subject by the historical material likely to 
be available, especially for the territories in Black Africa. Finally, it is doubtful 
how far it is possible, or useful, to attempt a synthesis to cover the whole of an 
area as vast and as diverse as those which are, or have been, French colonies and 
protectorates. Wherever it occurs, the process no doubt presents some similari- 
ties, but at present they can be expressed only at a high level of generality, which 
is not particularly instructive. 

On the whole, therefore, the book cannot be considered as more than another 
history of French colonization, in which the story is perhaps told with a slightly 
different emphasis but which contains little that 1s new. It is slight on the period 
since 1914 and hardly more than a notebook for that since 1940, while its use- 
fulness to the serious student is limited by the absence of any references to 
primary sources or to authorities, which makes it difficult to pursue any specific 
point further. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


LA REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE ET LES PROBLEMES DE L’OUTRE-MER. Articles in 
Special number of PoLITIQUE ETRANGERE. No. 4, Audt-Octobre 1954. 
Paris, Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 54 rue de Varenne, 7°. 113 
pp. 9$”x6}". Frs. 330. 

Tuts special issue of the journal of the Centre d’E tudes de Politique Etrangére is 

devoted mainly to the relations between Metropolitan France and the French 

African Colonies. A long introductory essay by M. Réné Servoise presents the 

main features of the problem as seen from the centre. Three analytical studies 

follow, from the pens of M. Léopold Senghor one of the Deputies for Dakar, from 

M. H. Deschamps a former Governor of Sénégal, and from M. P.-O. Lapie, who 

has held Ministerial office in Paris after long experience of administration in the 

colonies. M. Senghor deals with the outlook for the future, M. Deschamps with 
the existing organization, and M. Lapie with the general theory of the French 

Union. English readers who are not, as a rule, conversant with French colonial 

theory will find here a candid, uncompromising criticism of the unitary constitu- 

tion which was promulgated with such enthusiasm in 1946. 

The four essays propound a single theme, the necessity of converting the 
Union into a Federation for which a draft plan is tentatively offered in the 
editor’s conclusions. It requires the re-arrangement of the French African 
Colonies (excluding, of course, Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco which do not come 
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under this heading) in five large units each with an increased measure of self- 
government. These new States would send representatives to a Federal 
Assembly, and the union with Metropolitan France would be maintained by 
integrating the Federal Executive with the Executive of the French Republic. 

The survey concludes with a well-informed article by J. L. Simonet on 
nea progress in British West’ Africa, an interesting sidelight for British 
readers. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


GERMAN History: Some New German Views. Ed. by Hans Kohn. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1954. 224 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”". 18s. 


In few countries in Europe did ‘la trahison des clercs’ assume greater dimensions 
or produce more tragic results than in Germany. Now that Western Germany 
is regaining complete formal equality and independence and even armed forces, 
will the old traditions re-assert themselves or will the constitutional system of 
the Federal Republic be sustained by the steady growth of a democratic spirit? 
What role will the German historians play? 

This collection of articles by contemporary German historians is evidence 
that the traditions of German historiography are being subjected to critical 
examination and revaluation. Their diagnosis of the causes of what they 
describe as Germany’s spiritual estrangement from the West, of the weakness of 
the civilian and corresponding strength of the military spirit, is penetrating and 
honest. There emerges as the central weakness of German thought and action, 
a lack of a sense of proportion, the yearning for the unattainable, even for the 
incompatible, all reflecting an inner instability and lack of poise, which impels 
the Germans so often to alternate violently between an excess of hope and 
despair, and drives them from one extreme course of action to another. The 
young historian Walter Hofer urges the need for a sense of balance and per- 
spective. He calls for a revision of values rather than of historical facts. He 
criticizes traditional German historians for their idealization of power and war 
and their elevation of the national idea to the category of a moral absolute. The 
true corrective to these exaggerated concepts is surely not to ignore or minimize 
the reality of power and nationalism but to recognize the need for moral re- 
straints upon them. The remedies suggested by some of the writers such 
as a revival of the European tradition of German thought in the eighteenth 
century though noble do not seem to measure up to the contemporary realities. 
The influence of this school of historians will depend on how representative they 
are of the younger historians generally, and on whether they can establish a 
sufficiently close contact with the general German public. 

IEUAN G. JOHN 


EUROPAISCHE ARBEITER-BEWEGUNG. Band 1 and 2. By Ludwig Reichhold. 
Frankfurt am Main, Josef Knecht—Carolusdruckerei, 1953. Band I. 


xiv-+392 pp. 8}”x5}”. Band 2. 348 pp. 8}”x5}". DM 12 for both 
volumes. 


THE assessment of this book is not very easy. The author, of Sudeten-German 
origin, was closely connected with the German resistance movement and his 
platform in the political sphere is Christian trade-unionism. But that does not 
lead very far towards a characterization of his conceptions. In order to fix 
his position one has to start from a triangle of three names of unequal value and 
of unequal significance for the author: Hegel, Karl Marx, and Ernst Jiinger. 
His interpretation of the social history of our epoch is a restatement of the class 
conflicts on a spiritual plane which does not really refute Karl Marx’s powerful 
analysis of the social process but, exorcizing the element of materialistic 
determinism, goes back to Hegel in a second Umstiilpung and rewrites parts of 
his lectures on the philosophy of history in a slightly humanized Hegelian 
terminology: ‘Die Historie der Weltgeschichte ist eine Historie des Geistes’ 
H 
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(vol. m1, p. 325). And in a formal similarity to Ernst Jiinger’s Der Arbeiter: 
Herrschaft und Gestalt (Hamburg, 1932) he too puts the worker into the centre 
of the present historical process. But whilst Jiinger, in his brilliantly irritating 
style, encages the worker in the steel scaffold of new fatalities and burdens him 
with the agonizing tasks of the waning soldier, he becomes in Reichhold’s inter- 
pretation the redeemer both of his own class and of the European society: ‘Die 
Arbeiterbewegung hat in Europa als Trager der Selbstverwirklichung und der 
Selbstdarstellung des Arbeiters den Rang einer Idee, wahrend sie in anderen 
Kulturkreisen als bloszes Mittel fungiert’ (vol 1, p. 54; cf. also vol 11, p. 52 ff.). 
The worker’s instrument of action is not the political party but the trade union 
movement which has its roots not in ideological programmes but in the concrete 
reality of the workshop (vol U1, p. 53). 

But in spite of this seemingly ‘down to earth’ attitude—somehow akin to 
Selig Perlman’s important Theory of the Labor Movement (New York, 1928, 
reprint 1949)—the work does not descend into the details of trade union strategy 
and tactics but remains on the higher level of a spiritual exercise for the leaders 
of the European labour movement. The foundations are laid in the first volume 
which starts with an analysis of the European, the Russian, and the American 
society. In variations which are certainly too prolific for the patience of Anglo- 
American readers it is shown that neither in the United States nor in Russia has 
the worker reached a status of real autonomy. In the United States the 
labourer, although vigorously defending his claims, is integrated in a capitalistic 
system; in Russia the labourer is dominated by the Bolshevist Party, the 
instrument of power of a small élite (vol 1, p. 279). In Europe alone labour is 
the central notion of its society (vol 0, p. 41) and the worker is ‘eine origindre 
Schépfung des europadischen Kulturkreises’ (vol 11, p. 332). 

The author draws the following conclusions: In spite of all anti-European 
forces and emotions Europe is still the hub of the historical process. The worker 
has replaced the bourgeois as its leading figure without exterminating him, 
and it is now his task of self-realization to transform Europe right across the 
borderlines of nationalism and rigid sovereignty into a harmonized society. By 
accomplishing this Europe will gain the strength and moral authority to ease 
the tension between the American and the Russian conceptions of society. 
Not the international solidarity of all proletarians, which simply does not exist, 
but only this self-manifestation of the European worker will create the synthesis 
in which the discomfort of our present situation will be resolved. 

A book full of ideas and intuitions (and repetitions) ; essentially not a state- 
ment of facts but an act of faith in which non-European readers may well find 
it difficult to participate. 

E. ROSENBAUM 


THE ANSWERS OF ERNST VON SALOMON TO THE I3I QUESTIONS IN THE ALLIED 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT ‘FRAGEBOGEN’. Preface by Goronwy Rees. Trans. 

by Constantine Fitzgibbon. London, Putnam, 1954. xiv-+546 pp. 8?” x 

2". 35s. 

TuIs is an excellent translation of a book (published in 1951) by a successful 
German novelist and script writer who was formerly a member of the Freikorps, 
that ‘band of fighters drunk with all the passions of the world’ (p. x). Although 
even longer than this English edition it has sold 250,000 copies in Germany. It 
is hence important as being the only book on the Nazi era and deeds for so 
many German readers. It is also important as shedding a terrifying light on the 
mentality of many Germans today. In the form of plausible and often imperti- 
nent answers to the questionnaire issued by the American authorities in the 
rather naive hope of discovering Nazi collaborators, the author, in effect, con- 
tinues the autobiography begun in his earlier works, The Outlaws, The Cadets, etc. 
Although he had been a zealous Freikorps member and a participator in the 
murder of Rathenau and the attempt on Wegener he says he never became an 
actual Nazi party member. He admits knowing very well about the atrocities 
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they perpetrated on the Jews, Poles, and Czechs but has the effrontery to dis- 
claim any responsibility or abhorrence for Nazi deeds, claiming as an ‘artist’ the 
role of a merely cynical ‘observer’. The skill and plausibility of much of his 
argument is such as possibly to blind some of those ignorant of his past, and of 
the strange German mind, to the real truth. His present contempt for the Nazis 
is not convincing; but he is equally scornful of the Americans, and in fact of all 
the Allies, of their ideals and their political and military strategy. The cynical 
frankness of the book however gives it some value as an historical document, 
if carefully checked, regarding some of the incidents in the closing months of 
the war. There is a thoughtful preface by Goronwy Rees but, unfortunately, no 
index. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


KRONPRINZ WILHELM: Seine Rolle in der Deutschen Politik. By Paul Herre. 
Munich, C. H. Beck, 1954. xii+280 pp. 9”5?”. DM 15. 


Tuts book contains a fairly detailed record and a not unsympathetic study of 
the political life of the last Crown Prince of Germany, under the monarchy, the 
republic, and Hitler. Heirs-apparent are traditionally handicapped. While the 
Crown Prince lacked his father’s considerable abilities he inherited his love of 
militarism, his belief in divine right, and his tactlessness—as well as his failure 
to understand the democratic movement although he believed himself to be a 
‘modern man’. But a much abler man than the Crown Prince would have found 
it impossible to hold an important political position throughout the great 
changes in Germany during the past forty years. The book is well documented 
and has an index of personal names. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


Siptrrot. By Mathilde de Block. Groningen, Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1954. 
viii+-230 pp. Map. 9” x6}”. No price. 
Dr MATHILDE DE BLock’s well written, exhaustively documented, and exem- 
plarily impartial book on the South Tyrol Question deserved publication because 
it is perhaps the most authoritative and judicial study that has hitherto ap- 
peared of an unsolved minority problem that has become more difficult of solu- 
tion with the passing of the years. Dr de Block begins with an admirably 
balanced and succinct survey of the history of South Tyrol without which there 
can be no true appreciation of what is involved in the present-day minority 
problem. For it is too often forgotten that South Tyrol had an Italian as well as 
a German past, and that German nationalism and irredentism today was pre- 
ceded by Italian nationalism and irredentism before the first world war when 
South Tyrol was under Habsburg rule. Similarly the peacemakers in Paris in 
1919 found their hands tied by past events in the form of the secret Treaty of 
London of 26 April 1915, by which Italy was promised the line of the Rhaetian 
Alps as her northern frontier in event of an Allied victory. This promise was 
fulfilled in the Treaty of St Germain disregardful of President Wilson’s declara- 
tion in the Ninth of his Fourteen Points that ‘Readjustment of the frontier of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality’ and there- 
with more than 200,000 German Tyrolese were placed under Italian rule. (It 
must be recalled that nearly 400,000 Italians were at the same time restored to 
their fatherland.) Of the ceaseless conflicts between the German Tyrolese and 
their Italian rulers that filled the years between the two world wars as well as of 
the complicated situation that arose in South Tyrol at the end of the second 
world war Dr de Block writes with sympathetic understanding for both points 
of view yet with dispassionate detachment. A measure of clarity and order was 
brought into the situation by the Paris Agreement of 1946 and the Autonomy 
Statute of 1948. Dr de Block believes that the only course open to German 
Tyrolese and Italians alike is in the coming years honestly to seek to build up a 
common neighbourly life as citizens of the Italian State. 
Ian F. D. Morrow 
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DER FREMDENVERKEHR UND SEIN ANTEIL AM WIRTSCHAFTSLEBEN DER REGION 
TRENTINO-TIROLER ETSCHLAND. By Dr G. Carone. Rovereto, Arti 
Grafiche R. Manfrini for Region Trentino-Tiroler Etschland, Assessorat fiir 
Industrie, Handel, Fremdenverkehr und Transportwesen, 1954. 203 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x 6?”. No price. 


AN attempt has been made to present as comprehensive an analysis as possible 
of tourist traffic in the two neighbouring Provinces, Trento and Bolzano, for the 
period 1936-52, based chiefly on statistical material supplied by the Provincial 
Tourist Offices and admittedly incomplete, together with estimates of income 
derived from them. The present German edition has a final chapter dealing with 
the developments in 1953. 

M. G. 


RusstA’s DANUBIAN EMPIRE. By Gordon Shepherd. London, Heinemann, 1954. 
xi+-262 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 21s. 
MR SHEPHERD became Daily Telegraph correspondent in Vienna in 1948, and his 
book—or the greater and better part of it—is a survey of events in four of the 
East European satellites (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Roumania) 
since that date. As the interest of the British Press in Eastern Europe has 
steadily declined during the last few years, the book fills in an important gap in 
the average person’s knowledge of the area. At the same time, the reader cannot 
help reflecting sadly on the obvious difficulties facing a newspaper correspondent 
who is attempting to follow events in iron curtain countries. His only primary 
sources of information are the Communist-controlled press and radio, rare inter- 
views with leading Communists, and such scraps of information as can be picked 
up from refugees. It is practically impossible to cross-check these sources by 
first-hand personal investigation; and the correspondent is reduced to specula- 
tion for the interpretation of his raw material. 

Mr Shepherd's speculation is in general sensible and fair-minded, and he lays 
no claim to infallibility. He seems however to be much more sure of his ground 
when dealing with Czechoslovakia and Hungary, which are presumably more 
familiar to him, than in dealing with Roumania and Bulgaria, which are clearly, 
in present circumstances, somewhat remote from Vienna. He also seems a little 
shaky when handling events of the early post-war period. It is straining facts 
somewhat to refer to the period during which Dimitrov or Kolarov held the 
premiership as a period of ‘indirect Communist control’ in Bulgaria (p. 24). But 
his account of the Communist régimes’ handling of the Churches, the agricul- 
tural question, and the problems of industrialization is clear and interesting, 
though a good deal fuller and more convincing in respect of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary than in respect of the other two satellites. 

In his summing up, Mr Shepherd finds the picture entirely black where in- 
dividual rights and liberties are concerned, but sees certain elements of lasting 
good in the economic transformation of the area. This estimate seems fair 
enough, though it is a pity that the author fails to distinguish precisely between 
the clear social benefits of land-redistribution and the much more dubious eco- 
nomic advantages of collectivization. 

The book is occasionally marred by minor slips. For instance, Imre Nagy, 
always a Communist, is described on page 169 as a ‘Smallholder puppet’. On 
page 217, the writer refers, in a footnote, to Bulgaria, Serbia, and Roumania as 
‘south-eastern lands’ within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

ELISABETH BARKER 


POLAND: White Eagle on a Red Field. By Samuel L. Sharp. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
xli+338 pp. Index. 84"x5}%". $5. 40s. 

MR SuarpP indicates the purpose of his book with sufficient clarity in his intro- 

duction: he speaks lightly of ‘a moralistic terminology’ concerning Poland 
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(‘good’ and ‘bad’) and adds that ‘in political terms it is easy to draw obvious 
conclusions about the fate of Poland’ (p. 3) and these conclusions are unfavour- 
able to her. The author appears to relish the fact that ‘Poland has recurrently 
come to be considered unimportant’ (p. 5). He propounds the view which ‘leaves 
Poland and the entire Middle Zone (between Germany and Russia) for the time 
being exactly where they are—in the Soviet orbit’ (p. 6). He wishes to impress 
on Americans that ‘whatever the reasons for American friendship to Poland’, 
these carry very little weight, speaking with contempt of the memory of Pulaski, 
Kosciuszko and others, and coming to the conclusion that ‘the United States 
has only limited possibilities of influencing the fate of that country’ (p. 12). 

The chapters which follow are in keeping with this introduction. They are 
concerned with the ten centuries of Polish history, with the twenty years of its 
independence between the two wars, with the period of the second world war, 
and with Poland in the Soviet orbit (here it appears that Mr Sharp was hos- 
pitably entertained in Poland under the Communist régime). They treat of 
American—Polish relations from the eighteenth century onwards and of the 
United States and the future of Poland. 

It would undoubtedly have been for the better had the author followed the 
opposite course in his work, namely, if he had abstained from fixing his thesis in 
advance and made an effort to become acquainted with Polish history from the 
tenth to the twentieth centuries—which he knows only very superficially—and 
only then proceeded to draw his conclusions. 

This book is not a study of Polish history and affairs but a collection of un- 
favourable opinions on Poland, produced either by the author himself or quoted 
from other authors, generally inaccurately. The quotations and their presenta- 
tion deserve special attention. The author quotes sentences out of context when 
invoking the authority of authors whose opinion was quite contrary to what he 
alleges. In two reviews of Mr Sharp’s book, by Professor O. Halecki (Review of 
Politics, vol. 16, no. I, January 1954, pp. gI-110) and by J. Karski (‘A Study in 
Distortion’, published in the Congressional Record, 297048-50079), striking 
examples are given of such distorted quotations from their books and also from 
the works of other authors such as L. Ranke, M. Bobrzynski, D. J. Dallin, and 
others. 

The British or American reader will be unable literally to learn from Mr 
Sharp’s book anything true about Poland. But he will be able to correct the 
picture by consulting the Cambridge History of Poland (1941-51), or W. J. 
Rose’s Rise of Polish Democracy (1944), or Hugh Seton-Watson’s The East 
European Revolution (1950). On the subject of Polish-American relations, he will 
be well advised to remember the point of view of Woodrow Wilson, although 
this is strongly criticized by Mr Sharp. 


S. STRONSKI 
USSR 


Russia: A History and an Interpretation. 2 vols. By Michael T. Florinsky. 
New York and London, Macmillan Company, 1953. xxvili+1,51I pp. 
Maps. Index. 8}”5%”". $15. 

A Goop general history of Russia on the scale of this work has long been lacking 

in English. Professor Florinsky is to be warmly congratulated on his distin- 

guished achievement in these two volumes which bring the Russian story from 
the earliest times to the establishment of the Bolshevik Revolution. Unlike so 
much of the drab and dreary work which passes for ‘general history’, each period 
of Russian history from the Mongol invasions to the times of the last Romanovs 
emerges here with a clearly defined character. The facts are effectively mar- 
shalled, the developments sharply analysed, but, above all, the dominant per- 
sonalities of Russian history are assessed anew and with very pungent individual 
judgements. The result is an unusually informative, well written, and readable 
history which is most welcome at a time when Russian history seems to be lost 
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sight of in the welter of contemporary Soviet tracts. Many of Professor Florin- 
sky’s summary judgements may be disputed by specialists of one period or 
another but the general reader will surely delight in his views of Russian poli- 
tical, social and cultural life, and foreign policy, and the general wealth of infor- 
mation about Russia available in these volumes. 

Professor Florinsky, himself a Russian, has no sympathy with many of 
the romantic theses and myths favoured by Russian (and Soviet) historians. 
In the first place he emphasizes the importance of the Tartar domination in the 
making of Modern Russia and plays down the so-called Russian crusade against 
the Mongols showing, on the contrary, the extent to which Russian nobles and 
gentry collaborated with the Tartar Khans and used them in their domestic 
struggles for power. He is equally unsentimental in his judgements of such 
Russian historical personages as Peter the Great, Catherine the Great, Alexander 
11, none of whom find favour in his eyes. 

An adequate review of these stimulating volumes which cover 1,511 pages of 
texts and bibliography would far outrun the space allotted for this review. The 
dark cruel pageant of Russian history from the earliest times to the beginning of 
the 1917 Revolution is unfolded here in terms which suggest the inevitability of 
Lenin’s revolutionary success and the futility of the ‘democratic’ liberal opposi- 
tion to the Revolution. Professor Florinsky takes the realist view that Kerensky 
should have made peace and given all the land to the peasants in 1917. ‘It seems 
reasonably clear’, he writes, ‘that what in 1917 was treason to the allies and con- 
donation of peasant lawlessness would have served in the long run the cause of 
democracy in Russia and throughout the world’ (p. 1476). This may seem on a 
short view sound enough but looking further ahead it is not at all so certain as 
Professor Florinsky thinks that, even if peace had been made and the land given 
to the peasants in 1917, Lenin’s compelling political genius would not have won 
the day for his Revolution at a later stage in the struggle against his feeble 
political opponents. 


C. G. 


SovieET LAW AND Soviet Society. By George C. Guins. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1954. xv-+457 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x 6}”. Gids. 27.50. 


Tuts is the first systematic exposition, in English, of the whole of Soviet law. 
Mr Guins starts by postulating two very necessary and sound principles for a 
work of this kind. First, that it is no use analysing Soviet law as if it were a 
‘mere phase of the development of Russian law’ (p. 1). Like every other aspect 
of Soviet social structure, law must be looked at as an integral part of the planned 
totalitarian economy. Secondly, that a mere description of Soviet law based 
upon the Constitution, the Codes, and the Statutes, so far from being objective, 
would only mislead. Accordingly, Mr Guins sets out to analyse the Soviet legal 
system in theory and in practice ‘from the point of its economic function, psycho- 
logical effects, and social and political consequences’ (p. 1). The volume deals 
from this angle with philosophy of law, economic law, State or public law, the 
organization of society, the family, crimes, the administration of justice, and 
finally the Soviet attitude to international law. It is not possible in a short 
notice to do justice to what, in spite of some faults, is a most valuable addition to 
the growing literature of Soviet studies. There is a great wealth of material, and 
a few hard knocks at authors with whose views Mr Guins disagrees. There are 
quite a few very shrewd observations which reveal the scholarly background of 
the trained lawyer—as when Mr Guins points out why custom plays so small a 
part as a source of Soviet law. The revolutionary State eliminates custom, be- 
cause it is a ‘survival of the old régime’; while the formation of new customs is 
‘scarcely possible under the conditions of omnivorous regimentation’ (p. 75). 
But custom, the protection of the ‘established situation’ by a legal system (to use 
Hauriou’s phrase), is the life blood of a true legal system. Without it one begins, 
to approach the realm of what is in essence administration rather than law. 
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Indeed, Mr Guins comes to the conclusion that ‘the development of the Soviet 
legal order is characterized by ... the possibility of arbitrary application of 
force instead of law’ (p. 368). 

The main faults of this book are perhaps due to the fact that the author has 
not been very well served by his publishers. There are very many misprints. 
The (most valuable) notes are inconveniently placed at the back of the text. 
There is no bibliographical list. 


L. B. SCHAPIRO 


TECHNIQUES OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM (In Russian). By Leon Vasiliev. New 
York, Chekhov Publishing House, 1954. 283 pp. 84” 54". $2.50. 


THE title of this book does not, strictly speaking, correspond to its contents. It 
is the life story of a Soviet official who after twenty-three years of service could 
no longer endure it and preferred the life of an émigré. However, a very large 
part of the book, dealing with the author’s six years’ service in Persia, is highly 
illustrative of Soviet activities abroad. 

As an official of the Ministry of Finance, the author served nine years in 
Uzbekistan, afterwards in Vladivostok and with a big munitions factory in 
Southern Russia. His account offers an opportunity to study the organization 
and the working methods of the Soviet administrative machine. Even more im- 
portant are the facts contained in the book about the real meaning and the tre- 
mendous effects of the Soviet monopoly of prices—and its implications in the 
budget. The author’s account of Soviet activities in Persia contributes essenti- 
ally to our knowledge of what is going on in that country. The book is well worth 
reading. 


B. E. 


ESCAPE FROM PARADISE: By Seven who escaped and One who did not. Ed. by 
C. A. Smith. London, Hollis & Carter, 1954. xii+243 pp. 83”x6”". 16s. 


THIs is a collection of stories about life in the Soviet-occupied Baltic and East- 
European States, and experiences in labour camps in the USSR, between the 
years 1939 and 1950. Also included is Michael Shipkov’s testimony, vivid and 
unvarnished, of his interrogation and torture by the Bulgarian security police. 

There is little here to interest the specialist, and it is clear that the book is 
intended for a wide public, to which it should be recommended. 


Huco DEWAR 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE MIDDLE East: A Political and Economic Survey. Rev. ed. Preface by 
Elizabeth Monroe. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xviii+500 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. 9” x54”. 35s. 


To those who know the first edition of this book (published in 1950 and reviewed 
in the January 1951 issue of this Journal, p. 110) little need be said. The revision 
of the several chapters has been entrusted to new contributors who have skil- 
fully brought the material up to date and made small additions and omissions. 
There is a new map of the oil industry; two other maps have been discarded; 
some of the material on literature and the press, already scanty, has been reduced 
still further. Otherwise it is the same admirable book. 

Those who do not know it already should make good the omission without 
delay. It is a really readable (apart from some of the economic sections) survey 
of the present state and recent history of all the countries of the Middle East; 
Turkey, Persia, and the Sudan being the limits. There is a general introduction 
which describes the geography and resources of the area, summarizes its history, 
and surveys its economic and social conditions. Then follow ten chapters, each 
devoted to a particular State or group of States which are described under four 
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headings: land and people, history and politics, economic survey, social survey. 
A postscript outlines further developments up to April 1954 and there is an in- 
teresting reading list, which does not claim to be a bibliography. 

The book has been well edited and there is little unevenness between the 
chapters, though some contributors are not such accomplished stylists as others. 
There is a tendency to pro-British bias in some of the chapters, particularly that 
on the Sudan, where phrases like ‘Egyptian propaganda succeeded in enlisting 
the support of some younger malcontents’ (p. 442) arouse the reader’s suspicions. 
Similarly, although there is naturally no room in so wide-ranging a survey for 
profound analysis, a judgement like this: ‘As a result of Cromer’s firm, generous, 
and enlightened policy Egypt’s recovery was rapid’ (p. 178), is surely an over- 
simplification. And it is quite reckless to say baldly of King Abdullah (p. 357): 
‘Now that he is dead he is seen as a statesman in advance of his time whose 
practical actions have come to be largely accepted by his former critics’. But in 
the main the book is admirably fair and can be referred to with confidence and 
with profit, for it is a mine of information. 

The large map in the end-papers is a wretched, untidy affair which omits 
most of the places mentioned in the text. 

A. J. M. CraiG 


MIDDLE East Resources: Problems and Prospects. A series of addresses pre- 
sented at the Eighth Annual Conference on Middle Eastern Affairs, spon- 
sored by The Middle East Institute. Ed. by Harvey P. Hall. Introduction 
by George Camp Keiser. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 
1954. I14 pp. 9” x6”. $2. 

THESE lectures and speeches delivered at a two-day conference held in March 

1954 were chiefly concerned with the basic resources of the Middle East and the 

problems involved in financing their development. Middle East geography and 

the potentialities of the area’s water, land, mineral, and manpower resources 
were each discussed within the limits of brief talks. The second part of the main 
programme was covered by discussion of the general financial structure, rural 
credit, the supply of domestic capital, and the conditions for United States 
investment. The region as defined by the Middle East Institute stretches from 

Morocco to the Indian continent and from Ethiopia to Central Asia. In fact, 

most of the speakers found it impracticable to deal with so wide and diverse an 

area, but India was made the subject of a separate talk delivered by that coun- 
try’s Ambassador to the United States. Other speakers included scholars but 
more often men of affairs who have had first-hand experience of the Middle East 
either in business or in an official capacity. The papers presented by them throw 
some light on the approach of Americans to Middle East problems and in this 
lies perhaps their chief interest. 

MARIANNE GELLNER 


THE ARAB Wor Lp: Past, Present, and Future. By Nejla Izzeddin. Foreword 
by William Ernest Hocking. Chicago, Illinois, Regnery, 1953. xvi+412 pp. 
Index. 9}”x6}". $6.50. 

Tuts work of ‘the first woman Ph.D. in any Arab land’ (p. xi), Dr Nejla Izzeddin, 

of Vassar and Chicago, is an interesting, a readable, and perhaps a remarkable 

production. 

Without attempting profundity or research, or indeed breaking any new 
ground in comment or speculation, the writer, in admirable English, gives her 
readers a good chapter on the Arab environment, a glowing eulogy of Arab 
medieval achievement in many lands, and a sketch, increasingly coloured by her 
political views, of Arab fortunes up to 1914; the rest of her book, except for a 
pleasant chapter (pp. 296-313) on the Arab Woman, is devoted to ‘political’ 
happenings in the dozen Arab countries during and since the first world war. 

Dr Izzeddin has read, and quotes, a fairly large number of books by British 
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and American writers on her subject; she has, of course, personal knowledge of 
some parts of the Arab world, and has lived and worked there; and she has great 
apparent vitality and conviction. She is in fact well qualified to write a book on 
the Arab World, and was free to choose what sort of book it should be. She has 
decided to write—and perhaps, in view of her scholarly equipment, some readers 
may regret it—not as an historian or objective commentator, endeavouring to 
be just to both sides or all sides, but as a strong, whole-hearted propagandist for 
the cause or convictions not so much of Arab statesmen or publics as a whole— 
though she would probably claim this—but of the limited (but vital and vigor- 
ous) class of intelligentsia-politicians who are well represented in the journalism 
of the more developed Arab countries. 

The denunciation of almost every phase and action of British (and of course 
French) policy in the Middle East for half a century, the denial or minimization 
of almost (but not quite) every benefit conferred, the imputing of selfish motives 
to all save the elect, the facile ignoring of many grim but inescapable realities, 
the assumption that unity, peace, and progress are at the disposal of the Arab 
peoples once left to themselves to be governed by approved ‘progressive’ ele- 
ments: all this is fairly familiar stuff, and acceptable as long as the case for the 
prosecution is identified with the verdict. But in a later work Miss Izzeddin will, 
one may hope, give us something less familiar, more constructive, and more self- 
critical; she has, it seems likely, quite sufficient gifts of intelligence and literary 
power for such an attempt. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


A CHALLENGE TO THE ARABS. By Mahmoud M. Awad. New York, Pageant 
Press, 1954. 120 pp. Bibliog. 8}"x5}". $2.50. 

Tuts is an anatomy of present disunion among the Arab States and a plan for 

their unification, written by a young ex-Palestinian living in the United States. 

The author attributes the backwardness of the Arab peoples to foreign in- 
fluence, ineffectual local rule, and the survival of medieval economic and social 
conditions. His plan for unification rejects monarchy on the ground that 
national dynastic policies are incompatible with Arab unity. He also rejects the 
solutions propounded by the Communists and by the Muslim Brothers. He 
would grant etfective equality of the sexes and of religions. Arab unity, he urges, 
can best be accomplished by a federal republic formalized by a constitution and 
resting on a regrouping of existing Arab States. The resulting State would be a 
liberal democracy. 

In spite of naive economics, barbarous transliterations, unidiomatic English, 
and some disputable statements, this is an interesting indication of the lines 
along which one school of young Arabs is thinking. 

R. L. HILt 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 1800-1953. By John Marlow. London, Cresset 
Press, 1954. 440 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” 54%”. 30s. 
THIs is no apologetic work but a forthright and vigorous attempt to discover and 
to assess the real factors in the changing relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt. The realization and analysis of the constantly changing basis of these 
relations is the first of the author’s services, and a welcome correction to the 
more static assumptions of most writers on the subject. Mr Marlow paints with 
a broad brush, and his technique is most successful in the four or five recapitula- 
tory chapters, in each of which he underlines the general features of a period 
whose events have been traced in the immediately preceding chapters. He has 
always something significant to say, whether on the curious finance of the Suez 
Canal and on Disraeli’s purchase of the Khedive’s shares (pp. 74-8), or on the 
errors of pursuing maximum administrative efficiency (p. 198) and the destruc- 
tive results of military government (p. 223), and especially in his critical balance- 
sheet of the British Occupation (pp. 252-9). His method is, on the other hand, 
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rather less successful in the narrative chapters, where the broad brush leads to 
sweeping statements and judgements, sometimes with slender justification (as in 
his characterization of the Muslim Brotherhood on p. 350), and obliterates a 
good deal of detail, including some which was of considerable importance at the 
time (as in his treatment of the relations between Farouk and the Wafd in 1937 
(p. 312) and of the Palestine War (p. 327)). Actual errors of fact seem to be few, 
among the more important being a mis-statement of the political position of 
Ibrahim Abd el-Hadi (p. 353). All in all, Mr Marlow’s book is not the last word 
on the subject, but it is an honest and challenging interpretation which should 
conduce to a clearer perspective and furnish future students with valuable clues. 
H. A. R. Gps 


Ecyrt AT Mip-cenTury: An Economic Survey. Rev. ed. of Egypt: An Economic 
and Social Analysis. By Charles Issawi. London, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xiv-+-289 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 5}#”. 21s. 


IN the preface to the first edition of this excellent work the author expressed the 
wish that continued research might soon make necessary the re-writing of his 
book. The present revised edition is the fulfilment of that wish. In the economic 
section, which now represents two-thirds of the book, each chapter has been ex- 
panded and one has been divided into two. Post-war trends and policies are dis- 
cussed and the statistics brought up to date. The author has not, however, felt 
himself qualified to make a similar revision of the social and political sections, 
and they have been condensed into a single chapter, though some of the material 
discarded there is retained in earlier chapters. The change in emphasis is un- 
doubtedly a loss to the reader, for Mr Issawi is as lucid and as penetrating in 
those fields as he is in economics. The index, too, has been curtailed and is no 
longer adequate. 

Mr Issawi is a frank, yet constructive, critic. He describes with clarity the 
problems of modern Egypt and is not afraid to make suggestions, convincingly 
argued, for their treatment. Education, industrial efficiency, agricultural and 
commercial policy, and many other subjects are discussed, but the basic (and 
inter-connected) problems of poverty and over-population receive especial atten- 
tion: industrialization and birth-control are only partial solutions; though the 
development of the deserts offers good prospects, Mr Issawi’s main hopes rest— 
as they did seven years ago—in redistribution of the land. In the interval this 
policy has been begun under the agrarian law of 1952. That it is still too early 
to judge its effects renders the book less timely than it might have been; but it 
is without a shadow of doubt an essential—and admirable—reference work on 
Egypt. Despite the difficulties, Mr Issawi is inclined to optimism. Let us hope 
that Egyptian progress, already apparent, may soon make necessary yet another 


revision. 
A. J. M. CRAG 


THE ONE ReEMaAtns: A Report from Jerusalem. By Stewart Perowne. London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1954. 192 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 9”x5}". 
20s. 

Mr PEROWNE’S book is the first serious record of life in the Arab city of Jeru- 

salem since the tragic separation from the Jewish city was made in 1948. He is 

admirably qualified to write the story. He knows all Jerusalem through and 
through, having been schoolmaster, the Bishop’s Secretary, and Government 
officer in the days of the British Mandate, and being now assistant to the 

Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem in the work of helping the Arab refugees. He has, 

too, a love of archaeology and an historical mind, so that he can always see the 

present in the perspective of the past; and he has a sense of style. The book has 
two themes. The first is a description of the city through the ages, and is full 
of curious information and sage reflection, enlivened by epigram. The second is 
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a careful and meticulous account of the plans which have been made by the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem for settling a few of the thousands of the hapless 
refugees in villages on the bare hillsides between Jerusalem and Jericho. Mr 
Perowne gives a fair and moving account of why most of the Arabs refuse to 
take employment or to be resettled in Jordan. On the other side, he has a 
heartening description of an enterprise of a Palestinian Arab who has settled 
five hundred families in an area of two thousand acres near Jericho. 

While he repudiates any political aim, because his work in Jerusalem is 
unconnected with any purpose of the kind, he cannot refrain from a few sallies 
against Israel. That perhaps is inevitable for those living on the other side of 
the line. Finally, he offers a hopeful thought for the solution of the Arab 
problem, that the United States should capitalize their yearly contribution to 
the Relief and Works Administration, which is now dissipated in relief, and use 
the capital sum for settlement. The book contains some original and excellent 
illustrations. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE PERSIAN GULF: An Historical Sketch from the Earliest Times to the Begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century. 2nd ed. By Sir Arnold Wilson. Foreword 
by The Rt Hon. L. S. Amery. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. xi+313 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 25s. 

Tuis is a reprint of the book which is considered to be unrivalled in its subject. 

The first edition, which was illustrated, was fully reviewed in the November 1928 

issue of this Journal (p. 439). The present volume, while not including the illus- 

trations, presents a new map of the area covered. The text remains unchanged. 
K. G. 


AFRICA 


AFRICAN AFTERTHOUGHTS. By Sir Philip Mitchell. Foreword by Lord Hailey. 
London, Hutchinson, 1954. 288 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 
ok” x6}". 18s. 

It has been said that the quality of a brick must depend partly on the quality of 

the straw. The same applies to a book, and the quality of this book is very high. 

It is Sir Philip Mitchell’s declaration of faith—the story of his life in the Colonial 

Service between 1912 and 1952, the ideals with which he started, their modifica- 

tion against the background of experience, and the faith that at the end still 

burns brightly to lighten the path of his successors. In this record of his life he 
writes frankly on controversial issues of policy but always with tolerant good 
humour. ‘Nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice’ seems to have been 
his guiding principle, and the result is naturally a book of intense interest to all 
those who want to understand the origin of the complex problems that vex East 
and Central Africa today. The background is sketched with all the skill one has 
grown to expect from so accomplished an exponent of colonial policy. He does 
not claim to be infallible nor to have escaped that proportion of error which is 
the lot of all men, but he does claim—and rightly—to have done the right as he 

saw the right and to have applied to that pursuit all the garnered wisdom of a 

lifetime spent amongst the African tribes of Central and East Africa. 

The first chapters of the book are concerned with the origin and history of 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya as well as with the effects of the 
1914-18 war and there are many delightful stories of the young administrative 
officer’s experience. He rapidly learnt how totally different was and is the out- 
look on life of the African and the European, and how little the former has been 
used to worrying about the reason for things. Interesting too are his conclusions 
that under army discipline and loyalties race distinctions tended to fade away. 

The author’s reflections on the reason why for so long ‘so vast an unknown 
and unexplored belt of anarchy and ignorance’ should have existed and on the 
apparent emptiness of much of the country are very relevant to the problems of 
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today. The chapters on Reconstruction (after the 1914-18 war) and Controversy, 
on Closer Union, Indirect Rule and Land Tenure, Use and Abuse, are packed 
with interest and in that they contain the thoughts of an expert administrator, 
linguist, and student of African affairs, there is a refreshing contrast to the glib 
and superficial contributions of journalists and politicians in a hurry. 

The following chapters on Uganda, 1935-40, and East Africa during the 
second world war, bring us to the one break in Sir Philip’s East African service 
when in 1942 he went as Governor to Fiji. Here he spent two fruitful years im- 
proving Anglo-American co-operation and learning much about the happier race 
relations in the Western Pacific. He returned to Kenya as Governor in 1944 and 
remained in that onerous post until retirement in 1952. 

On all the burning questions of his day Sir Philip Mitchell has decided views, 
but none realizes better than he the limitations which beset a governor—ignor- 
ance and lack of statesmanship in Whitehall and Westminster, priceless chances 
missed owing to indecision or weakness. No doubt there are also in the record 
bad governors and many colonial officials and unofficials lamentably lacking in 
foresight and vision but in the main the Colonial Office system, which embraces 
the defects of imperial democracy, is responsible for tragic delays and failure to 
take fortune at the flood. The story of closer union as told in this book is indeed 
a sad example of lost opportunities. 

‘The author deals in his penultimate chapter with Mau Mau—its cause and 
cure. Obviously he writes with great restraint and one must remember that his 
book was completed in June 1953. He declines to enter into any controversy 
about responsibility for the outbreak but confines himself to trying to help those 
who wish to understand what has been happening. At some future day he may 
release himself from this restraint. 

Meanwhile, his book is the best autobiography ever written by a colonial 
governor, and is doubly important in that the problems set forth with such lucid 
ease are the major problems of Africa today, problems upon whose solution de- 
pends the whole future of Africa, the peace and security of a continent. Sir 
Philip admits that he lived and learned, while his judgement matured in the 
active application of human sympathy and understanding to seemingly intract- 
able problems. Hampered by ignorance and misunderstanding in England and 
in East Africa he saw so often his hopes disappointed and his dreams frustrated 
by lesser men while chances of great constructive achievement were lost in the 
dim, receding, irrevocable years. And yet he remains an optimist, and this book 
is his unabashed declaration of faith. It should be made a compulsory study for 
all members of the Overseas Service and a copy should be given to every member 
of both Houses of Parliament in the hope that they would read it. Truly the 
author might have written as his epilogue: 


After me cometh a Builder, 
Tell him I too have known. 


MILVERTON 


THE SuDAN. By Sir Harold MacMichael. London, Benn, 1954. 255 pp. Map. 
Index. (The Nations of the Modern World.) 8?” x53”. 21s. 


Stk HAROLD MACMIcHAEL joined the Sudan Political Service in 1905, and during 
his twenty-nine years as political officer and Civil Secretary he not only acquired 
a greater knowledge of the country and its people than anyone before or since, 
but he also moulded the administrative service to his pattern and evolved the 
protocol which governed relations between the Sudan Government and the two 
Condominium Governments after 1922. His earlier book, The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, took the story up to 1934, the year of his retirement; the present work 
published twenty years later distils into brief authoritative chapters the evolu- 
tion of the Sudan from earliest times up to the recent elections for the first 
Sudanese Government. Several excellent books have appeared in the last two 
years, but this is the volume that will appeal to the student of international 
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affairs. In the second chapter the author has successfully compressed into eight- 
and-a-half pages a summary of Sudan history before 1821, and only a classical 
scholar could have achieved this. The reader is given a clear and not too detailed 
picture of the economic, social, and political developments over the fifty-year 
period since the reoccupation, but there is an important /acwna in this, as in all 
the other Sudan books, in respect: of the period 1934 to 1940; one might be led 
to suppose that it was the alchemy of war and the genius of the Graduates’ Con- 
gress which suddenly brought about the change from a patriarchal administra- 
tion to a modern system of government. This evolution was however planned 
and put into effect from 1934 onwards by the then Governor-General Sir Stewart 
Symes and it included a complete review of the administrative service, the de- 
partments, the Judiciary, Local Government, and the Southern Provinces, With- 
out these structural reforms the post-war constitutional developments would not 
have been possible. 

Since the book was published the National Unionist Government has already 
implemented much of its declared policy, with especial emphasis on the process 
of Sudanization. The Sudan Defence Force and Police have already lost all their 
British Officers, and it was expected that all administrative posts would be 
Sudanized before the year was out. This process was strictly in accordance with 
the terms of the Sudan Agreement of 12 February 1953. Observers on the spot, 
until recently, could only register signs of British abdication and Egyptian 
annexation; the public pronouncements of the Sudanese Ministers tended to rub 
in the former and confirm the latter. Sir Harold MacMichael has not failed to call 
attention to the dangers that face both the Sudanese and the Egyptians in this 
transitional period and afterwards, and no one can attempt to prophesy the 
future of the Sudan unless he has read the earlier chapters and has placed the 
country in its geographical perspective between the Middle East and the African 
territories, Whatever vicissitudes there may be over the next few years most 
people will agree with the author that nationalist politics will eventually have to 
take second place to ensure the co-ordinated development and use of the Nile 
waters as between Egypt, the Sudan, East Africa, and Abyssinia. 


PuHIttep BROADBENT 


EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND TRIBAL CHANGE: A Study of Immigrant Labour 
in Buganda. Ed. by Audrey I. Richards and others. Cambridge, W. Heffer 
for the East African Institute of Social Research, 1954. xvi+301 pp. 
Illus. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” 54’. 30s. 


Tuis study was carried out by the East African Institute at the request of the 
Government of Uganda. It tackles a very complex problem: the extent and 
mode of African immigration into the Buganda Protectorate from the other pro- 
vinces of Uganda and from neighbouring Territories, and the manner in which 
these immigrants are accommodated in Buganda. Inevitably therefore the study 
raises many problems which are as yet inadequately investigated, and it stresses 
the need for further research. But in terms of its achievements the survey merits 
admiration, which is deepened if we consider the difficulties it had to overcome: 
lack of adequate statistics, shortage of research personnel, difficulties of com- 
munication, political tensions, etc. 

The editor, Dr Richards, has herself already published notable studies on the 
Northern Rhodesian Bemba who live at the other end of the process of labour 
migration, the movement out of labour-supplying areas which are poor in 
modern resources. Her experience there illuminates her general chapters on this 
process in the Great Lakes region, though she breaks new ground in analysing 
the ways in which the migrants settle among, and are accepted by, the Ganda. 
There is little earlier work on the migration of Africans from one tribal area to 
another, since in most other areas the main centres are European enterprises. 
Her colleagues, whose work she had to co-ordinate, were an economic historian, 
a demographer, an anthropologist who studied one settled community and its 
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homeland, and, apparently, a lawyer. Between them they have produced a study 
of interest to everyone concerned with Africa, and to students of society. 


Max GLUCKMAN 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE EXCHANGE ECONOMY IN TROPICAL AFRICA. New York, 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 
1954. vi+59 pp. Tables. 9” x6". 40 cents. 3s. Sw. frs. 1.50. 


Tus interesting little booklet, which was prepared in response to a resolution of 
the Economic and Social Council, attempts to assess the present degree of com- 
mercialization of native economic activity in the territories of tropical Africa, 
the forms this has taken, and its relation to economic development. Rough esti- 
mates are offered for such important concepts as the share of indigenous land and 
labour resources devoted to production for exchange as opposed to subsistence 
production, the part played in the exchange economy of the territories by cash 
cropping as opposed to wage employment of migrant workers, and the per capita 
money income earned by the natives from the sale of produce and migrant labour 
wages. The Gold Coast emerges as possessing far and away the most developed 
exchange economy, with well over 70 per cent of land and labour resources com- 
mercialized compared with an average for the region as a whole of some 30-40 
per cent. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 


SECHELE: The Story of an African Chief. By A. Sillery. Oxford, George Ronald, 
1954. 224 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8”x5}”. 18s. 6d. 


In the mid-nineteenth century the Kwena under Sechele were the leading tribe 
of the Tswana. The others looked to him for protection against their enemies, 
African or Boer, and his intervention settled their dynastic disputes. It was an 
army led by Sechele’s son that installed Kgama as chief of the Ngwato; the old 
standing of the rivalry in that tribe between fraternal lines is a point of some con- 
temporary interest. He welcomed Livingstone to his country, looked to him for 
advice on secular matters, and eventually was converted to Christianity. Living- 
stone’s successor, John Mackenzie, took the lead in urging the extension of 
British control over a no-man’s-land given over to ‘anarchy, filibustering and 
outrage’ (p. 164). In the detailed account of the events which ended in the de- 
claration of the British Protectorate Sechele is forgotten as Mr Sillery drops bio- 
graphy for history; the history is well presented, however. 
L. P. Marr 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


PosT-WAR AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS AND Poricres 1N INp1A. By S. Thiru- 
malai. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations issued in co-operation with 
the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Bombay, 1954. xvi+-280 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”6}”". Rs. 12. 


THE INDIAN LAND PROBLEM AND LEGISLATION. By Govindlal D. Patel. Fore- 
word by Shri Morarjibhai Desai. Bombay, N. M. Tripathi, 1954. xvi+534 
pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x52”. Rs. 15. 

LAND REFORMS IN INDIA. By H. D. Malaviya. Foreword by Prof. S. N. Agar- 
wal. New Delhi, Economic and Political Research Department, All India 
Congress Committee, 1954. viii+461 pp. Tables. 7}”x 43". Rs. 3. 


THESE three books are interesting as showing how Indian agriculturists and eco- 
nomists are proceeding to deal with India’s terrible problem of feeding her large 
and prolific population. In the first of them S. Thirumalai sets out the general 
plan: the development of industries to take redundant people off the land, the 
extension of the area under cultivation, and an intensification of output of food 
and cash crops by improving farm methods and organization. Industrialization 
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has as yet hardly begun to affect the problem: the shift of agricultural population 
to non-agricultural work since IgII is given as 3 per cent only: some 80 per cent 
of the total population are still directly dependent on agriculture as against 30 
to 40 per cent in self-sufficing or nearly self-sufficing European countries, Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to land reform and the means whereby the pea- 
sants can be provided with credit for acquiring better seeds and better imple- 
ments. The technical methods are briefly described by which output of food 
could be increased if they could be widely adopted; the serious social and eco- 
nomic problems involved are discussed. 

The book gives a clear picture of India’s rural problems and a sane and 
balanced discussion of the ways in which they are being attacked, and can be 
strongly recommended. 


Dr Patel reviews the various land tenure systems in India and describes the 
steps now being taken to bring them more into line with modern requirements. 
He classifies them into three broad groups: 1. Permanent settlement where the 
land revenue payable to the State was fixed once and for all; 2. Temporary 
settlement, where the revenue payable is subject to periodic revision: both are 
landowner systems, usually the estates are large; 3. The ryotwari or peasant pro- 
prietor system. Abuses arose in regard to the first two systems because the estate 
owners, the zamindars, were often absentees and sublet the land to others who in 
turn did the same so that a number of intermediaries came into existence each 
taking his toll but contributing little or nothing to productivity. One of the first 
acts of the new régime was to abolish both systems, making India a land of 
peasants without landlords. The details of the reforms vary greatly in the 
different States. The zamindari were allowed to retain their home farms for per- 
sonal cultivation; in most States a limit of size has been set, but not in all. Con- 
solidation of holdings is compulsory in some States, not in others. The estates, 
including villages, lands, rights to forest, mines and minerals, were vested in the 
government; in some cases the transfer was immediate, in others gradual, in 
others again voluntary. Compensation was paid to the zamindars but not on a 
uniform basis. This complexity results from the wide diversity of conditions and 
of views. Dr Patel considers that the reforms have simplified settlement and 
collection of land revenue and will bring more money to the State. Whether food 
production will be increased is not yet clear: there were many good zamindars 
who successfully raised productivity on their estates, but in no country has the 
good landlord any propaganda value. An overall assessment of the effects of the 
land reforms is being made; if it is done with strict impartiality and entirely free 
from political bias it will be of great value not only in India, but in many other 
lands also. Dr Patel’s book will be welcomed by all students of land problems. 


The third book on the list, Land Reforms in India, issued by the All India 
Congress Committee, is of political rather than factual interest. It begins with a 
vitriolic exposition of the wickedness of the British and the great and glorious 
achievements of the Congress Party, then it settles down to the more useful pur- 
pose of describing the views and recommendations of the various committees 
that have dealt with the land problems. The decision to pay compensation for 
expropriated estates comes in for criticism: the idea that it should be equitable 
is scouted—‘equity is after all a relative term’ (p. 436). The basic idea is the 
ancient Hindu dictum that the land should belong to the man who tills it. Much 
land at present uncultivated will revert to the government; the question whether 
this should be made into small holdings or into large co-operative farms has been 
much debated: the wise conclusion is reached that the treatment must be flexible 
and rational, not rigid and doctrinaire. It is interesting to learn (p. 456) that 
India also has its bureaucrats: red tape, and the ‘coat and necktie and collar 
mind’, are said still to dominate with the result that ‘today a vast gulf separates 
the ordinary people from the officials’. E 

. JOHN RUSSELL 
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SURVEY OF FERTILITY AND MorTALITy IN Poona District. By V. M. and 
Kumudini Dandekar. Poona, D. R. Gadgil for the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1953. xii+191 pp. Charts. Tables. (Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics. No. 27.) 9?” x64". Rs. 5. 7s. 6d. 

Tuts survey, which continues the Gokhale Institute’s admirable series of demo- 

graphic and fertility sample surveys, aimed primarily at collecting and inter- 

preting data in the Poona District relating to ‘fertility, mortality, their economic 
and social correlates, the attitudes of people towards contraception, the feeding 
of young children and expectant mothers, etc., in both urban and rural areas’ 

(p. ii). It was financed by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for the 

establishment of a Section in Demography and Population Studies at the 

Institute. The special features of this report are the detailed life tables prepared 

for the Poona City population (which are apparently the first of their kind 

prepared in India) and the data and discussions on family planning. Chapter vii 

analyses in detail the results of a very full questionnaire on family planning, 

whilst Chapter vim consists of summaries of case studies. These make fas- 
cinating reading. Although they reveal, as was only to be expected, that the 
actual practice of family planning (more common in the city than in surrounding 
districts) is as yet very limited, they also reveal that a large number of persons 

(both male and female) would welcome information on family limitation, whilst 

a substantial number voluntarily said that they would adopt the methods in 

practice. ‘Positive opposition to family planning or limitation was surprisingly 

small in both the city and the non-city samples and probably smaller than what 
we understood is true in most western countries’ (p. 173). Above all, as is indeed 
in accordance with generally prevalent opinion on this subject, ‘the people 
regarded the problems as basically personal and there was no suggestion any- 
where that spread of knowledge of family planning would meet with social 

opposition’ (p. 173). 

VERA ANSTEY 


THE CoMMUNIST Party OF INp1A: A Short History. By M. R. Masani. Intro- 

duction by Guy Wint. London, Verschoyle, 1954. 302 pp. 84”x5}”. 18s. 
In an admirable introduction to what he rightly describes as the first compre- 
hensive study of the Indian Communist Party Mr Guy Wint considers that Mr 
Masani’s book is ‘really indispensable to anybody concerned with the prospects 
in India’. It shows plainly and industriously what the Communists are doing to 
thwart the Indian Government in its efforts to further the progress of the new 
Republic on the basis of that rule of law inherited from the British régime. Here 
is the story of the rise of the Indian Communist Party from the time of the Con- 
gress of the Peoples of the East at Baku in September 1920 to the present day. 
The activities of Indians, indoctrinated at Tashkent (by the way the Muhajirin 
of 1919 did not make their feckless trek as a protest against the Third Afghan 
War but because of their extreme sympathies with the abortive Khilafat move- 
ment; Mr Masani (p. 21) seems to forget that that war was one in which Ama- 
nullah invaded India), the curiously cosmopolitan conspiracy at Meerut in 1929 
with the check which Indian Communism received by the conviction and im- 
prisonment of its leaders, the terrorist outbreaks in West Bengal, Madras, 
Hyderabad, and Travancore-Cochin which were so firmly dealt with by the 
Indian Government in 1949, the ‘official’ abandonment of terrorism in order to 
qualify for candidature in the elections of 1952 when the Communists gained 
spectacular victories in Travancore-Cochin and Madras, are all carefully 
examined and analysed. India owed much to the strength of the late Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel as Home Minister, and also to the stalwart Mr C. Rajago- 
palicharia when he took over the difficult task of heading the government in 
Madras in 1952. Mr Masani is not happy over certain tendencies in New Delhi 
to a complacency which might prove dangerous but he effectively quotes forth- 
right observations made by Mr Nehru in the election campaign in Travancore- 
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Cochin in 1954 (p. 250) to show that though the short-term view of Communism 
in India may justify assignment to that party of ‘only a nuisance value’ the long- 
term view against the background of the international situation must be less 
airily expressed. Certainly, the course of recent events in South East Asia sup- 
ports Mr Masani’s verdict: ‘The Communist Party in India is a dagger pointed 
at the heart of democracy in the most populous country of the world outside the 
iron curtain’. In giving chapter and verse for that opinion (p. 250) he renders a 
service which, may be it said without churlishness, would be all the more 
valuable if his publishers had provided an index. 


EpWIN HAWARD 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE STRUGGLE FoR INDocHINA. By Ellen J. Hammer. Preface by Rupert 
Emerson. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press for the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1954. xviii+332 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9” x6". $5. 

Miss HAMMER’S book is the most detailed account that has yet appeared in 

English of the events of the last fifteen years in Indo-China. It traces in admir- 

able detail the course of events and is especially valuable in its careful history of 

the years of the Japanese occupation and of the period of confusion which ensued 
in 1945 and 1946. The author has drawn on local sources of information and so 
is able to give adequate attention to the Vietnamese Nationalist point of view. 

It might, indeed, be held that she has given somewhat excessive weight to the 

Vietnamese sources, for while the Nationalist case is quite properly presented at 

length, the reader begins at times to wonder whether it has not been accepted 

with a slight lack of discrimination. This perhaps arises from a failure to face the 
essential dilemma. Miss Hammer, in her final passage, writes that ‘for Viet Nam 
the only alternative to chaos is a position in Southeast Asia, not as a satellite of 

China, whoever the rulers of that country may be, nor as a proving ground for 

any new form of Western colonialism, but as a fully independent nation endowed 

with democratic institutions’ (p. 323). The implication appears to be that Viet 

Nam is capable of surviving today as a truly independent sovereign State, but 

surely it is apparent that the choice does not lie between, as Miss Hammer has 

it, chaos and independence, but between dependence on China and dependence 
on a Western Power. This is the dilemma in which the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the country find themselves, and one of the principal causes of the present 
disastrous situation is that too many of them have failed to grapple with it. Miss 

Hammer, in drawing heavily on Vietnamese sources, has reflected their attitude 

in her own conclusions. A few errors of fact and judgement apart from this have 

crept in. In the summer of 1940, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour lay more 

than six months ahead (p. 16); it is odd to say that ‘only in Indochina did a 

European people remain masters of a part of Asia during the second world war’ 

(p. 29 and again on p. 35); accustomed as one unfortunately is to ill-considered 

criticism of British actions by American writers (just as one is unfortunately 

accustomed in the United Kingdom to ill-considered criticism of things American 
on the part of people who ought to know better), it is surely somewhat excessive 
to assert that the war in Vietnam resulted from British action in Cochin-China 
in 1945 (p. 138); it is doubtfully correct to say that Ho Chi-minh fled from 

Hanoi ‘when the fighting started’ (p. 192) in December 1946, for there is some 

evidence that he had left before it began; it is even more strange to find (p. 317) 

that by the beginning of 1954 the United States ‘had assumed primary responsi- 

bility for a solution of the Vietnamese question’. It is difficult to accept the view 

that the Viet Minh leaders moved ‘blindly’ into the Communist camp (p. 320), 

for Ho Chi-minh and some of his principal adherents were Communists long be- 

fore the Viet Minh was founded, and it is hard to believe that they did not know 

what they were doing when they diverted the movement leftwards. But while 

it is thus possible to find points on which agreement with the author is not pos- 

sible, it is yet the case that the book as a whole is a valuable contribution to the 
I 
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study of Vietnamese problems and contains much information that is not readily 
available elsewhere. 


BRP: 


MENACE IN MALayA. By Harry Miller. London, Harrap, 1954. 248 pp. Illus. 
Index. 83” x5}". 15s. 

Som_E chronicle of the Communist war in Malaya, now six years old, is desirable. 
True, the most important incidents have been reported in the daily press but the 
impact of discontinuous information fades quickly and Malaya’s little, though 
portentous war, tends to become disregarded. This, the first connected story of 
the war, comes from a journalist of long standing in Malaya who in the course of 
duty has reported the activities of the Communists in that country since they 
began to have any significance. Some of their leaders he has met in person ; about 
the others, through his contacts as a journalist, he has learnt much. His stand- 
ing with the government has always been good and his book makes it clear that 
the police and security officials have taken him into their confidence. 

Mr Miller has used his opportunities well. He himself states that his ‘is not 
a political book’. He doubts his ability in that field. It is obvious, too, that his 
knowledge of the policies and practice of the Government in some of the branches 
of its administration is imperfect. Hence mis-statements which could be used 
mischievously by the ill-disposed, and a skimming flight over the political situa- 
tion in Malaya during the last few years. But in telling the story of the contest 
between the government forces and the Communists he shows himself unusually 
well informed. He has been able to listen to the participants and he has gone to 
see for himself. What he has to tell is much of it new, much exciting, all of it 
deeply interesting. 

S. W. JoNES 


THE COMMUNIST STRUGGLE IN MALAYA. Mimeographed. By Gene Z. Hanrahan. 
Introduction by Victor Purcell. New York, International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xii+146 pp. Bibliog. 10?” 84". $2. 


Mr HANRAHAN has produced a very useful résumé of the development of the 
Communist movement in Malaya and its present situation. It may be that on 
one or two points his views will not command universal acceptance, but he shows 
a true scholar’s readiness to accept criticism and where he differs from critics 
who have read his draft he gives their views in extenso in footnotes: a practice 
which may be commended to all writers on controversial subjects. Readers 
whose interest in Malaya is of recent growth will find Mr Hanrahan’s account of 
Communist activities before and during the war particularly useful, and all con- 
cerned with the situation in that troubled territory will find much that is of 
value. The text is supplemented with some useful documentary evidence. 
Bo KP: 


BURMA UNDER THE JAPANESE: Pictures and Portraits. By Thakin Nu. Ed. and 
trans. with Introduction by J. S. Furnivall. London, Macmillan, 1954. 
XXViii+132 pp. Illus. Index. 8}”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


U Nu is that rarity, an idealist in politics. Throughout nearly twenty years of 
political life and over five years as Prime Minister, his mind has remained 
dedicated to his religion, to Buddhism, and only a sense of duty has kept his 
feet upon the treadmill of politics. This chapter of autobiography was pub- 
lished in Burmese in 1946, and is issued unaltered in its English version. It is 
infinitely self-revealing: the story of an honest patriot in revolt against ‘colonial- 
ism’, who embraced the Japanese liberator only to find himself riveted more 
harshly in the chains of subjection. 

The Prime Minister has given his book a sub-title, ‘Pictures and Portraits’. 
This exactly defined its quality. The portraits are fascinating. U Nu himself; 
sometimes out of his depth, but always candid, cool, unafraid. Dr Ba Maw, the 
Adipati or generalissimo of the Japanese sponsored State; a political régisseur 
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rather than his country’s champion—but far from being the ogre so detested in 
war-time SEAC. Than Tun, the strong man of the Thakin group, and post-war 
Communist leader. Thakin So, who sturdily refused to truckle to the Japs—or 
to anyone. U Nu limns his portraits with a true artist’s eye, and his subjects 
live upon every page. And the politician never overcomes the artist: he has not 
retouched his canvasses for this new edition, even though many of his former 
comrades are today in armed rebellion against his government. 

When U Nu goes beyond his personal recollections into the field of national 
politics, his argument becomes far less convincing: thus, his account of the Karen 
situation is idealized and incomplete; there is no realistic attempt to analyse a 
chapter of history which particularly needs clarification. 

The Japanese, from their first entry to the final collapse, are depicted, witha 
few exceptions, as an arrogant ‘master race’ having no genuine concern for the 
national aspirations of South East Asia. The British barely appear on the stage. 
U Nu shows that he has no love for British imperialism, yet he pays an in- 
voluntary tribute to the erstwhile rulers. At the moment of greatest confusion 
and despair in the 1942 retreat, a British officer was deputed to take charge of 
U Nu, then in jail. Because this officer was mildly impolite to him, U Nu was 
disgusted (p. 12). When the Japanese in their hour of triumph behave with 
crude brutality to the Burmans, U Nu registers no rebuke (p. 21). It is good that 
British rule alone is judged by the highest standards. 

Mr Furnivall has provided an introduction, glossary, and Who’s Who 
which eliminates any tendency to bewilderment or boredom which (for one) 
sometimes attacks this reviewer when plodding through an unfamiliar political 
scene. And this brief memoir is of interest to many other than the Burma 
specialists, for it provides a rare picture of an authentic Asian mind. Unlike 
Pandit Nehru or Dr Lin Yutang or most of the familiar Asian writers, U Nu is 
not a cosmopolitan with one eye turned to the West. His literary and political 
inspiration stems directly from his native soil, and his writing has an arresting 
vigour and charm: not least in the delightful domestic vignette with which he 
closes his story. 


HuGH TINKER 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CuINA: Vol. 1. Introductory Orientations. 
By Joseph Needham. London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
Xxxvili+318 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 10” 7}". 
52s. 6d. 


THE reviewer is neither a Sinologue nor a scientist, but the offer of a free copy 
of this sumptuously produced work proved too tempting, and Dr Needham is 
admittedly addressing the general reader as well as the specialist. A cursory 
examination suffices to show that neither pains nor expense have been spared to 
make the work of permanent value. Apart from making full use of his war years 
in China, Dr Needham has had the advice and help of Chinese and other authori- 
ties nearer home, as can be seen from the impressive list of names recorded on 
pp. 10-17. The book is not easy reading, but it is written con amore, and the 
author’s enthusiasm for his subject if not always (one suspects) objectively 
scientific, can hardly fail at times to communicate itself to his readers. This 
volume is purely introductory and contains succinct accounts of the special 
characteristics of the Chinese language (which the author considers ‘has a con- 
centrated, laconic, lapidary quality, making an impression of austere elegance, 
pith and virility, unequalled in any other invented instrument of human com- 
munication’); the geographical background; the history of China down to the 
arrival of the Jesuits at Peking in the first decade of the seventeenth century, 
after which ‘Chinese science fused with universal world science’; a survey of the 
conditions of travel of scientific ideas and techniques between China and Europe. 
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Perhaps the last section (which is the longest) will be of the greatest interest to 
most readers, since the bulk of the material therein will be new to all but a very 
few specialists. Some of the author’s statements seem controversial, but veri- 
fication may be forthcoming in future volumes. Meanwhile, it may be doubted 
whether the scholar-gentry really mastered such techniques as hydraulic engin- 
eering and bridge-building in the course of their purely classical education, as is 
implied on page 119. Fugl-Meyer’s theory that the giant stone truss bridges of 
Fukien (for instance) were really the work of local artisans for which local officials 
took the credit, seems more probable. There is no foundation for the statement 
(p. 122) that the Sui dynasty ever controlled Formosa, which first came under 
Chinese rule in 1662. There is a noticeable lack of Japanese works on Chinese 
subjects in the otherwise excellent bibliography. Despite these and other minor 
blemishes, this first volume forms a worthy introduction to what promises to be 
a monumental work in the best sense of the word, and the appearance of its six 
successors will be impatiently awaited. 
C. R. BoxER 


THE History OF MODERN CHINA. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. London, Pen- 
guin Books, 1954. 234 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The Pelican History of the 
World.) 7"x 4%". 2s. 6d. 


It is no doubt a sign of the new awareness of the Far East that current events 
are bringing in upon us that the first volume of The Pelican History of the World 
should be The History of Modern China. The aim of the series is to provide a 
background for the contemporary world and the book is therefore mainly a his- 
tory of the revolution that has been forced on China in the last hundred years or 
so by its contact with the West, preceded by a rapid, somewhat breath-taking 
survey of the earlier periods. Dr Latourette, who is well known for his text-book 
histories of China and the Far East and of Christianity, is conscious of his bias 
as a non-Chinese, a supporter of Christian missions, and an anti-Communist 
American. He has deliberately tried to write a fair and objective account and 
it must be considered that he has been reasonably successful in this. But one 
does miss any feeling of what it has been like to be a Chinese in this fateful 
period ; and is it really possible at this stage to write of the events of the last few 
years in the past tense with such finality? The book as a whole is a factual narra- 
tive in which most of the standard information is presented but with the high- 
lights levelled out by a platitudinous style and too little attention given to the 
connexions between events to make the story live dramatically. Conscious 
adoption of a more definite point of view would have made for more interesting 
reading. 
E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


MopERN CuINA’s FoREIGN Poticy. By Werner Levi. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 399 pp. 
Index. 9}”x6". $5.50. 45s. 

Tuts book is a comprehensive survey of China’s foreign relations since the begin- 
ning of the Open Door Policy and the Boxer Rebellion with a backward glance 
at earlier circumstances and the attitudes inherited from them. The author aims 
at analysing the trends, aims, and effects of foreign policy in relation to China’s 
internal development rather than at giving a detailed chronicle of diplomatic 
history. He succeeds in doing this clearly, intelligently, and with considerable 
insight into the Chinese point of view. Only occasionally does one feel that his 
lack of knowledge of the Chinese language makes him strike a false or superficial 
note. 

A theme through much of the book is the failure of the Chinese to strengthen 
their country, and their constant attempt to rely on the rivalries of the Powers 
or the friendship of some Power to save them when faced with encroachments. 
The author ably depicts the growing frustration and internal breakdown that 
accompanied this external weakness and finally led to the Communist victory. 
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Coming to the most recent times the author naturally views matters from an 
American point of view but he puts them calmly and fairly. He is scrupulous to 
give the Nationalists their due but he does not attempt to conceal the fatal 
selfishness and corruption of their leaders and their failure at any time to under- 
take seriously the sort of reforms needed to win the allegiance of the masses. He 
is hostile to the Communists but remains factual and unemotional in his discus- 
sion of their actions and policies. He emphasizes the perennial features, inde- 
pendent of ideology, which will characterize China’s foreign policy in the future 
as in the past. Opinions will necessarily differ when it comes to current judge- 
ments, still more when it comes to prognostics, but his own judgements are 
rationally arrived at and deserve to be seriously considered. 

E. G, PULLEYBLANK 


TinG Hsien: A North China Rural Community. By Sidney D. Gamble. Fore- 
word by Y. C. James Yen. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 
xxv-+472 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” 6". $6.50. 


TinG HsIeEn is a Chinese county area in Hopei Province, situated 128 miles 
south of Peking. It became famous in the nineteen-twenties as the centre of the 
Mass Education Movement, founded by Dr Y. C. James Yen, who contributes a 
foreword to this book. The book, however, is not primarily concerned with the 
Mass Education Movement, although that is included in the voluminous 
material. It is a detailed study of all aspects of Ting Hsien; it contains chapters 
on population, government, agriculture, industry, religion, recreational activities 
and, indeed, all features of the ordinary day to day life of Chinese peasants and 
townspeople. It is this which gives it its interest, because, apart from happening 
to have become the initial centre of the Mass Education Movement, Ting Hsien, 
with an area of 480 square miles and a population of some 400,000, is a typical 
North China county. What this book does, therefore, is to give a detailed survey 
of the social and political structure, economic activities, and recreational 
pursuits of a cross section of the northern Chinese people in the two decades 
prior to the upheaval which began with the Japanese invasion of North China in 
1937. It is now of historical, rather than contemporary interest; its material 
was gathered during the years 1926-33, so that it cannot take account of the 
upheavals that have since occurred. Still, these may not have been such as to 
alter the picture completely. The statistics for landholding, for example, 
although probably not complete (p. 209), show that only 0-7 per cent of the 
families in Ting Hsien were non-farming landlords, whereas 62:5 per cent were 
owner-occupiers (p. 224). 
F. C. JONES 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION IN TAIWAN. By George W. Barclay. 
Preface by Frank W. Notestein. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xvili+274 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 94” x6}". $5. 4os. 


Tuis book, which is sponsored by the Office of Population Research of Princeton 
University, is a study of the effects of Japanese rule upon the people of Taiwan 
(Formosa). It is based upon the wealth of official material put out by the 
Japanese Government-General in Formosa as, well as upon numerous Japanese 
and Western secondary studies. It isa survey, not so much of Japanese material 
achievement, in the form of development of communications, cash crops for 
export to Japan, and manufacturing industries, although these are given due 
weight, as of the effects of Japanese rule upon the Taiwanese—i.e. Formosan 
Chinese. The Japanese migrants to Formosa were never very numerous and 
were largely confined to the towns. Their influence upon the countryside was 
therefore limited and indirect. They interfered as little as possible with Chinese 
family and village life, which continued much as before, with, however, one 
significant change. Japanese public health measures were not equally effective 
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in all parts of the island and did not entirely eliminate malaria and cholera, but 
they did keep these and other diseases in check. The consequence was a material 
decrease in the death rate, but a continuing high birth rate, and a consequent 
rapid increase of population. In 1906-10 the birth rate per thousand persons was 
41°7, the death rate 33-4, and the natural increase 8-3. In 1941-3 the corre- 
sponding figures were 42-1, 18-5, and 23°6 (p. 241). The total population grew 
from some 3 millions in 1905 to nearly 6 millions in 1943 (p. 13). Despite a 
great increase in agricultural productivity and a growth after 1930 in manu- 
factures the Japanese would have been faced with a serious population problem 
had they remained in control of Taiwan. That problem, which vexes other 
colonial and ex-colonial areas, has now been bequeathed to the Chinese National- 
ists, who so far have adopted economic and social policies similar to those of the 
Japanese. 


F. C. JONES 


SECOND SouTH PaAciFIc CONFERENCE. Noumea, New Caledonia, 15-27 April 
1953. Preface by L. B. Freeston. Noumea, New Caledonia, South Pacific 
Commission, 1953. iv-+ 100 pp. Illus. Map. Charts. 9}” x5}?”. No price. 


THE Second South Pacific Conference was held at the Pentagon, Anse Vata, New 
Caledonia, from 15 to 27 April 1953. Delegations from eighteen territories rang- 
ing from Papua to the Kingdom of Tonga attended, and among the subjects dis- 
cussed were economic development, health, and social development within these 
territories. 


K. G. 
UNITED STATES 


BEYOND CONTAINMENT. By William Henry Chamberlin. Chicago, Illinois, 
Regnery, 1953. 406 pp. Index. 8}”x5}". $5. 

FOREIGN PoLicy WITHOUT FEAR. By Vera Micheles Dean. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. xii-+-220 pp. Index. 8}” 52”. $3.75. 30s. 


THESE two books went to press in the early days of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, when the main lines of the new Republican foreign policy were still under 
review. Written by two of the most seasoned observers of the international 
scene, they serve a useful purpose in clarifying the issues which then demanded 
consideration. 

Mr Chamberlin devotes the major part of his book to a survey of events since 
the end of the second world war, and reaches the conclusion that ‘there was no 
course of action, consistent with national security, by which America could have 
avoided the test of strength that has been generally christened the cold war’ (p. 
352). Quite appropriately, he makes President Eisenhower’s famous speech of 
16 April 1953 one of the focal points of his study. On what is to be done “beyond 
containment’, however, he tends to raise more questions than he answers, but he 
rightly emphasizes the role which ‘imagination and flexibility’ can play in inter- 
national diplomacy. 


Mrs Dean’s survey is less historical and more introspective. Indeed, where 
she uses history to bolster her argument—e.g. in suggesting that the ‘emancipa- 
tion of the Negro slaves in 1861’ (sic—she presumably means in 1863) had, like 
the American Revolution, an appreciable impact upon ‘the areas which in our 
times have been held as colonies by the great powers of Western Europe’ (p. 97) 
—she is perhaps at her weakest. But she is persuasive in all that she says in sup- 
port of her main contention that ‘foreign policy is but a reflection of a nation’s 
philosophy of life’ (p. 25) and that a successful foreign policy for a democracy is 
that which translates the nation’s own basic democratic beliefs ‘fully and 
unequivocally’ into international action. 


Cs $83 
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THE FEDERAL LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM. By Eleanor Bontecou. Ed. by 
Robert E. Cushman. New York, Ithaca, Cornell University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xi+377 pp. Index. 9$”x6}”". $5. 32s. 6d. 


THE terms of reference for this book were to make ‘a factual examination of the 
civil liberties issues which arise from acts taken to eliminate subversive indivi- 
duals from government service’ (p. ix). 

The opening sentence of the author’s preface is “The following study is not, 
and could not be, an unbiased one’. True as this statement is, it is also true that 
the terms of reference have been most faithfully observed. Wherever comments 
on the factual studies have been made, they are expressed with great clarity and 
responsibility of judgement, and it is made perfectly clear that they are inter- 
pretations which were found to be necessary. The result is a book of very deep 
interest to all students of current world affairs. 

The history of American security enactments and of the developing mechan- 
isms of their implementation is recounted, with full documentation, from its be- 
ginnings with the Dies Committee of 1938, to shortly before the date of publication 
of this volume. Speaking broadly, Miss Bontecou makes out a strong case for 
the setting up of some kind of official machinery to deal with the infiltration 
methods which Communism has widely adopted. But she is able to show also 
that there has been a tendency for the machinery to become over-elaborate, and 
that though in general it has been used fairly, and the officers concerned have 
carried out their difficult and delicate inquiries with good sense, a considerable 
number of opportunities for abuse have inevitably occurred and they have not 
always been effectively resisted. 

One of the author’s concluding comments is: ‘In the final analysis, it will be 
the spirit of those who are responsible for the program and of the public which 
demands that there be such a program that will determine whether or not, in 
guarding our freedoms, we have surrendered to “‘internal suppression and the 
deadly imposition of uniformity’’.’ 

From time to time, in the course of the argument, the suggestion is made that 
special difficulties have arisen because of an atmosphere of excitable publicity 
within which much of the security programme has had to operate. Probably 
most recent European visitors to the United States have been astonished at the 
lengths to which this publicity can go. To what extent the practice of democracy 
demands publicity for all concerns which are of wide general interest within a 
community, is a question that now deserves very serious consideration. 

This book is written mainly for the American reader. There is, however, an 
excellent and well informed final chapter on The English Policy. 

Miss Bontecue and her sponsoring Committee at Cornell University have 
produced a volume which is not only of great topical interest, but also may well 
turn out to have permanent historical value. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


McCartTHy AND His Enemies: The Record and its Meaning. By William F. 
Buckley, Jr., and L. Brent Bozell. Prologue by William Schlamm. Chicago, 
Regnery, 1954. xvili+413 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 

McCARTHY AND THE COMMUNISTS. By James Rorty and Moshe Decter. Preface 


by Robert Gorham Davis, George S. Counts, and Sol Stein. Boston, Mass., 
Beacon Press, 1954. viii+-163 pp. Index. 7#”x5%”. $1. 


Boru these books were written before the Watkins Committee began its con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 301 ‘to censure the Senator from Wisconsin’ but, 
taken together, they provide an interesting background to the more recent pro- 
ceedings. 

In their rather wordy polemic, Messrs Buckley and Bozell are concerned with 
the charges which Senator McCarthy ventilated against the State Department in 
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1950 and with the ensuing investigation by the Tydings Sub-Committee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. They say nothing of Mr McCarthy’ s 
more recent activities—e.g. his role in the 1952 election, his ‘inquiry’, as Chair- 
man of the Senate Permanent Sub-Committee on Investigations, into the 
United States information programme, and his much-publicized ‘quarrel’ with 
the Department of the Army. Nor do they shed much new light upon the earlier 
controversy, although they display much ingenuity in marshalling every known 
fact—and, indeed, every conceivable supposition and assumption—which seems 
capable of sustaining Senator McCarthy against his ‘enemies’. These are, mira- 
bile dictu, not the Communists or ‘pro-Communists’, but the ‘liberal intellectuals’ 
and the ‘intelligentsia’ generally, whom Messrs Buckley and Bozell consider fair 
game for the next crusade on the part of Mr McCarthy. (‘McCarthy’, they sug- 
gest, ‘has done well to concern himself with the threat of pro-Communists in the 
Civil Service. He would do even better to concern himself, equally, with the 
threat of circumspect anti-Communism’, p. 301). 


In their more coldly analytical study Messrs Rorty and Decter endeavour to 
show that Mr McCarthy ‘has spread disunity in the free world by symbolizing 
fanatical forces of unreason which free men abroad fear may be taking over 
America. In doing so, he has played directly into the hands of the Communists, 
whose major aim is to drive a wedge between the United States and its allies and 
friends abroad’ (p. 87). Their case is based upon a detailed examination of the 
Senator’s ‘methods’ and ‘results’ as Chairman of the Permanent Sub-Committee 
on Investigations between January 1953 and the spring of 1954. It is factually 
presented and, indeed, the sense of balance with which Messrs Rorty and Decter 
approach their whole task does credit to the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom which has sponsored the book. 


C58 


AID, TRADE, AND THE TARIFF. Including a Handbook of Major Dutiable United 
States Imports. By Howard S. Piquet. New York, Crowell, 1953. vii+358 
pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 8}”x5#". $3.75. 


Tuis book makes an important contribution to current discussions of United 
States commercial policy and, indeed, of the international economic situation 
generally. The author, who is Senior Specialist in the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress, and a former officer of the Tariff Commission, 
sets out to examine, one by one, the major dutiable United States imports with 
a view to estimating what would happen to their volume within a period of five 
years or so if, in the conditions of supply and demand prevailing in 1951, United 
States tariffs and quota restrictions were suspended. 

This task is undertaken by application of detailed knowledge of the market 
and direct judgement rather than by any formal statistical technique, and this 
should make it all the more welcome as a complement to the approach which 
most economists interested in these questions have made. The conclusion is that 
the measures postulated would increase United States imports by something 
between $1,200 million and $2,650 million. At the least, that is to say, they 
would eliminate about half the average current account surplus in United States 
external payments in recent years, and at the most the whole of it. The United 
Kingdom is estimated to stand to gain by between $116 and $257 million, and 
the principal countries of the sterling area (excluding, however, a number not 
unimportant) by $350 to $800 million. The author estimates that serious injury 
to American industry would be limited to a small section with a total output at 
present of some $4 billion, and raises the interesting possibility of ‘readjustment 
subsidies’. The main body of the book consists of a most useful ‘handbook’ of the 
principal dutiable imports. 


A. J. BRown 
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THE AMERICAN Economy IN 1960: Economic Progress in a World of Tension. 
By Gerhard Colm with the assistance of Marilyn Young. A National 
Planning Association Staff Report. Washington, National Planning 
Association, 1952. ix+166 pp. Charts. Tables. (Planning Pamphlets. 
No. 83.) 7$"x5}". $2. 


THE National Planning Association made an excellent shot in 1945 at the size 
and composition of a full employment national income for the United States in 
1950 (as the fortunate fact that there was full employment in 1950 enables them 
to confirm), and it is not surprising that the author has tempted fate with a set 
of models for 1960. He expects (perhaps modestly) an increase of 30 per cent in 
productive capacity between 1951 and the target date; he assumes a fixed 
defence expenditure of $40 billion, and then shows various combinations of 
taxation, civil expenditure, and private expenditure which would secure full 
utilization of that capacity. By this means he shows that, for instance, if the 
burden of expanding to ensure full employment fell upon private consumption, 
it would require a change from the 7} per cent saving of disposable incomes in 
1951 to a nearly 4 per cent dis-saving; that with something like the 1951 propor- 
tion of disposable personal income saved, and with a nearly balanced budget, 
gross investment would have to rise by a quarter, and so on. A more plausible 
model is finally synthesized, in which the proportion of private income saved is 
lower than in 1951, but about the same as in 1948 and 1950, residential building 
about the same as in 1951, and expenditure on plant about 14 per cent higher. 
With the taxation rates slightly less than in 1949, a public deficit of $5 billion 
emerges, and this, together with net foreign lending of $24 billion, balances the 
account at the assumed full employment level. Personal consumption in this 
model is 40 per cent higher than in 1951. 

This is a useful exercise, and a not unplausible picture of how the probable 
increase in productive capacity could be absorbed. The weakest point is prob- 
ably the assumption about private consumption—is it really likely that the 
whole of the increase in disposable private income above the 1951 level would be 


spent? The model perhaps shows the minimum task of preserving full employ- 
ment rather than the most probable. 
A. J. BRowN 


MATURITY AND STAGNATION IN AMERICAN CAPITALISM, By J. Steindl. London, 
Blackwell, 1952. ix-+-248 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. (Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics. Monograph No. 4.) 10” x6}". 30s. 

Tuts book is one of the most determined attempts we have yet seen to provide a 
theory of the long-term growth of a modern economy. It rests essentially upon 
hypotheses concerning the factors governing decisions to invest in new capital 
goods which are in part similar to those of Dr Kalecki, but are here argued out 
afresh; namely, that such decisions are encouraged by a high rate of saving by 
enterprises out of their profits, by a low ratio of their indebtedness to their own 
capital, and by the existence of a high level of plant-utilization. With the addi- 
tion to this theory of investment of three other hypotheses—one relating divi- 
dends to the level of profits, another relating profits to the level of income, and 
the third relating personal savings to personal income, Dr Steindl is able to 
construct a self-contained model in which the evolution of investment and in- 
come through time depends simply upon the strength and nature of the relations 
he has assumed to exist between his variables. In doing this, and in working out 
the behaviour of his model in Chapter x11, the author has exposed the inner 
consistency and the implications of his ideas to investigation to an extent which 
would be impossible with a purely literary exposition. 

Unfortunately, however, the lack of knowledge about the magnitudes of the 
coefficients embodied in the model is so great that a thorough comparison of its 
properties with what has actually happened to the American economy is im- 
possible. The model might, in principle, behave in almost any way, though Dr 
Steindl admits very frankly that he has found difficulty in seeing how it could 
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show the kind of growth which has occurred in the United States. We are really 
brought back to where we started, and the author’s belief that the stagnation of 
the nineteen-thirties can be seen as part of a deep-rooted process, traceable from 
the eighteen-seventies, is, as he says in his introduction (page v), a ‘prejudice’. 

Indeed, from today’s standpoint, one may well ask whether the evolution of 
the American economy is to be explained as a process of senescence. It is true 
that the capital stock’s rate of growth in proportion both to the stock itself and 
to the national income, reached a peak in the last quarter of last century, and 
sank from there to a negligible figure in the nineteen-thirties. We have now, 
however, had almost a decade since the end of the war in which, measured in 
either of these ways, it has returned to something like a late nineteenth-century 
level. Of course, the effect of the war, and the stimulus of increased government 
expenditure, have been superimposed upon the ‘endogenous’ development of the 
economy which a model such as Dr Steindl’s purports to explain; but it would 
take a repetition of the nineteen-thirties to render a theory of maturity and 
declining growth particularly plausible—especially when one remembers that 
the former stimulus of massive immigration has lately been absent. 

Moreover, one may well ask how plausible Dr Steindl’s model is. So far as it 
goes, its plausibility may be granted; but may it not omit variables at least as 
important as those it includes? Dr Steindl thinks that the increasing degree of 
monopoly, operating perhaps chiefly through an increasing fear of excess capa- 
city, is mainly to blame for the decline (up to 1939) of the rate of development. 
He dismisses (on p. 132) all inventions and changes in technology as possible 
independent causes of variation in the rate of growth. This will not do. The 
contrast between the railway (incidentally, a great capital-using invention) 
opening up the west in the presence of immigration and the partly capital-saving 
inventions of the early twentieth century opening up relatively little except the 
consumer’s pocket in the absence of immigration is, surely, too blatant to be 
passed over. The nature and rate of invention must affect many of Dr Steindl’s 
own coefficients; notably the degree of entrepreneurial sensitiveness to excess 
capacity and the ratio of capital to productive capacity. Indeed, when the latter 
falls (as it certainly did in this century) the growth of the capital stock becomes 
a most misleading guide to economic progress. 

It is, of course, the fate of enterprising economists to throw out what other 
people think is the baby with what the author thinks is the bath water, and the 
fact that Dr Steindl can be accused of this does not make his book less stimulat- 
ing—that is to say, useful. A. J. Brown 


THE DocTRINE OF RESPONSIBLE PARTY GOVERNMENT: Its Origins and Present 
State. By Austin Ranney. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1954. 
xii+176 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
34, No. 3.) 10” x63”. Cloth $4. Paper $3. 

Tus useful and workmanlike essay on political thought is an addition to the 

University of Illinois’s studies in the social sciences. It is in some ways a piéce 

d’occasion as it was inspired by a report presented by a research group of the 

American Political Science Association on the need for a responsible two-party 

government in the United States. This report strongly recommended the estab- 

lishment of national parties on the British model. This has been a theme of 

American political thinking for many decades, and Mr Ranney has sifted the 

major contributions made to this controversy by American political scientists. 

He states in one chapter the case presented by contemporary American political 

scientists in favour of a strongly disciplined two-party system. He then analyses 

the works of Woodrow Wilson, A. L. Lowell, H. J. Ford, and F. J. Goodnow, all 
partisans in one way or another of the idea that a strong party system was an 
essential instrument for developing a virile and clear-thinking democracy; and 
on the other hand the works of Ostrogorski and Herbert Croly who saw the party 
as a menace to democracy itself. He concludes by summarizing both sets of 
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arguments and shows that modern political scientists often balk at or ignore the 
fundamental problems of reforming the American State. He asks whether there 
is any evidence that the American electorate desires unlimited majority rule 
rather than the protection of minority interests. What would happen within 
mammoth parties on the British model if the representatives of these minority 
groups failed to argue themselves into a compromise? Is there any practical 
possibility of responsible party government in a system which includes an 
American-style Senate and a Supreme Court? Mr Ranney rightly holds that 
much of the present controversy on constitutional and political reform is quite 
unrealistic. This is an interesting piece of research which puts contemporary 
controversies into their proper historical perspective. 
BRIAN CHAPMAN 


YOuR GOVERNMENT. 2nd ed. By George O. Comfort, Royce H. Knapp, and 
Charles W. Shull. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
x+501 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Index. 9}”x6". $3.48. 32s. 


THIs is a text-book on American government for high school students. Six sec- 
tions cover the historical background and organization of government in the 
United States, state and local government, the role of the citizen, the govern- 
ment in action, and finally foreign affairs. The text is plentifully provided with 
maps, charts, diagrams, and illustrations. Each chapter and section ends with a 
questionnaire on what has been read, on words and phrases used, and opinions 
are invited on many current problems. 

This is a useful book for the student and also for the non-American wishing 
to know how the American system of government works. 

A. A. Conway 


THE GOLDEN Door: The Irony of Our Immigration Policy. By J. Campbell 
Bruce. New York, Random House, 1954. 244 pp. 8”5%”". $3.75. 


MR Bruce, a journalist on the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle, writes with a 
crusading purpose—to strike at what he considers the ‘injustice’ of the McCar- 
ran—Walter Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. The subject is a complex 
one, but he reduces it (as far as it can be reduced) to simple fundamentals by 
avoiding legal technicalities and confining himself, as far as possible, to actual 
case histories. Indeed, the great merit of the book—which provides a wealth of 
ammunition for those who favour a revision of present immigration policies—is 
that it presents the problem in its essentially human terms. But the addition of 
an index and table of contents would have made it more useful to those who, 
having read it once, will wish to keep it handy for reference purposes. 
C, J. C. 


OLson’s NEW DEAL FOR CALIFORNIA. By Robert E. Burke. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1953; London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 279 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $4. 30s. 

DurinG the first half of the twentieth century there has been only one Demo- 

cratic state administration of California, that of Governor Culbert Olson, 

elected in 1938 and defeated in 1942. He came to office as a latter-day crusader 
for state government in sympathy with the principles and policies of the New 

Deal at a time when the latter concept was coming to an end. As a result of 

insufficient patronage to reward the faithful and maintain party discipline, very 

little of the detailed programme of reforms outlined by Olson secured passage 
through the legislature. 

This volume does give, however, an illuminating insight into the pressures, 
wranglings, feuds, and loyalties which characterized this particular state ad- 
ministration even in the face of widespread distress, unemployment, and finally 
national emergency after Pearl Harbour. To the credit of the author no attempt 
is made to minimize the faults of Olson or to exaggerate the peculiar interests 
of those in opposition to him. The detailed nature of his programme enabled 
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counter-measures to be drawn up early and effectively. Olson’s heavy-handed 
methods of trying to beat down opposition were doubly dangerous at a time 
when he lacked the power to controi his own party. 

Fundamentally, the Olson régime reveals at the state level the same rivalry 
between the executive and the legislature which characterized the federal 
government but unfortunately, he lacked the political finesse, the experienced 
advisers, and the power through patronage to become a Californian Roosevelt. 

A. A. CONWAY 


LATIN AMERICA 


Tuts NEw Wor .p: The Civilization of Latin America. By William Lytle 
Schurz. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1954. xii+429 pp. Maps. Index. 
83" x 52". $6. 

THE work of a scholar who has received high praise from Mr Hubert Herring 
commands attention: the more so because the author has a genuine affection 
for Latin America, about which he has read much. But this book is disappoint- 
ing; it is handicapped by its form and the limitations of its chapter headings— 
The Spaniard, The Negro, The Foreigner, The Church, and so on. Practically 
nothing of modern Latin America emerges until the chapter on The Woman. Nor 
does the occasional flamboyant phrase encourage confidence: “Throughout the 
Brazils’, we are told on page 62, ‘the Lusitanian libido was on the loose, and the 
resultant of this carnal fury . . .’ There are a number of errors, some trivial as in 
the marking of accents (quipt, Ucayali, Beatriz), and some more important; the 
slave emancipator, Princess Isabel, becomes Leopoldina (p. 171), gente de razon 
is translated as ‘reasonable people’ (p. 248), and even the pronunciation guide 
stresses that the Spanish ‘s’ is never pronounced as in ‘pose’ (p. xii), which it is, 
as, for example, in desde. 

Some interpretations are open to question: on page 80 we are told that ‘The 
Spaniard does not act at cross purposes with himself’, but also that there is ‘much 
that is conflicting and paradoxical about him’. “When the Quixotic mood is on 
him’, writes the author, ‘any attempt to make sense of his [the Spaniard’s] 
actions or reactions is facilitated by the assumption that to a stranger they do 
not make sense anyway’. It is clear that they do not make sense to Mr Lytle 
Schurz, who misses the point that the quixotic is not a transient mood, but an 
essential element of the Iberian peoples. 

Even in the epilogue the reader wonders what is meant by ‘superior mestizos’ 
(p. 411), and is surprised to find repeated the exploded theory that Latin Ameri- 
can countries are not ready for programmes of industrialization. There are some 
irrelevances, such as the reference to Mlle Simone de Beauvoir’s ‘existentialist 
soul’ (p. 277) and some careless editing ; deserts and semi-deserts come at the end 
of a section entitled The Jungle. But, with all these faults, this book may serve 
to awaken interest and none can fail to be impressed by the breadth of the 
author’s knowledge of Latin America, even though there must be doubts about 
his understanding of it. 

J. A. CAMACHO 

STUDY OF THE PROSPECTS OF INTER-LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE: Southern Zone 
of the Region. Issued under the auspices of the United Nations. New 
York, United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 
1954. 134 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 11” x 84”. IIs. 

Economic SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA 1951-52. Issued under the auspices of the 
United Nations. New York, United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 217 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 11” x84". 
17s. 6d. 

THE Economic Survey of Latin America 1951-52, the fourth in this series of 

surveys prepared by the Economic Commission for Latin America, makes a new 

departure by providing, in Part 1, a technical study of the growth of Latin 

America’s gross product and of investment and consumption during the period 
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1945-52, as well as more detailed studies for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico; an attempt is made here for the first time to assess the overall expansion 
of the economies of Latin America since the war. The remainder of the Survey 
deals more concretely with developments in the years 1951-2. Part m considers 
the effects on Latin America of rearmament and of fluctuations of demand in the 
industrial countries, the balance of payments of Latin America, the composition 
of its exports and imports and the terms of trade. Part mm gives an account of 


major developments in the principal sectors of production—agriculture, indus- 
try, mining, and energy. 


The Study of the Prospects of Inter-Latin-American Trade is an analysis of 
trade between seven countries of the southern part of the Latin America which 
together account for more than 80 per cent of trade between Latin American 
republics. Part I examines the principal features of this trade and the difficulties 
of payment and transport that hamper its expansion. Part m consists of a 
detailed examination of the regional trade in certain commodities—wheat, sugar, 
meat, oils, iron and steel, copper, and nitrate. 

Both these studies, besides fulfilling the objects for which they were prepared 
by the Commission, will also be found useful as a convenient source of statistical 
information on the Latin American republics. Preliminary versions of the 
studies have been available for some time in mimeographed form; the printed 
version of the Economic Survey is substantially the same as the preliminary 
version; the Study of the Prospects of Inter-Latin-American Trade contains a con- 
siderable amount of additional material. 

H. A. HOLLEY 
RAPPORT DE LA Mission ECONOMIQUE FRANGAISE AU VENEZUELA. By Jean de 
Coudier. Paris, Chambre de Commerce France-Amérique Latine, 1954. 28 
pp. Illus. Tables. 10}”x8}". Frs. 400. 


It must be assumed that the individual members of the French mission to 
Venezuela obtained more useful and practical information than is contained in 
this brief and very general report, for it contains little that is new and is largely 
an exhortation to French industry. It might have been addressed to industrial- 
ists in any European country. The mission was struck by the growing indus- 
trialization of Venezuela and the report comments: ‘Si l'industrie francaise ne 
prend pas rapidement position dans ces activités, il est 4 craindre que des sociétés 
étrangéres soient montées avec du materiel provenant de leur propre pays... .’ 
(p. 14). The mission calls for a closer study of Venezuelan needs, a technical 
approach, the training in France of Venezuelan engineers and industrialists, bet- 
ter credit conditions, and more publicity. It advocates that a new trade treaty 
between France and Venezuela should include French purchases of Venezuelan 
oil, to ensure an adequate supply of exchange for the expansion of French ex- 
ports. Why this should be necessary is not clear, since Franco-Venezuelan trade 
in 1952 and 1953 shows a substantial balance in favour of Venezuela. 

The style and vocabulary of French commercial reports are perhaps no more 
attractive than those of similar reports in English; but it is difficult to conceive 
of a British trade mission concluding its report with references to the equivalent 
of commercial discussions between Charlemagne and Haroun al Raschid (p. 18). 


J. A. CAMACHO 
GENERAL 


A HIsTorY OF THE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND ASSOCIATED AREA 
INSTITUTES: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. The Bicentennial History of Columbia 
University. General Ed. Dwight C. Miner. By L. Gray Cowan. Preface by 
Schuyler C. Wallace. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 106 pp. Index. 10” x 63”. $2.25. 18s. 


In his preface the Director of the School of International Affairs of Columbia 
University, Dr Schuyler C. Wallace, explains that the School and ‘its affiliated 
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area institutes are the outgrowth of the experience and the needs of World 
War’. It has ‘sought to supply the demands of government agencies and pri- 
vate industry for specialists trained in international affairs and with a particular 
knowledge of a specific area of the world’. Through the School and its area 
institutes Columbia ‘has stood in the forefront of postwar developments in 
education for the international responsibility which the United States has been 
forced to accept’. 

The informative chapters that follow on the work of the Naval School of 
Military Government and Administration, the School of International Affairs, 
the Area Institutes—Russian, East Asian, European—and the Centres of Study 
in the Near and Middle East give testimony to the scope of the teaching and 
supervisory work undertaken. A special chapter is devoted to the fundamental 
work of research conducted at the School, the most extensive programme of 
which is planned at the Institute of War and Peace Studies, which was estab- 
lished in 1952 as a purely research institution. 

H. G. L. 


THE WORLD OF LEARNING 1954. 5th ed. London, Europa Publications, 1954. 
xii+1030 pp. 10”x8". 100s. 

THE World of Learning having reached its fifth edition and proved its usefulness 

must now take its place among the recognized works of reference. It is there- 

fore worth considering whether its present form is the most useful that could be 

devised. 

It has been improved in that each year more information is included, and by 
the addition of an alphabetical index of organizations. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the distinction between learned societies and research organizations is 
either valid or helpful. Each group is subdivided by subject but it is not clear 
why, to take examples from Great Britain, the British Sociological Association, 
Fabian Society, London and Cambridge Economic Service, Proportional 
Representation Society, Royal Economic Society, and Royal Statistical Society 
are listed as learned societies on economics and politics, while the British 
Institute of Public Opinion, Economic Research Council, National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Political and Economic Planning, and Royal 
Institute of International Affairs are research organizations in the same field. 

There is also inconsistency in information given about libraries. There is a 
third group, libraries, under which heading will be found not only the London 
Library and other ‘pure libraries’ but also some of the above organizations which 
have a library, such as the Royal Empire Society. But to judge from these lists 
the Royal Society of Arts and: the Royal Institute of International Affairs have 
no library. Perhaps the editors might consider whether it would not be more 
helpful to drop the first two categories and to list under subjects all organizations, 
stating invariably whether or not they have a library, and to leave under 
‘libraries’ those bodies which are solely libraries. 

In the 4th edition an index of the persons listed under each organization was 
promised; this would greatly increase the value of this work and it is sad to see 
that all reference to such an index has now been dropped. 

BARBARA KYLE 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE LIBRARY OF THE PEACE PALACE. Part 0. 
Recognition in International Law. Compiled by Dr B. Landheer and 
Dr J. L. F. Van Essen. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1954. 28 pp. Index. 
93” x6". No price. 


THE Peace Palace Library has initiated a useful series of bibliographies on | 


selected subjects. The first which was published last year on Fundamentals of 
Public International Law was a most useful short guide. This second publica- 
tion on a more precise subject suggests that the whole series will be of great 
value. The compilers point out that the source for these bibliographies is the 
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Peace Library, and therefore users who draw attention to gaps in these compila- 
tions may at the same time be drawing attention to gaps in the collection. 

Th< ir.soduction contains a promise that will be welcomed by students and 
librarious that ‘this library also intends to continue the publication of its 
vate!4gue although in mimeographed instead of in printed form’. 


B. K. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WuHO’s Wuo. Eighteenth Edition, 1954. London, Europa 
Publications, 1954. xvi+-1062 pp. 10” x8". Ioos. 


THE latest edition of the International Who’s Who follows the same pattern as 
previous editions. It went to press just as Mendés-France became French Prime 
Minister but before the members of his government were announced. Any library 
or office needing up-to-date biographies of international public figures will wel- 
come this volume. 


B. K. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK AND STATESMEN’S WHO’s WHO 1954. Ed. by 
I. G. Pine. Introduction by Sir Denys Lowson. London, Burke’s Peerage, 
1954. clxxviii+1128 pp. Maps. Tables. 10”x7}". 168s. 

THE second edition of this new reference work has been considerably enlarged. 
For the small library or the individual unable to afford a collection of national 
biographical dictionaries the international who’s who section is useful. The 
first half of the work, with its information on international organizations 
together with basic facts of the political and economic structure of every 
country in the world, gives a valuable background to those interested in current 
international affairs. The new map section is not very good. 


ts ae 


EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF DaTEs. Compiled by C. Arnold-Baker and 
Anthony Dent. London, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 1954. xxiv-+404 pp. 
(Everyman’s Reference Library.) 83” x5}". 15s. 

DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN History. Compiled by William S. Roeder. Intro- 
duction by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 
viii+316 pp. (Midcentury Reference Library. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., 
Gen. Ed.) 9}” x6". $6. 

THESE two reference works have somewhat similar aims; the first ‘provides . . 

no less than 36,000 dates, covering all important world events from earliest 

times to the present day’, but it is not just a list of dates, definitions and brief 
histories are included when necessary ; the second ‘provides concise and reliable 

information concerning most of the events and prominent personalities from 500 

A.D. to the present. While it deals primarily with the data of European history, 

there are references to the more important happenings and figures in the history 

of the colonies, of the Western Hemisphere and the Near and Far East’. 

How then do they differ? Without quoting a number of details such a com- 
parison is difficult to make, but a thorough check reveals that the Everyman 
Dictionary fulfils its purpose more consistently and efficiently than does the 
second work. 


BARBARA KYLE 


ERRATUM 


The Editor regrets that, owing to a printing error Sir Gerald Reece, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., was shown in the List of Contributors as Officer in Charge, Northern 
Frontier of Kenya 1939-54 instead of 1939-45. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


LAND REFORM IN EGYPT AND ITS REPERCUSSIONS 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


MADAM, 

In her discussion of the Egyptian Agrarian Law, Miss Warriner stated that 
the compensation payable to landowners of expropriated property has been fixed 
as follows (in your issue of January 1953, p. 4): ‘ten times the rental value of the 
land, or seven times the land value as assessed for taxation’. I have not been able 
to obtain a copy of the Agrarian Law in Arabic (I would still have to have it 
translated in any case), but in the two translations that I have seen, the relevant 
section of Chapter 1, Article 5, which pertains to the assessment of land value, 
has been translated as follows: ‘Compensation [shall be] equivalent to ten times 
the rental value of this land, plus the value of installations, fixed machinery 
and trees. The rental value of the land shall be assessed at seven times the 
original tax’. 

One could, of course, interpret this as compensation being put at a figure ten 
times the rental value, and since the rental value may not be readily available, 
this total sum has been estimated as equivalent to seven times the tax. On the 
other hand, it could be interpreted as a sum equivalent to seventy times the 
original tax. The Egyptian newspaper, Al-Misri, 4 May 1953, has reported that 
the average tax per feddan on land in areas affected by the reform is about 
£E2-3. Miss Warriner states that the compensation rate averages ‘about{E250 
per acre’. (An acre is within 4 per cent of a feddan.) This figure would appear 
to bear out the second of the two interpretations rather than the first, which 
Miss Warriner used in her article. Furthermore, since the total area involved will 
be in the neighbourhood of 600,000-700,000 feddans, the total compensation 
will approximate {Eg7—-113 million (£{E2-3 times seventy, multiplied by the total 
area), instead of the {E250 million Miss Warriner uses. 

Yours faithfully, 
WiL11AM O, THWEATT 
Nuffield College, 
Oxford. 
28 October 1954 


Miss Warriner writes: The sentence quoted from my article was inaccurate, 
as a result of too hasty revision in proof, and not, I believe, as a result of mis- 
interpretation of the relevant article in the law. The sentence should read: ‘Ten 
times the rental value of the land as assessed for taxation, i.e. seven times the 
tax’. The ‘original tax’ in Article 5, Chapter 1, of the law I understood to refer to 
the tax imposed after the last assessment of rental values in 1945-6. This 
amounted to 14 per cent of the assessed rental value. The rate of compensation 
is therefore equal to ten times the rental value as assessed in 1945-6, and since 
the tax represents one-seventh of this value, the rate of compensation is equal 
to seventy times the tax. The figure of {E250 would include compensation for 
fixed capital as well as for the land itself. The figures for the area to be dis- 
tributed and for the total cost of the operation (which will of course be larger 
than the total amount payable in compensation) were estimates in official 
circulation in 1952. They have since been revised. More recent estimates are 
given in the Economic Bulletin of the National Bank of Egypt, vol. vi, no. 3, and 
in Progress in Land Reform (New York, United Nations, 1954), p. 80. 





